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CONTEMPORARY  SPAIN:  LEGEND 
AND  REALITY 

By  E.  ALLISON  PEERS 

IT  IS  probably  unnecessary,  at  the  present  when  we  are  in  effedt  only  assimilating  one 
time,  to  insist  upon  the  importance,  in  the  aspedt  of  contemporary  Spain  which  is  being 
^udy  of  Spanish,  of  a  ^udy  of  contemporary  thru^  upon  us  either  by  an  intere^d  party 
Spain.  Ju^  as  modem  language  teaching  is  no  or  by  parties  disintere^ed  but  themselves 
longer  chained  to  ancient,  ineffedtive  method,  similarly  misguided.  It  is  on  this  need  for  alh 
so  modem  language  ^udy,  freed  from  the  ah  round  ^udy  that  I  wish  to  insi^  in  the  present 
moA  exclusive  control  of  the  philologies,  is  paper. 

now  generally  considered  as  being  incomplete  There  was  a  conception  of  Spain — now 
if  it  is  confined  to  language  and  literature,  or  held,  I  believe,  by  no  thinking  and  reading 

if  it  eops  short,  chronologically,  at  the  six'  person — which  originated  partly  in  a  super' 

teenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  or  even  nine'  ficial  observation  and  partly  in  the  drawing  of 

teenth  centuries.  Alfonso  XIII  is  as  proper  a  inexadt  conclusions  from  mediaeval  hi^ory. 

subjedl  of^udy  as  Alfonso  X;  the  Renaissance  This  conception  presents  a  Spain  bathed  in 

of  1898  as  the  Reconquer  of  1492;  and  the  eternal  sunshine,  feAooned  with  roses  and 

ConAitution  of  1931  as  the  Con^itution  of  orange'blossoms  and  untouched  by  snow  or 

1876  or  of  i8ia.  fro^  — a  kind  of  earthly  paradise,  in  fadt,  where 

Today  this  is  generally  conceded,  and  the  every  prospedt  pleases  and  man  alone  is  quite 

modem  ^udent  of  Spanish  seems  very  rightly  indecently  vile.  For  this  paradise,  runs  the 

to  realize  his  good  fortune  in  coming  into  his  legend,  is  inhabited  by  people  (“the  natives,” 

inheritance  at  a  moment  of  such  intense  signifr  as  the  touri^Tolder  and  single'visit  travel' 

icance  in  the  hi^ory  of  Spain  as  is  the  present,  book  call  them)  who,  though  charming  and 

Not  only  is  Spanish  hi^ry  (or,  as  the  Federal'  courteous  on  a  fir^  contadt,  are,  at  their  wor^, 

i^  would  say,  Iberian  hi^ry)  being  made  in  intolerant,  fanatical,  inquisitorial,  and  hypo' 

these  our  days,  but  the  charadter  of  the  Spanish  critical  and,  at  their  beA,  arrogant,  indolent, 

people  is  being  laid  bare  in  a  way  that  perhaps  procra^inating,  inefficient  and  illiterate.  One 

has  never  been  paralleled.  Never,  certainly,  aspedt  of  this  composite  conception — either 

have  Spanish  newspapers  been  so  full,  not  only  the  harmless  pidturesqueness  or  the  no  less 

of  fadts  but  of  meaning.  fanta^ic  villainy,  was  frequently  detached 

The  danger  which  threatens  us  lies  rather  from  its  context:  but  the  Spaniard  will  con' 

in  a  misdiredtion  of  interest  than  in  a  lack  of  temptuously  describe  the  whole  or  the  part 

interest.  The  peculiar  attradtiveness  of  all  alike  as  the  Black  Legend, 
modem  Studies  lies  in  their  closeness  to  us  and  I  have  written  of  it  in  the  pa^  tense,  for, 
the  consequent  sense  of  reality  which  they  although  it  may  not  yet  be  dead,  it  has  happily 

bring  with  them;  but  herein  lurks  a  possibility  received  its  death'blow.  During  the  last  two 

of  deception.  It  is  perilously  easy  to  believe  decades  more  and  more  foreigners  have  been 

that  we  are  Studying  contemporary  Spain  travelling  in  Spain  and  dispersing  both  the 
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4  Contemporary  Spain 

orange-blossom  fallacy  and  the  Inquisition- 
legend  :  only  one  ve^ige  of  the  bad  old  tradi¬ 
tion — the  belief  that  the  national  watchword 
of  Spain  is  manana — seemed  to  linger.  Then 
came  the  Revolution  of  April  14,  when,  before 
Spaniards  themselves  realized  it,  the  tradi- 
tionali^s  were  submerged  by  an  avalanche  of 
ballot-papers,  the  Throne  was  overturned  and 
a  democratic  Republic  e^blished.  All  was 
done  without  the  leaA  disorder;  the  Royal 
Family  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country  in 
perfect  safety:  where  was  the  fanaticism,  the 
intolerance  of  the  Spaniard?  Next,  in  less  than 
six  months  from  the  General  Eledtion  of  June 
1931,  there  was  fashioned  a  new  Con^itution, 
of  III  articles,  some  of  which  provoked  long 
and  violent  debates  and  the  whole  of  which, 
though  frequently  interrupted  by  emergency 
debates  and  the  passing  of  subsidiary  measures 
of  no  less  importance,  necessitated  heavy  and 
continuous  labor  through  the  long,  hot  months 
of  a  Ca^ilian  summer. 

The  laA  ve^ige  of  the  Black  Legend,  it  will 
be  said,  the  conception  of  the  Spaniard  as 
made  up  of  negligences  and  indolences,  has 
been  shattered.  So  it  certainly  appears.  But 
I  can  see  another  legend  in  process  of  forma¬ 
tion,  again^  which  we  had  better  be  on  our 
guard  in  good  time.  It  has  hardly  been  formu¬ 
lated  yet  in  so  many  words,  but  it  is  on  the 
way.  It  is  the  White  Legend. 

According  to  the  White  Legend,  the  Span¬ 
iard  is  the  enlightened  product  of  many 
civilizations,  some  of  which  have  been  rudely 
suppressed  by  dyna^ies  of  ambitious  rulers,  so 
that  his  real  characfteri^ics  have  for  centuries 
been  overlaid  by  others.  Throne  and  altar 
(continues  the  legend)  have  both  been  siniAer 
powers;  Spain  is  no  longer  in  any  sense  either 
a  Monarchic  or  a  Catholic  nation;  now  that 
she  is  free  to  go  her  own  way  she  will  quickly 
regain  her  position  of  ascendancy  in  Europe — 
not  so  much  political,  however,  as  intelledtual 
and  spiritual.  Spaniards  are  an  indu^rious, 
progressive,  liberal,  tolerant  nation  (or  collec¬ 
tion  of  nations,  say  the  FederaliAs);  they  may 
indeed  be  deficient  in  book-learning,  but  this 
deficiency  is  to  be  righted  immediately  by  the 
creation  of  several  thousand  new  schools. 

Now  there  will  be  truth  in  the  White 
Legend,  juA  as  (however  much  some  Spaniards 
may  dislike  being  told  so)  there  was  truth  in 
the  Black  Legend.  If  the  Blacks  have  to  explain 
the  charadteri^ics  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
initial  successes  of  the  Republic,  the  Whites 
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have  to  account  for  even  more.  Hardly  one  of 
the  despotic  adls  of  Primo  de  Rivera  has  not 
been  perpetrated  by  the  present  Republican 
government:  the  suppression  of  newspapers; 
the  prevention  of  free  speech;  arrets,  im¬ 
prisonments  and  deportations  without  trial, 
and  so  on.  As  to  the  people,  how  much  toler¬ 
ance  was  shown  in  Madrid  and  the  other 
large  cities  of  Spain  in  May  1931,  when  con¬ 
vents,  schools  and  churches  were  burned  by 
anti-clericals?  Or,  if  we  are  ^ill  inclined  to 
sentimentalize  over  Spain’s  isolated  villages, 
let  us  remember  the  events  of  New  Year's 
Day,  1932,  at  CaAilblanco.  In  this  pidturesque 
Extremaduran  village,  prosperous  and  entire¬ 
ly  untouched  by  digress  (El  Sol,  January  2 
and  17,  1932)  four  Civil  Guards  were  mur¬ 
dered  in  cold  blood  and  their  bodies  horribly 
mutilated  by  men  of  the  place  while  women 
danced  around  them.  Only  less  terrible  than 
this  were  the  events  at  the  village  of  Casas 
Viejas  a  year  later,  which  many  consider  as  an 
indelible  ^in  upon  the  record  of  the  Second 
Repubh’c, 

No,  there  is  no  easy  formula  by  which  we 
can  under^nd  contemporary  Spain.  There 
are  but  two  axioms  which  we  may  assume,  and 
these  will  make  our  task  not  easier  but  frr 
more  diflEcult.  Fir^,  you  cannot,  by  changing 
a  regime,  change  a  people.  If  the  Black  Legend 
was  true  in  1931  it  is  approximately  true  in  I 
1933,  Spain  has  not  been  converted  into  a  I 
“republica  de  trabajadores  de  todas  clases”  | 
because  it  is  described  as  such  between  the  red  [ 
yellow  and  purple  covers  of  the  official  edition 
of  the  1931  ConAitution.  Secondly,  though  the 
legends  concerning  Spain  are  Black  and  White, 
the  truth  concerning  her  is  of  some  less  de¬ 
terminate  hue.  Though  each  legend  contains 
truth,  neither  contains  the  whole  truth.  It  is 
for  those,  young  and  old,  who  ^tudy  Spain 
today,  to  strive  to  compass  that  truth.  A 
country  with  a  varied  and  chequered  history, 
Spain  is  a  country  composed  of  many  peoples, 
a  country  of  contraAs,  of  contradictions  and  of 
unsolved  (possibly  unrealized)  problems.  A 
country  to  be  Audied  dispassionately,  dis- 
intere^edly  and  sympathetically — anci  sym¬ 
pathy,  despite  both  the  traditionali^s  and  the 
neo-radicals,  means,  not  a  refusal  to  admit  un¬ 
pleasant  facts,  but  an  attempt  to  interpret  them 
juAly,  with  one's  hopes  fixed,  not  on  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  any  one  party,  but  on  the  eventual  self- 
realization  of  the  Spanish  peoples  under  what-  j 
ever  sy^em  of  government. — The  University  I 
of  Liverpool.  I 


A  PUBLISHING  CRISIS  IN 
GERMANY? 

By  HERBERT  SCHEFFLER 


A  CRISIS  occurs  when  the  signs  seem  to 
indicate  the  continuance  of  a  natural  and 
healthy  progress  toward  prosperity,  but  when 
in  reality  the  path  to  prosperity  has  in  spite 
of  self-deception  been  completely  abandoned. 
The  crisis,  then,  is  present  in  germ  when  the 
condition  seems  mo^t  thriving,  but  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  crisis  is  the  beginning  of 
recovery.  That  is  the  profoundly  significant 
reason  why  Till  Eulenspiegel  is  happy  when 
he  is  painfully  climbing  the  mountain,  but 
hangs  his  head  when  he  descends  the  easy 
down-slope. 

The  crisis  in  German  book  producftion  and 
the  German  book  trade  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  a  long  and  painful  development.  The  infla¬ 
tion,  which  impelled  many  Germans  to  treat 
money  lightly  and  to  live  carelessly  from  day  to 
day,  had  bred  a  certain  frivolity  which  took 
little  account  or  consideration  of  spiritual  and 
economic  responsibility.  German  publishers 
had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  producing  rapidly 
and  disposing  rapidly  of  their  produdt,  and 
this  agreeable  habit  had  been  carried  over  into 
the  period  of  settled  values,  without  sufficient 
consideration  of  the  facft  that  purchasing  power 
mu^  decline  with  deflation,  and  that  the  ^ra- 
tum  of  book-buyers  mu^  become  a  different 
one.  For  with  the  growing  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  and  only  partially  employed,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  book  purchasers  automatically  decreased, 
while  the  publishers  on  their  side  ^rove  fran¬ 
tically  to  widen  their  circle  of  buyers  by  un¬ 
warranted  overproduction,  by  expensive  pub¬ 
licity  and  by  methods  which  were  frequently 
unfair.  The  more  the  great  body  of  subAantial 
readers  were  drawn  away  from  the  book  by 
their  fearful  poverty,  the  more  the  book  moved 


away  from  the  people,  for  the  publishers 
neglected  all  effort  to  bridge  the  gap,  but  made 
it  even  more  serious  by  mechanically  focussing 
their  attention  on  the  thin  ^ratum  of  book 
buyers  which  Aill  remained,  and  which  was 
less  genuine  and  serious,  more  bloodless  and 
snobbish,  than  the  public  which  had  been  lo&. 
The  time  came  when  the  neweA  was  no  longer 
new  enough,  when  the  publishers  omitted 
printing  the  date  in  the  book,  so  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  could  make  the  buyer  believe  that  it  had 
ju^  come  off  the  press.  The  time  came  when 
one  publisher  would  try  to  coax  the  successful 
authors  away  from  another  by  offers  of  higher 
royalties,  without  calculating  that  by  these 
offers  he  was  often  burdening  his  budget 
beyond  what  it  could  carry.  The  time  of  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  which  almo^  all  ended 
in  Pyrrhic  vicftories.  The  time  of  popular  edi¬ 
tions  thrown  out  in  millions  of  copies,  which 
had  the  effect  of  making  any  reasonably 
adequate  price  seem  unreasonably  high,  and 
which  since  they  could  naturally  operate  only 
with  prominent  and  absolutely  safe  names, 
blocked  the  way  of  the  younger  generation  of 
writers.  There  were  breams  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  translated  literature,  which  flcxxled  the 
country  and  made  it  difficult  for  native  writers 
to  earn  a  living  or  to  maintain  a  literary  ^nd- 
ard.  And  finally  came  bankruptcy  after  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  flinging  great  quantities  of  bargain 
bcx>ks  to  the  public,  de^roying  confidence  and 
glutting  the  market.  And  thus  book  production 
and  the  book  business  arrived  logically  at  the 
phase  of  public  crisis. 

It  is  clear  from  this  retrospect  that  the  poli¬ 
tical  change  in  Germany  is  concerned  with  the 
book  crisis  only  as  it  has  succeeded  to  this  ugly 
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inheritance  of  the  pa^  decade  along  with  its 
other  burdens,  and  mu^  do  what  can  be  done 
to  straighten  out  this  matter  also.  The  new 
government  mu^  bring  the  people  back  to  the 
book,  it  must  replace  by  safe  and  clean  methods 
the  dangerous  and  dubious  methods  which 
have  become  current,  it  muSt  restore  the  con- 
6dence  between  publisher  and  retailer  which 
has  disappeared.  In  addition  to  the  “Tag  des 
Buches,”  celebrated  on  the  aand  of  each 
March  and  which  had  become  a  purely  per- 
fundtory  occasion,  there  muSt  be  a  “Reich 
Book  Week,”  whose  educational  result  can  be 
wider  and  deeper.  The  remoteness  of  literature 
from  the  people  muA  be  overcome  by  bringing 
out  into  the  open  more  prominently  those 
regional  and  folk  writers  who  in  recent  years 
have  been  kept  too  much  in  the  shadow. 
Where  has  Harms  JohSt  been  in  the  laSt  decen' 
nium?  Where  were  Guido  Kolbenheyer,  Her' 
mann  Stehr,  Paul  EmSt,  Emil  Strauss,  EmSt 
Wiechert,  Paul  Alverdes  and  so  many  others? 
They  were  to  a  degree  ignored,  and  Germany, 
not  to  mention  other  countries,  learned  little 
of  their  living  values.  They  thought  of  their 
wwk,  whereas  the  literary  ephemera  think  only 
of  sales,  they  rounded  out  their  personalities 
while  others  were  busy  rounding  out  their 
bank  accounts.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  men 
are  now  being  thruA  into  the  foreground  as 
adtive  ^ndard'bearers  of  the  Drittes  Reich; 
they  have  come  into  attention  naturally,  by 
their  poetic  superiority,  by  their  sstrength  of 
charadler.  And  they  are  strong  enough  to  fight 
on  both  sides:  on  the  side  of  untrammeled 
world  literature  and  on  the  side  of  patriotic 
pamphleteering. 

This  brings  me  to  those  dangers  to  progress 
which  are  causing  disquiet  not  only  among  the 
writers  who  have  been  eliminated,  but  also 
among  feir 'minded  and  benevolent  students  of 
the  situation,  particularly  outside  of  Germany. 

Stati^ics  which  lie  before  the  writer  of  these 
lines  and  which  cover  the  period  to  Odtober, 
1933,  inclusive,  show  in  the  firA  place  that 
the  falling  off  of  the  German  book  produdtion 
in  the  fir^t  half  of  the  year  1933  was  extremely 
small.  10,575  items  in  this  period  (fir^  and 
new  editions  lumped  together)  compare  with 
a  total  of  10,636  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  months  of  July, 
Augu^,  September  and  Odtober  the  felling 
off  is  more  perceptible;  in  those  months, 
1223  fewer  books  appeared  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1932.  But  this  redudtion  does  not 
mean  that  the  book  business  is  ailing,  but  only 
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that  the  economic  advantage  of  all  intereAed 
parties  is  being  conserved  by  a  return  to  a 
normal  output,  a  return  which,  if  it  had  not 
come  about  of  itself,  would  have  required  some 
sort  of  arbitrary  arrangement  for  its  forcible 
accomplishment. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  it  can  be  said 
that  books  are  not  cotton  and  that  counting 
books  gives  no  measure  of  their  value.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  even  the  present  book 
produdtion  is  at  be^t  only  half  genuine,  and 
that  the  other  half  is  written  to  sell;  but  it  is 
more  important  to  notice  that  this  danger  was 
long  ago  recognized  by  the  government  and 
that  in  addition  to  the  Blackli^  condemning 
publications  which  are  politically  and  morally 
deleterious  (published  in  the  Borsenblatt  fur 
den  deutschen  Buchhandel  for  May  16),  a  black' 
h'^t  of  patriotic  and  nationali^ic  trash  is  in 
prospedt.  (In  this  connedtion  we  might  men' 
tion  the  recent  interdidtion  of  the  “Hor^  Wes' 
sel”  film).  There  is  no  occasion  to  fear  the 
e^blishment  of  a  ^tate  publishing  house  which 
will  wre^  the  initiative  from  the  hands  of  the 
publishers  of  belles  lettres,  since  a  government 
which  everywhere  supports  and  fevors  private 
initiative,  will  not  go  contrary  to  its  principles 
in  this  one  matter  of  book  produdtion.  There 
remains  the  fear  of  spiritual  limitation,  of  a 
respedtable  and  honorable  but  over 'regimented 
and  artistically  Sterile  book  output.  The  avoid' 
ance  of  this  peril  is  the  business  primarily  of 
the  authors,  but  also  of  the  publishers.  Adolf 
Spemann,  in  his  essay  Der  schongeiitige  Verlag 
und  die  Lage  (Borsenblatt  fiir  den  deutschen 
Buchhandel,  July  25, 1933),  concludes  with  the 
following  very  juSt  comment:  “The  belletriStic 
publisher  must  adjust  his  adtivity  to  the  great 
objedtive  of  cultural  reconStrudtion  which  our 
leader  Hitler  has  pointed  out  to  us,  and  he 
must  at  the  same  time  see  to  it  that  within 
these  limitations  the  dangers  of  intelledtual 
narrowness  and  humorless  partisanship  arc 
avoided;  in  his  hand  is  the  responsibility  for 
preventing  the  German  p)eople  from  becoming 
a  ‘Volk  ohne  geiStigen  Raum’.”  And  a  com' 
plement  to  this  Statement  is  that  of  Karl 
Rauch,  the  new  publisher  of  the  magazine 
Die  literarische  Welt,  in  his  article  Wer  hilft 
nun  dem  Buchhandel?  (Volume  IX,  No.  32, 
August  II,  1933),  after  he  has  administered 
a  none  too  gentle  dressing'down  to  the  “Brown 
book  produdtion”:  “But  the  prospedt  that  we 
can  rc'sow  today  with  calm  confidence  in  a 
coming  harvest,  this  fadt  frees  us  from  our 
hopelessness  and  gives  meaning  again  to  all 
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phases  of  German  life,  the  book  business  with 
the  re^t.” 

German  book'crisis  .  .  .  There  is  an  old 
crisis,  which  is  welbnigh  overcome,  and  a  new 
crisis,  which  can  be  avoided  by  clear  realiration 
of  the  danger,  by  conscientious  labor  and 
^eady  courage.  And  in  all  this  it  goes  without 
saying  that  w’e  shall,  as  ever,  show  hospitality 
to  our  good  friends  of  all  nations,  juA  as  we 
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wish  to  be  hospitably  received  by  all  nations 
in  our  turn.  If  in  this  program  there  have  been 
hitches  here  and  there,  we  hope  they  will  be 
forgiven  in  view  of  the  heavy  labor  which  is 
laid  upon  us  daily  in  order  to  accomplish  hr^ 
of  all  the  spiritual  and  economic  rebuilding  of 
our  nation.  For  how  can  we  receive  gue^s 
worthily,  unless  the  house  into  which  we 
invite  them  is  solid,  clean  and  beautiful?  .  .  . 
— Wandsbefe,  Germany. 
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PUERTO  RICAN  WOMEN  WRITERS: 
THE  RECORD  OF  ONE 
HUNDRED  YEARS* 

ByMUNA  LEE 

ONE  hundred  years  ago  Puerto  Rico  was  a  Bibiana  Benitez,  the  island's  firA  dramatic,  was 
remote  island  outpo^  of  Spain,  to  which  fifty  years  old.  She  had  formed  her  ta^e  by 
a  Spanish  sailing  vessel  would  come  once  every  reading  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega,  and  her 
month  or  so  bringing  news  from  the  outside  themes  were  the  themes  of  her  day — inde' 
world.  Very  few  other  vessels  came.  The  near-  pendence  and  freedom.  Her  chief  work,  the 
port  of  call  was  Cadiz,  across  thousands  of  fir^  play  by  a  Puerto  Rican  author,  is  a  cry  for 
miles  of  Atlantic.  There  was  one  weekly  liberty,  a  fitting  way  to  usher  in  woman’s  con' 
newspaper  printed  on  the  island,  and  there  tribution  to  Puerto  Rican  letters, 
was  the  Goiemment  Gazette.  There  were  no  The  second  woman  writer  owed  much  to 
colleges.  The  few  books  published  by  Puerto  the  fir^.  Alejandrina  Benitez,  niece  and  footer' 
Ricans  were  printed  in  Spain.  To  Spain  or  child  of  Bibiana  Benitez,  was  fourteen  years 
to  France  the  wealthy  families  sent  their  sons  old  in  1833;  and  a  decade  later  she  had  pub- 
to  be  educated.  Daughters  were  educated —  lished  a  volume  of  simple  and  passionate  lyrics 
those  who  were  educated  at  all — in  convent  whose  musical  intensity  has  not  dulled  in  a 
schools  which  made  no  attempt  to  give  any-  century.  In  the  year  in  which  Alejandrina 
thing  but  rudimentary  in^trucftion.  Literary  Benitez’  book  was  published,  Lola  Rodriguez 
effort  on  the  part  of  women  was  not  encour-  .  ^ 

aged;  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  it  was  not  q£  Century”  Round  Table  of  the  Interna' 
actively  discouraged;  and  6r^  one,  then  two,  tional  Conclave  of  Women  Writers,  held  in 
then  later  increasing  numbers  of  women  began  Chicago  in  conne<ftion  with  the  International 
to  write.  One  hundred  years  ago,  in  1833,  Congress  of  Women,  July,  IQ33). 
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dc  Tio,  bc^  known  and  bc^dovcd  of  Puerto 
Rico’s  women  poets,  was  bom;  and  from  that 
day  to  this  the  continuity  of  woman's  contri' 
bution  to  Puerto  Rican  letters  has  been  un' 
broken.  The  pioneers  were  all  poets,  but 
toward  the  third  quarter  of  the  century  wo¬ 
man's  intellectual  unreA  showed  itself  mo^ 
forcibly  in  a  demand  for  better  educational 
opportunities.  The  local  papers — it  was  before 
the  epoch  of  dailies — began  to  burgeon  forth 
in  letters  and  articles  demanding  what  was 
then  known  in  all  countries  as  “female  educa¬ 
tion.’’  The  Puerto  Rican  woman  discovered 
herself  as  a  polemic;  and  she  has  never  since 
ceased  to  employ  the  talent  then  put  to  use. 

The  6r^  woman’s  magazine,  Brisas  <ie  Borin* 
qucn — “dedicated  to  woman,’’ as  it  declared 
itself  to  be — was  published  in  San  Juan  in 
1864.  It  encouraged  women  contributors,  dug 
up  the  records  of  prominent  women  in  the  paift, 
and  along  with  the  usual  inanities  of  mode  and 
sentimentalism,  offered  a  real  forum  of  which 
Puerto  Rican  women  timidly  at  fir^,  then  with 
increasing  confidence,  took  advantage. 

During  the  la^  period  of  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernors,  patriotism  was  an  increasing  theme 
of  women  writers  as  of  men.  The  Airring 
poems  of  Lola  Rodriguez  de  Tio,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  did  much  to  foAer  the  spirit  of  revolt 
and  the  demand  for  freedom. 

During  this  period,  and  following  the  Amer¬ 
ican  occupation  in  1898,  right  down  to  the 
present,  the  demand  for  the  right  to  vote  also 
occupied  the  minds  and  the  pens  of  women.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  contributions  made  by 
women  writers  to  the  local  press  in  the  paA 
decade  has  dealt  with  the  civic  disabilities 
of  women;  and  with  the  granting  of  suffrage 
laA  year,  these  contributions  have  become 
able  interpretation  and  criticism  of  political 
issues. 

In  the  fields  of  research  and  of  science,  as 
well,  Puerto  Rican  women  are  making  definite 
contributions  to  knowledge;  as  for  inAance, 
Raquel  Ramos  de  Dexter,  in  biology.  Con- 
chita  Melendez — herself  a  poet  of  diAinAion, 
many  of  whose  poems  have  been  translated 
into  English — is  author  of  a  scholarly  and  au¬ 
thoritative  work  on  The  Developmient  of  the 
T^oucI  in  Spanish  America.  Carmen  Gomez 
Tejera,  in  her  work  on  The  T^ovel  in  Puerto 
Rico,  has  given  us  a  genuine  adventure  in  his¬ 
torical  criticism,  the  firA  in  the  field.  Angela 
Negron  Munoz  is  author  of  invaluable  His¬ 
torical  Sl^etches  of  Puerto  Rican  Women;  and 
of  a  no  less  intereAing  series  of  contemporary 
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interviews,  covering  the  leading  personalities 
in  Puerto  Rican  affairs  and  the  chief  visitors  to 
the  island  during  recent  years,  soon  to  be 
gathered  into  a  book.  Isabel  Andreu  dc 
Aguilar,  Marta  Robert,  and  Ricarda  L.  dc 
Ramos  Casellas  are  commentators  on  current 
politics.  Margot  Arce  writes  sensitively  and 
arreAingly  of  art  and  literature.  The  poems  of 
“La  Hija  del  Caribc,’’  Trina  Padilla  de  Sanz, 
have  been  celebrated  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  island.  A  year  or  so  ago  a  commentator 
in  The  American  Mercury,  discussing  Spanish 
American  poetry,  singled  out  her  poems  for 
praise.  A  volume  of  her  short  stories  was 
published  in  Paris;  and  she  has  contributed 
prodigiously  to  the  insular  newspapers  and 
magazines.  An  ardent  beh'ever  in  Puerto  Rican 
independence,  her  work  is  inAinA  with  local 
color,  simple,  intense,  and  vivid. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  representative 
writers  in  Spanish,  there  is  a  small  group  of 
continental  American  women  resident  in 
EMerto  Rico  whose  themes  are  drawn  from  the 
island  to  so  great  an  extent  that  they  too 
should  be  classed  as  Ehierto  Rican  writers, 
writing  in  English.  Among  these  are  Ellen 
Glines,  whose  arreAing  and  lovely  poems, 
anthologized,  have  appeared  in  Harper's, 
Voices,  Poetry,  and  other  periodicals,  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Van  Deusen,  author  of  a  charming 
series  of  children’s  books  consiAing  of  Puerto 
Rican  poems,  sketches  and  short  books;  con¬ 
tributor  of  articles  on  the  island  to  leading 
magazines;  and  co-author  with  her  husband 
of  Puerto  Rico  :  a  Tropic  Isle.  Maude  Walters, 
of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  faculty,  has 
written  a  useful  work  on  puppet  shows  and 
made  various  colleAions  of  Aories  for  children 
of  school  age. 

It  is  also  intereAing  to  note  that  this  year 
has  seen  the  local  publication  of  a  book  of 
English  verse  by  a  young  woman  of  Puerto 
Rican  birth,  Ismael  Casalduc.  This  is  the  fir^ 
time  that  a  native-born  Puerto-Rican  woman 
has  published  a  volume  originally  written  in 
English. 

It  is  not  all  a  triumphant  forward  sweep, 
however.  Indicative  of  the  kinds  of  opposition 
with  which  the  talent  of  women  sometimes 
has  to  contend  in  Puerto  Rico  are  two  of  our 
contemporaries. 

One  is  Maria  Cadilla  de  Martinez,  an  in- 
tereAing  example  of  the  modem  spirit  in  Puer¬ 
to  Rican  letters,  whose  Aruggle  for  education 
and  recognition  has  juA  been  crowned  with 
success  after  almoA  a  lifetime  of  endeavor. 
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A  grandmother,  with  years  of  writing  and 
teaching  behind  her,  she  has  worked  as  hard 
as  any  toiler  in  the  6elds  for  what  she  has  won; 
this  spring  receiving  her  doctor’s  degree  from 
the  Center  of  Hi^orical  Studies  in  Madrid. 
Her  ^tudy  of  Puerto  Rican  folklore,  recently 
published  and  widely  commented  upon  by  the 
Spanish  press,  indicates  the  increasing  trend 
of  present'day  Puerto-Rican  writing:  a  trend 
toward  the  Puerto  Rican  pa^  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  environment,  and  toward  the  under^nd' 
ing  and  interpretation  of  the  “jibaro,”  the 
Puerto  Rican  mountain  dweller,  representative 
of  so  much  that  is  indigenous. 

The  other  is  a  young  woman  whose  work 
reveals  unusual  originality,  charm  and  power, 
but  whose  name  I  am  not  privileged  to  give. 
I  can  only  say,  in  evidence  of  good  faith,  that 
personally  acquainted  with  her  poems  and 
reading  them  in  manuscript,  with  increasing 
delight,  over  a  period  of  years,  I  would  ^ke 
my  reputation  as  a  critic  on  their  merit.  This 
woman,  ^ill  in  her  early  thirties,  is  married 
to  an  Hispanic  gentleman,  of  the  old  school, 
himself  cultured,  brilliant  and  delightful,  who 
believes  that  for  a  woman  of  birth  and  posi' 
tion  to  write,  and  what  is  worse,  to  publish 
h?r  writings,  is  nothing  short  of  disgrareful. 
His  wife  does  write,  and  her  manuscript  is  one 
woman's  authentic  footnotes  to  h’fe;  but  she 
has  never  published  one  of  her  poems,  nor 
read  them  to  more  than  a  chosen  handful  of 
people.  The  notable  facft  is  that  she  continues 
to  write  them,  with  increasing  power  and  ma- 
turing  technique. 

Woman’s  leadership  in  and  contribution  to 
public  education  in  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
notable  and  signihcant.  It  was  a  woman,  in' 
deed,  who  made  the  6r^  donation  of  a  building 
for  public  school  purposes,  and  that  during  the 
Spanish  regime.  She  was  Dona  Antonia  Marti' 
nez,  of  San  German,  who  presented  to  that 
town  her  ari^ocratic  old  home,  which  had 
once  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Quinones 
family,  prominent  in  insular  affairs  through 
many  generations.  During  Spam’sh  times  also, 
women  began  those  contributions  to  educa' 
tional  literature  which  have  flourished  so 
richly  on  the  island  during  our  own  period. 
Lola  Rodriguez  de  Tio,  already  mentioned  as 
poet  and  patriot.  Ana  Roque  de  Duprey,  and 
Clementina  Albeniz  de  Ruiz  are  among  those 
who  made  such  contributions  previous  to 
1900.  The  li^  during  the  fir^  third  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  imposing,  and  includes  a 
long  li^  of  authors  of  valuable  textbooks  be' 
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sides  innumerable  commentaries.  Among 
these — ^and  there  are  many  more — we  may 
mention  Herminia  Acevedo,  Monserratc  De' 
liz,  and  Beatriz  Lasalle. 

A  fitting  climax  to  any  ^udy  of  this  kind 
is  Doha  Ana  Roque  de  Duprey,  whose  life 
bridges  the  gap,  so  brief  in  years,  and  so  great 
in  circumstance,  between  the  period  when 
Puerto  Rican  women  were  juSt  beginning  to 
exert  their  powers  outside  the  family  circle, 
and  the  present,  when  their  intellecftual  cu' 
riosity  and  their  literary  aptitude  is  one  of 
the  most  admirable  features  of  insular  life.  The 
writings  of  Doha  Ana — as  she  is  referred  to 
affecitionately  the  island  over — would  fill  at 
least  a  five'foot  shelf  of  books;  short  Stories, 
novels,  treatises  on  botany,  textbooks  in 
geography  and  grammar.  She  was  described 
last  year  at  the  Commencement  Exercises  of 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  occasion 
of  being  granted  an  honorary  dodtorate  in 
letters,  as  “the  grandmother  of  the  present 
generation,”  but  there  is  no  decrepitude  in 
her  spirit.  For  more  than  fifty  years  Doha  Ana 
was  a  teacher.  She  Studied  astronomy  and 
botany,  and  while  Still  a  young  girl,  had  her 
researches  cited  by  Camille  Flammarion.  Her 
Botanica  Antiliana  classifies  some  six  thousand 
specimens.  Her  mind  has  been  drawn  moth' 
like  to  Mathematics,  Geography,  and  Philos' 
ophy  as  well.  During  a  half'century  she  has 
founded  and  edited  five  niagazines  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  woman.  She  is  author  of 
a  series  of  social  Studies  and  of  several  novels, 
and  throughout  her  work  she  has  preserved 
a  Style  flexible,  colloquial,  and  distinctive. 

The  attempt  to  deal  with  immediate  realities 
and  with  the  Puerto  Rican  paSt  is  an  attempt 
to  make  manifest  the  Puerto  Rican  personality, 
the  special  flavor  of  the  little  island.  On  its 
Caribbean  rock,  self-contained  and  lonely,  it 
has  had  always  a  personality  of  its  own.  To 
reveal  and  enrich  that  personality  is  the  delib' 
erate  purpose  of  most  of  Puerto  Rico's  woman 
writers  today. 

That  conscious  growth  of  a  sense  of  na' 
tionality,  that  development  of  a  recognizably 
Puerto  Rican  characfler,  is  shown  by  the 
Steadily  increasing  number  of  works  delving 
into  the  insular  paSt  and  attempting  to  inter' 
pret  it  in  the  light  of  modem  developments. 
We  find,  for  instance,  wcxnen — as  also  men, 
of  course —  reporting  Puerto  Rican  folklore; 
making  Studies  of  Puerto  Rican  music  and  the 
typically  Puerto  Rican  “danza”;  investigating 
moot  points  of  Puerto  Rican  history;  analyzing 
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the  work  and  charadters  of  di^inguished  feh 
low'citizens  of  the  paA  and  the  present;  making 
copious  political  commentary  and  thorough' 
going  and  very  valuable  sociological  Judies; 
as  well  as  writing  the  hdtion,  the  essays,  and 
the  poetry  of  Hispanic  h'terary  tradition. 

Beyond  all  que^ion,  the  work  being  done  at 
the  present  time  by  the  women  writers  of  Puer' 


to  Rico  affords  abundant  proof  that  this  small 
tropical  island  with  an  area  two'thirds  that 
of  Connedticut,  for  generations  under  attack 
by  pirates  and  pe^ilence,  with  hurricane  ^till 
a  recurrent  enemy  and  poverty  a  con^nt 
companion,  is  succeeding,  in  spite  of  difficulties 
at  home  and  consistent  indifference  abroad, 
in  achieving  a  literary  tradition  and  a  national 
personality. — University  of  Puerto  Rico. 


HUNGARY’S  LAUREATE 

By  ALICE  STONE  BLACKWELL 


ONE  of  the  mo^  romantic  figures  in  liter' 
ary  history  is  Alexander  Petofi,  the 
beloved  national  poet  of  Hungary. 

Bom  in  1823,  a  poor  man’s  son,  he  was 
educated  in  the  evangelical  parochial  schools. 
From  childhood,  he  had  a  passion  for  the 
drama.  While  at  boarding  school,  he  slipped 
off  and  went  to  see  a  band  of  Strolling  German 
players.  This  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  rules, 
and  the  head  of  the  school  wrote  to  Petofi’s 
father  that  his  son  was  “a  hopeless  dunce  and 
good'for'nothing.” 

After  this  disgrace,  the  boy  ran  away.  He 
went  to  Buda  PeSt,  hoping  to  enter  the  Na' 
tional  Theatre,  but  could  get  employment 
only  as  an  obscure  “super.”  For  a  time  he 
tramped  as  a  vagrant.  Finally  he  enlisted  in 
the  Austrian  army,  because  he  thought  the 
regiment  was  to  be  sent  to  Italy,  and  he 
longed  to  see  the  country  of  Horace.  Instead  it 
was  sent  to  the  Tyrol.  He  had  years  of  hard 
service,  during  which  he  suffered  from  want, 
abuse,  and  the  petty  despotism  of  narrow' 
minded  superiors.  Still  his  head  was  full  of 
poetry,  and  he  scribbled  verses  all  over  the 


walls  of  his  room,  and  constantly  recited  them. 
He  was  freed  from  this  life  of  slavery  by  the 
regimental  physician,  a  great  admirer  of  his 
poems,  who  declared  him  invalided.  His 
parents  welcomed  him  home,  but  he  could 
not  fall  in  with  his  father’s  wish  to  have  him 
take  up  his  own  trade,  that  of  a  butcher. 
He  went  to  college  for  a  time,  and  won  a 
prize  for  a  lyric  poem;  but  Still  the  theatre 
allured  him.  For  years  he  roved  the  country, 
aefting  with  Strolling  bands  of  players,  and 
always  having  poor  success.  He  almost 
Starved.  Meantime  he  was  beginning  to  be 
known  as  a  poet,  and  at  length  became  editor 
of  a  literary  journal.  He  made  one  final 
Struggle  for  success  as  an  aiftor,  in  the  National 
Theatre,  and  foiled  decisively.  From  this  time 
on  he  devoted  himself  to  writing.  In  rapid 
succession  he  sent  out  volume  after  volume 
of  poems,  which  went  Straight  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  His  songs  were  sung  every' 
where,  in  the  palace  and  in  the  hovel,  by 
college  Students  and  illiterate  peasants.  It  is 
said  that  he  seldom  woke  in  the  morning  or 
lay  down  at  night  without  hearing  the  people 
singing  his  songs  in  the  Streets. 
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Petofi  was  now  showered  with  honors.  In  CLOUD  AJ^D  SUH 

the  National  Theatre,  where  he  had  suffered 

fiasco  as  an  actor,  he  saw  the  whole  audience  High,  the  cloud  is  flying; 
rise  on  his  entrance  and  cheer  him  till  he  had  far,  far  is  she,  my  rose. 

taken  his  seat.  His  arrival  in  any  town  was  the  q-fig  ^loud  flies  weftward,  weilward; 
signal  for  a  fete  or  a  torchlight  procession.  Westward  the  bright  sun  goes. 

These  demonstrations  were  trying  to  his 

modesty,  and  when  he  saw  that  a  great  crowd  fly  o'er  her,  cloud,  and  say  I  bear 
had  turned  out  to  receive  him,  he  would  often  mournful  heart,  lil^e  you! 

enter  by  back  Streets  to  avoid  them.  Haile  o'er  her,  sun,  and  say,  like  yours. 

In  1846  he  married  Julia  Szendrey,  a  beau-  My  heart  is  burning  too! 

tiful  girl,  of  a  rich  and  distinguished  family. 

She  accepted  the  butcher’s  son  against  her  FALLOW  IS  MT  STEED 

parents’  will,  and  gave  up  wealth  for  poverty. 


The  great  Hungarian  novelist,  Maurus  Jokai, 
was  a  friend  of  the  poet.  In  his  historical  novel, 
Eyes  Like  the  Sea,  where  Petofi  appears  as  one 
of  the  characters,  he  describes  the  young 
couple  in  their  poor  lodging,  adorned  only 
with  portraits  of  the  leaders  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  handsome  frames,  Petofi’s  one 
luxury: 

“They  had  nothing,  and  yet  they  were  very 
happy.  Julia’s  sole  amusement  was  learning 
English  from  Petofi.  At  dinner  (which  was  sent 
in  from  “The  Eagle,’’)  we  spoke  English,  and 
laughed  at  each  other’s  blunders.’’ 

Petofi  wrote  in  his  diary:  “I  am  a  republican 
out  of  religious  conviction.  The  men  of  mon- 
archies  do  not  believe  in  the  development,  the 
advancement  of  the  world,  or  else  they  want 
to  check  them;  and  this  is  infidelity,’’ 

He  joined  with  heart  and  soul  in  the  revolu' 
tion  of  1848,  and  his  Up,  Magyar,  Up  became 
the  foreman  war  song  of  Hungary.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  Diet,  but  soon  en- 
li^ed  in  the  army.  He  became  secretary  and 
aide  de  camp  of  General  Bern  who  loved  him 
enthusia^ically,  and  asked  to  have  Petofi’s 
poems  read  to  him  on  his  death-bed.  Petofi 
drew  up  calls  and  manife^os,  and  his  war 
songs  were  read  to  the  soldiers,  and  received 
with  acclamations.  He  fell  in  battle  in  1849, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  leaving  more  than 
3,000  songs,  many  of  which  are  ^ill  household 
words  in  Hungary. 

Petofi’s  character  was  as  lovable  as  his  talent 
was  extraordinary.  He  wrote  in  his  diary, 
with  truth:  “Never  have  I  hired  out  even  a 
^ring  of  my  lute  or  a  ^roke  of  my  pen.  I  sang 
and  I  wrote  that  to  which  the  God  of  my 
soul  prompted  me;  and  the  God  of  my  soul  is 
liberty.’’ 

His  love  songs  are  original  and  charming. 
A  few  of  them  may  be  thus  rendered  into 
English: 


Oh,  fallow  is  the  color  of  my  Steed. 

His  hair  is  like  the  gold  that  glitters  bright. 
"Star"  is  the  name  of  this  good  Steed  of  mine; 
His  feet  are  swift  as  falling  Stars  at  night. 
Heigho,  my  beauteous  horse,  my  fallow  Steed. 
One  of  your  shoes,  where  is  it  gone?  Who 

(knows? 

Come,  let  me  take  you  to  the  smith,  my  Steed, 
And  then  do  you  take  me  to  see  my  rose! 

Oh,  fiery  is  the  charcoal  of  the  smith! 

In  my  love's  eyes  a  light  more  ardent  lies. 
Soft  is  the  iron  before  the  charcoal's  fire. 

Softer  my  heart  beneath  my  true  love's  eyes. 

Petofi’s  mother  has  been  described  as  “one 
of  nature’s  noble  ladies.’’  Her  son  said:  “She 
was  full  of  poetry.  I  drank  it  in  the  milk  of  her 
bosom.  I  learned  it  from  her  smiles  and  tears.’’ 

A  PLAM  THAT  FAILED 

Still,  as  I  journeyed  towards  my  home, 

I  thought,  "When  I  shall  see 
My  mother's  face,  so  long  unseen. 

What  shall  my  firSt  words  be? 

"What  beautiful  and  tender  thing 
Shall  first  of  all  be  said. 

When  she  holds  out  to  me  the  arms 
That  rocked  my  cradU'bed?" 

And  thoughts,  each  lovelier  than  the  laSt, 
Came  flocking  manifold. 

Till  time  with  me  seemed  Standing  Still, 
Though  on  my  carriage  rolled. 

Into  the  little  room  I  Stepped; 

My  mother  flew  to  me — 

And  speechless  from  her  lips  I  hung. 

Like  fruit  upon  its  tree. 
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Many  of  Petofi’s  poems  are  intensely  mar- 
tial.  Yet  he  longed  for  world  peace,  and  de' 
dared  that  all  men  were  insane  who  had  ever 
died  in  battle  except  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
His  creed  on  this  subjedt  is  summed  up  in  the 
following  h'nes; 

"Peace,  peace  he  unto  all  the  world. 

But  ne'er  by  tyrants'  will! 

Only  from  Freedom's  holy  hands 
Let  peace  the  broad  earth  fill. 

If  universal  peace  on  earth 

In  this  wise  there  may  be. 

Then  let  us  caSl  our  arms  away 
And  sin\  them  in  the  sea. 

But,  if  not  so,  arms,  arms  till  death, 

A  never'ending  fray! 

Tes,  even  if  the  war  shall  laSt 
Until  the  Judgment  Day! 

Pet66  fully  realized  that  courage  can  be 
used  otherwise  than  in  war.  While  Hungary 
was  ^ill  at  peace,  he  wrote: 

RAGGED  HEROES 

I  too  could  dress  my  verses  up 
In  rhymes  and  metres  fair. 

As  fits  when  we  go  visiting 

In  fashion's  pomp  and  glare. 

But  my  thoughts  are  not  idle  youths 
Who  for  amusement  live. 

To  go,  in  gloves  and  well'Curled  loc^s. 

Calls  to  receive  and  give. 

>^o  stvord  rings  noiv,  no  cannon  booms; 
Dim  ruH  has  quenched  their  rage; 

Tet  war  goes  on;  instead  of  stoords. 

Ideas  the  battle  wage. 

Anuwg  your  warriors,  O  my  Time! 

I  combat  as  I  can. 

'Tis  by  my  poems  I  contend; 

Each  is  a  fighting  man. 

Ragged  but  valiant  lads  are  they. 

All  brave  in  battle's  press. 

A  soldier's  duty  is  performed 
By  courage,  not  by  dress. 

Whether  my  poems  will  survive 
I  do  not  asl{  at  all. 

If  in  this  battle  they  perchance 
Muil  perish,  let  them  fall. 
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This  bool(  that  holds  my  dead  ideas 
E'en  then  will  sacred  be. 

Because  of  heroes  'tis  the  grave 
Who  died  for  liberty. 

There  are  said  to  be  good  translations  of 
Pet66  in  almo^  every  language  but  English. 
The  fadt  that  the  English  renderings  have  not 
been  considered  very  successful  seemed  to 
NX’arrant  another  attempt.  In  making  these 
versions,  I  had  the  help  of  Dr.  Robert  Braun 
of  Buda  Pe^  in  getting  at  the  poet's  meaning. 
— Boston. 
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View  Points,  published  from  Bampfylde 
House,  Exeter,  England,  is  a  promising  new 
reprint  publication  on  the  order  of  The 
Reader's  Digest  in  this  country. 

Professor  Harry  N.  How’ard  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity,  frequent  contributor  to  Bool^s  Abroad, 
is  the  American  editor  of  Bibliographic  Ball^a' 
nique  (Paris). 

The  Oxford  University  Press  is  publishing 
an  English  translation  of  Lauro  de  Bosis’  pro' 
phetic  verse  drama  Icaro,  and  in  a  separate 
volume  a  translation  of  his  Story  of  My  Death, 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 

The  revived  Bool^'Shelf  sedtion  of  Asia 
(New  York)  for  January  liAs  two  dozen  new 
Englis)i  books  dealing  with  the  Far  Ea^. 

The  Central  European  Observer  (Prague, 
Czechoslovakia)  is  an  Engb'sh'language  fort' 
nightly,  handsomely  illuArated,  which  keeps 
its  readers  abreaA  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
geographical  heart  of  Europe. 

Norman  Thomas  in  The  World  Tomorrow 
for  Odlober  26:  “The  inescapable  truth  is  that 
in  a  world  with  our  tradition  of  war  there 
can  be  no  secure  peace  until  we  have  sub' 
^ituted  the  ideals  and  pradtice  of  cooperation 
for  .  .  .  rampant  nationalism  and  .  .  .  eco' 
nomic  exploitation  .  . 

A  group  of  Soviet  writers  who  contribute 
to  the  Soviet  Culture  Review,  No.  5,  concur 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Y.  Olesha  as 
follows:  “I  fiiil  to  see  any  difference  between 
scKalled  “high”  and  “low”  genres  of  literary 
work.  I  devote  an  equal  sense  of  responsibility 
and  seriousness  to  work  on  newspaper  con' 
tributions  and  on  larger  things  that  are  to 
appear  in  book  form.” 

According  to  The  Library  Journal  for  Odto- 
ber  15,  there  are  seventy  public  libraries  in 
Bulgaria  which  are  supplied  with  radio 
receivers. 
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JULIEN  BENDA, 


By  WILBUR 


JULIEN  BENDA  has  something  in  common 
with  the  hero  of  the  cinema  version  of 
Robin  Hood,  who  waits  beside  an  aperture 
in  a  wall  through  which  the  sheriff’ s  yeomen 
mu^t  pass,  his  bludgeon  raised  and  ready  to 
break  the  6r^  protruding  head.  There  was  a 
wicked  glint  in  Mr.  Fairbank's  eye  which 
returns  to  mind  with  the  appearance  of  each 
new  Benda  article;  one  wonders  whose  skull 
will  crack  this  time.  For  thirty  years  he  has 
been  belaying  the  chief  figures  of  right  and 
left.  Bergson,  Maurras,  Maritain,  Bairw,  Ro' 
main  Rolland  and  Jacques  Bainville  have  all 
been  subjects  of  his  attacks.  Indeed,  the  con' 
si^ency  with  which  he  has  assaulted  rising 
reputations  bespeaks  on  his  part  an  aversion 
to  pedeAals  almost  as  noteworthy  as  that  at' 
tributed  by  the  Goncourts  to  Sainte'Beuve.  In 
view  of  this,  it  is  a  trifle  inaccurate  to  consider 
Benda,  as  many  American  critics  have  con' 
sidered  him,  simply  as  a  collaborator  of  Charles 
Maurras  and  Pierre  Lasserre  in  the  now  cen' 
tury'old  fight  again^  Romanticism;  or,  failing 
that,  as  a  sort  of  French  Irving  Babbitt. 

Benda’s  doeftrines  of  criticism,  and  his  Welt' 
anschauung  as  well,  are  be^  expressed  in  two 
books,  his  Belphegor,  1918,  and  his  Trahison 
des  Clrrcs,  1928.  The  thesis  of  the  firA  book 
is  that  in  our  day  Romanticism  has  vitiated 
our  whole  intelleiftual  mechanism.  We,  those 
with  the  leisure  to  read  and  meditate,  no 
longer  think,  but  approach  literature  and  art 
simply  for  what  is  beA  rendered  by  the  word 
“thrill.”  We  have  lo^  all  ta^,  save  for  amuse' 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  lo^  faith 
in  our  intellei^ls,  a  feith  absolutely  essential  to 
human  progress  and  a  loss  necessarily  im' 
plying  the  devitalization  of  the  intelledt.  The 
thesis  of  the  second  is  that  the  “clerc,”  by 
which  Benda  means  the  Intelleiflual,  has 
abandoned  his  calling  and  interested  himself 
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in  the  temporal,  rather  than  the  eternal.  The 
intelledtual  leader,  whose  duty  it  is  always  to 
have  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  spiritual 
rather  than  those  of  the  material  life,  has 
descended  to  the  market  place,  and  lost  him' 
self  in  parties  and  partisanships  which  have 
completely  obscured  his  mission.  The  oop 
ruption  of  the  intellect  and  the  corruption  of 
the  Intelledtual  have  thus  goiie  hand  in  hand. 

How  remote  is  the  position  of  the  author  of 
these  two  books  from  Maurras  and  Lasserre 
is  not  difficult  to  say.  Maurras,  like  Benda, 
is  an  opponent  of  Romanticism,  but  not  so 
much  for  its  corruption  of  the  mind  as  for 
what  he  considers  the  political  corruption 
which  has  accompanied  it— ^the  Revolution 
and  the  subseqiient  e^blishment  of  demo' 
cratic  government.  For  thirty  years  he,  as 
leader  of  the  Acition  Fran(;aise  group,  has  been 
committed  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  re^oring 
the  monarchy  to  France.  No  one  has  been 
more  completely  partisan,  more  completely 
devoted  to  an  undetached,  unspiritual  cause 
than  he. 

One  part  of  the  do<ftrine  of  Pierre  Lasserre, 
however,  at  fir^  sight  appears  similar  to  Ben' 
da’s.  In  the  laA  years  of  his  life,  Lasserre, 
having  abandoned  Maurras  and  the  Adtion 
Frangaise  after  fifteen  years  of  collaboration, 
finally  formulated  his  prescription  for  liberal' 
ism  (God  alone,  he  says,  could  have  the  right 
not  to  be  a  liberal),  a  prescription  which  de' 
mands  ab^ention  from  thought  and  adtion 
along  party  lines.  This  is  also  what  Benda  asks 
of  the  “clerc,”  but  with  an  absoluteness  of 
terms  which  may  not  be  disregarded.  In 
developing  his  thesis  Benda  has  gone  so  hr 
as  to  assume  the  Intelledtual’s  ab^ention  from 
such  a  number  of  the  adtivities  of  ordinary  life, 
(for  example  the  assumption  of  the  duties  of 
the  pater  familias,)  that  one  fears,  so  great 
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mu^  be  the  amount  of  experience  from  which 
the  Intellectual  is  barred,  that  the  final  effect 
w'ill  be  a  formidable  limitation  of  his  capacity 
for  under^nding  and  sympathy.  Moreover, 
Lasserre's  liberalism  never  made  him  relinquish 
his  ^rong  national  feeling,  whereas  the  send' 
ment  of  nationalism  is,  to  Benda,  a  passion  to 
which  the  “clerc”  may  not  yield  without  be- 
traying  his  tru^. 

Meanwhile,  Benda  differs  from  Professor 
Babbitt  in  being  a  philosopher  who  has  come 
to  literary  criticism  as  a  philosophic  discipline. 
Babbitt's  approach  to  their  common  problems 
is  more  purely  literary,  and  when  he  ap- 
proaches  philosophy  it  is  as  a  man  of  letters. 
The  ethical  sy^em  which  is  the  out^nding 
trait  of  the  new  humanism  bears  a  di^inCt 
literary  mark.  Moreover,  the  leader  of  the 
Cambridge  group  has  not  turned  his  back  on 
the  prospect  of  making  disciples,  an  activity 
which  would  be  inconsi^ent  with  Benda's 
principles  as  a  “clerc." 

The  remoteness  of  Benda's  position  from 
those  of  Lasserre  and  Maurras  is  inexplicable 
in  terms  of  politics.  Benda  is  a  Jew,  and  made 
his  intellectual  debut  at  the  time  of  the  Drey- 
fus  case.  His  ^nd  is  logically  developed  from 
beginning  to  end  in  contradiction  to  the 
ideology  of  Dreyfus's  accusers.  Maurras,  a 
leader  of  the  anti'Dreyfiis  party,  has  similarly 
perpetuated  his  early  attitude.  Lasserre,  ^rt' 
ing  as  a  follower  of  Maurras  and  finishing 
nearer  to  Benda  than  to  him,  is  the  only 
member  of  the  trio  whose  views  at  the  time 
of  the  case  did  not  determine  the  course  of  his 
subsequent  intellectual  career.  Benda's  remote' 
ness  from  Professor  Babbitt  seems  tempera' 
mental  but  there  appears  to  be  no  obvious, 
tangible  explanation  of  the  disparity  of  their 
attitudes.  Possibly  the  obviousness  of  the 
disparity  itself  makes  the  explanation  needless. 

There  exi^s,  to  be  sure,  in  all  three  men  the 
same  hostility  toward  Romanticism.  Maurras 
dislikes  it  on  political  grounds;  it  has  been 
the  handmaiden  of  Democracy.  Lasserre  dis' 
liked  it  for  political  and  philosophical  reasons: 
the  Romantics  had  voiced  and  tried  to  realize 
theories  which  offended  his  Gallic  common 
sense.  Professor  Babbitt's  ho^ility  is  ethical: 
Romanticism  has  foiled  to  make  us  happy. 
Benda's  is  different  from  all  three  others:  Ro' 
manticism  has  robbed  us  of  our  most  necessary 
possession,  foith  in  human  reason. 

The  exi^itence  of  this  hoAility,  once  noted 
however,  we  have  progressed  little  toward 
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understanding  the  man  and  the  significance 
of  his  ideas.  Simply  to  pigeon'hole  him  with 
the  other  anti'Romantics  tells  so  little  of  the 
^ory  that  it  can  be  acceptable  only  to  devotees 
of  gross  simplification— or  to  those  who  know 
him  only  at  second  or  third  hand.  It  does  not 
take  into  account  his  fierce  attacks  upon  his 
contemporaries,  and  even  makes  them  appear 
inane.  Inane  they  are  not,  once  it  is  shown  that 
Benda  is  an  independent  and  that  the  differ' 
ences  outweigh  the  similarity.  Our  failure  to 
recognize  this  is  unfair  to  Julien  Benda. 

Perhaps  it  is  also  unfair  to  ourselves. — 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
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Jugendrot\reuz  from  Vienna  is  one  of  the 
mo^  ta^efully  illu^rated  and  mo^t  wisely 
edited  publications  which  reach  our  office. 
The  September  issue  is  dedicated  to  Lower 
Au^ria. 

From  Professor  J.  S.  Hoyland's  book  The 
Cross  Moves  Eaft  (quoted  in  The  Christian 
Century,  Chicago,  for  October  i8):  “Hinduism 
may  give  us  a  fresh  under^anding  and  signi' 
ficance  of  the  cross  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  cross  should  be  borne  victoriously  for  the 
sake  of  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Gcxi." 

Lawrence  A.  Femsworth,  in  Spain's  Reli' 
gious  Struggle  (The  Commonweal,  October  20), 
accuses  the  Spanish  government  of  “bad 
faith  ...  in  its  supposed  regime  of  liberal' 
ism  .  .  ."  and  denominates  its  treatment  of 
the  Church  “the  shame  of  the  Spanish  repub' 
lie." 

Bernard  Serampuy,  in  a  melancholy  Adieu 
d  Frangois  Mauriac?  (Esprit,  November  i), 
accuses  the  noveh'^'joumali^  of  “une  crainte 
puerile  du  socialisme,  une  aversion  comi' 
que  .  .  .",  and  regrets  a  falling  away  from 
his  old  courage  and  hone^y  motivated,  Seram' 
puy  conjectures,  by  considerations  of  personal 
advantage. 

Abbe  EmeA  Dimmet  publishes  in  the 
November  17  number  of  The  Commonweal  an 
appreciation  of  the  late  Henri  Bremond. 

Sheed  and  Ward,  New  York,  publish  Warre 
B.  Wells'  translation  of  Francois  Mauriac's 
Vipers'  Tangle. 

W.  W.  Norton  of  New  York  publish  trans' 
lations  of  Rainer  Maria  Rilke's  Journal  of  My 
Other  Self,  Stories  of  God,  and  Comet  Chris' 
topher  Rill{e. 


YIDDISH  WRITING  IN  AMERICA 


By  A.  A.  ROBACK 


WHILE  every  nook  and  comer  of  Amep 
ican  literature  is  being  searched  and 
explored,  every  bit  of  gossip  examined  and 
dwelt  on,  there  is  one  se<ftion  of  it,  at  lea^t, 
which  has  been  wholly  negledled  in  American 
literary  circles,  in  spite  of  the  vitality  and 
lu^iness  which  it  has  been  exhibiting  on  its 
own  territory.  I  am  referring  to  Yiddish  lit' 
erature,  the  literature  of  the  two  million  Amer- 
ican  Jews  who  have  not  yet  Grayed  from  the 
cultural  fold  of  their  people.  The  Jews  are 
paradoxical  in  more  than  one  way,  both  acftivc' 
ly  and  passively.  They  are  ubiquitous,  mix 
with  all  other  peoples.  You  meet  them  in 
every  walk  of  life,  even  in  church,  yet  their 
cultural  life  remains  as  much  hidden  from  the 
view  of  the  average  American  as  the  Buddie 
gospel. 

If  the  Yiddish  literature  of  which  I  speak 
here  w'ere  a  foreign  importation,  its  unfamiliar' 
ity  at  leaA  could  be  underwood.  It  so  happens, 
that  American  Yiddish  literature  is,  in  a  sense, 
flesh  of  America's  flesh  and  bone  of  America’s 
bone.  Having  been  produced  on  American 
soil,  even  if  it  does  not  always  portray  Amer' 
ican  life,  it  muA  necessarily  represent,  in  some 
degree,  the  American  viewpoint.  Moreover,  a 
large  part  of  the  younger  Yiddish  literature 
does  depieft  American  life  and  is  even  identifled 
with  American  ideals.  Epic  poems  like  I.  J. 
Schwartz’s  Kentuc}{y  and  George  Washington 
arc  surely  part  and  parcel  of  American  liter' 
ature,  even  though  they  are  composed  in 
Yiddish.  The  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
American  literature  and  the  English  seems  to 
be  a  geographical  demarcation  and  not  a  hn' 
gui^ic  differentiation.  When  Raboy  tells 
about  life  on  the  prairies,  and  Halperin  apos' 
trophizes  the  side  walks  of  New  York,  they 
arc  essentially  contributing  to  the  literature 
of  America,  in  a  language  which  is  spoken 
in  America. 


The  foreign  elements  of  American  literature 
(from  the  linguistic  angle)  have  not  yet  been 
done  justice  to.  Not  only  is  it  a  desideratum  to 
investigate  the  racial  influences  of  Dreiser  and 
Mencken,  Hergesheimer,  Untermeyer,  Lc' 
wisohn  and  Benet,  Kreymborg  and  Sandburg, 
but  the  very  foreign  adjundts  which  have  crept 
up  in  this  country  among  the  various  racial 
uru'ts  (German,  Polish,  Lithuanian,  Italian)^ 
should  receive  at  least  a  modicum  of  attention. 
Yiddish  literature  is  superior  in  one  respedt 
to  the  other  adjundts  in  that  it  is  no  mere 
hangover,  or  moribund  survival  of  an  eStab' 
lished  literature  in  Europe,  but  is  a  frilLfledged 
literature  able  to  Stand  on  its  own  feet  and 
possibly  leading  in  the  world  federation  of 
Yiddish  literatures,  which  extends  from  Soviet 
Russia  to  South  Africa  and  from  Canada  to 
the  Argentine. 

Until  very  recently,  Yiddish  America  Still 
looked  to  Russia  and  Poland  for  its  beacons. 
The  three  giants  of  Yiddish  letters,  Mendele, 
Sholem  Aleikhcm  and  Peretz,  all  died  within 
tw’o  years  of  each  other  and  all  three  during 
the  World  War.  The  epigones,  Asch  and 
Reisen,  had  already  emigrated  to  America, 
where  they  served  to  magnify  the  galaxy  of 
writers  and  poets  that  had  already  formed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen' 
tury. 

Yiddish  literature  in  America  is  scarcely 
fifty  years  old.  Fifty  years  is  certainly  not  a 
long  period  historically  considered,  only  a 
generation  and  a  half.  In  these  five  decades, 
a  powerful  press  has  been  established  which 
numbers  even  tO'day,  with  the  tendency 
toward  assimilation  and  the  restriction  in  im' 
migration,  an  array  of  half  a  million  readers. 
Yiddish  journalism,  from  the  very  beginning, 
found  a  fruitful  soil  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  fugitives  from  Russian  tyranny  and 
persecution  could  both  satisfy  their  craving 
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for  knowledge  and  at  the  same  time  leam  from 
the  articles  in  their  newspapers  how  to 
ameliorate  their  economic  condition. 

The  outsider  little  realises  how  va^  an 
edifice  American  Yiddish  literature  is.  Not 
only  does  it  comprise  some  hundred  newspa^ 
pers  and  periodicals,  several  hundred  plays, 
coUeAions  of  poetry  by  the  scores,  novels  by 
the  hundreds,  but  even  a  library  of  essays, 
scientific  works,  books  of  criticism,  treatises 
on  music  (harmony),  excellent  memoirs,  art, 
in  short  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  h'terature 
of  a  cultured  people. 

It  was  in  America  that  the  firA  hi^ry  of 
Yiddish  h’terature  was  written,  that  the  fir^ 
hi^ry  of  the  Yiddish  theatre  was  published, 
and,  what  is  more,  that  the  fir^  adequate  Yid' 
dish  translation  of  the  Bible  appeared,  an  un' 
dertaking  of  twenty  years  by  the  poet  Yehoash, 
who,  together  with  Morris  Rosenfeld,  dom' 
mated  Yiddish  poetry  for  a  generation.  In 
this  connecftion,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Yiddish 
poetry  flourished  in  the  United  States  more 
than  anywhere  else.  The  earh’er  tendentious 
notes  of  Edel^dt  and  Winchevski,  which 
called  the  workingmen  to  combat  for  better 
social  conditions  and  a  more  equitable  econ- 
omic  system,  gave  way  to  the  more  lyric  drains 
of  the  refledtive  Yehoash  and  the  impassioned 
Rosenfeld,  in  whom  the  national  tendency 
blended  with  the  personal.  Rosenfeld,  too, 
complained  of  the  sweatshop  which  prevented 
him  from  seeing  his  child  awake,  but  he  was 
no  agitator.  Among  living  Yiddish  poets  in 
America  to-day,  Leivick  perhaps  ^nds  out 
because  of  the  lofty  conception  of  his  Golem, 
a  my^ic  play  in  verse,  which  has  been  rend¬ 
ered  into  English  as  well  as  into  several  other 
languages.  This  pillar  of  contemporary  Yiddish 
literature,  until  his  recent  retreat  to  a  sani¬ 
tarium  for  tuberculosis,  was  compelled  to 
work  as  a  paperhanger  for  his  daily  bread. 

The  novel  and  the  short  ^ry  have  not 
fared  so  well  as  poetry,  Grange  as  it  may  seem. 
With  Asch  residing  in  Paris,  the  number 
of  good  Yiddish  fiction  writers  reduces  itself 
to  Opatoshu,  Jonah  Rosenfeld,  Shapiro  and 
Raboy  among  the  older  men,  and  Chanukoff 
and  Glassman  among  the  younger  set.  David 
Pinski,  whose  reputation  as  a  dramatic  re¬ 
sounded  far  and  wide  in  non-Jewish  circles, 
has  recently  entered  the  domain  of  the  novel, 
bringing  out  his  ?{oah  Eden's  Generations, 
fir^  as  a  serial  in  Yiddish  and  subsequently 
in  book  form  in  English.  The  book  is  a  sort 
of  Forsythe  Saga  on  a  re^ridted  scale,  but 


bridling  with  conflicts  not  only  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  but  between  two  divergent 
civilizations  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Yiddish  theatre,  founded  about  fifty- 
five  years  ago  in  Rumania,  flourished  on  the 
Ea^  Side  more  than  anywhere  else  in  Jewry 
because  it  served  as  an  agency  both  for  amuse¬ 
ment  and  self-development,  and  furthermore 
its  program  was  not  impeded  by  oppressive 
government  measures  as  in  Russia  or  by  the 
poverty  of  the  masses.  It  was  here  that  great 
adtors  like  Jacob  Adler,  David  Kessler  and 
Morrison  began  to  thrive,  and  it  was  here 
that  Jacob  Gordin  undertook  to  reform  the 
Yiddish  drama,  but  his  produdtions  were  not 
American  either  in  spirit  or  in  content.  Kobrin 
and  Libin  were  the  fir^  to  write  on  American 
Jewish  subjedts:  life  in  the  tenement  houses  of 
the  lower  Ea^  Side,  problems  between  immi¬ 
grant  parents  and  the  children  weaned  away 
from  them  by  the  environment.  They  were, 
and  are  ^ill,  the  “presentiali^s,”  i.e.,  those 
who  readt  to  the  present  environment,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Pinski,  Hershbein  and  others  of  a 
higher  caliber  who  hark  back  to  the  paA,  in 
some  cases  the  remote  pa^. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Yiddish  writer  is  more  akin  to  the  older 
Yiddish  writer  or  to  the  non-Jewish  Amer¬ 
ican  writer  of  to-day,  we  find  the  que^ion 
difficult  to  answer.  For  the  younger  American 
Yiddish  writer,  the  surroundings  are  di^indtly 
American,  the  environment  is  a  Jewish  figura¬ 
tion  again^  a  multicolored  American  back¬ 
ground,  but  the  spirit,  nonetheless,  the  con¬ 
ception,  the  Weltanschauung  is  rather  Jewish 
— not  that  one  can  speak  of  an  American  or 
Jewish  point  of  view  of  poetics,  as  if  dealing 
with  political  parties,  but  rather  in  the  sense 
that  tbe  composite  picture  of  Yiddish  writing 
and  the  synthetic  make-up  of  American 
writings  do  not  coincide.  Yiddish  fidtion,  writ¬ 
ten  in  this  country,  let  alone  that  of  the  Old 
Country,  will  not  appear  in  Liberty  or  the 
Saturday  Evening  Poit.  Similarly,  Yiddish 
readers,  even  of  the  less  educated  classes,  will 
not  take  a  fancy  to  the  Tories  printed  in  the 
average  American  magazine.  At  the  same  time, 
the  American  reader  will  read  a  translation  of 
Chanukoff^ s  Submarine  Z-i  without  being 
aware  that  this  is  not  a  novel  originally  written 
by  an  American  writer,  a  circum^nce  which 
is  not  possible  with  the  works  of  the  classical 
Yiddish  writers. 

The  word  “extindt”  suggeAs  the  mo^  vital 
que^ion  of  all:  What  prospedl  is  there  of  Yid- 
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dish  literature  surviving  in  the  New  World? 
This  que^ion  has  been  posed  and  debated  back 
and  forth  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  author  of  the  fir^  hi^ry 
of  Yiddish  htcrature.  Professor  Wiener  of 
Harvard,  who  prophesied  its  disappearance. 
It  was  long  before  there  was  any  notion  of 
re^ri<fting  immigration  and  certainly  when 
there  was  no  anticipation  of  an  economic 
debacle  such  as  we  are  experiencing,  that 
Wiener,  with  reference  to  the  Yiddish  theatre 
in  America  wrote:  “It  is  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther  the  Jewish  theatre  can  subsi^  in  America 
another  ten  years,”  (History  of  the  Yiddish 
Literature  in  the  ?{ineteenth  Century,  p.  242). 

A  whole  generation  has  passed  since  these 
words  appeared  in  print  in  1899.  For  two 
decades  the  gates  of  America  had  been  prac' 
tically  closed  to  Yiddish  speaking  new  comers, 
and  to  boot,  within  the  la^  two  years,  the 
Yiddish  theatre,  together  with  Broadway’s 
White  Way,  has  been  undergoing  a  mo^ 
critical  period  which  bids  fair  to  ^i6e  the 
creative  impulses  of  dramatic  talent,  as  well 
as  the  ambitions  of  producers,  directors  and 
adtors.  With  all  these  handicaps  and  draw' 
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backs,  both  general  and  specific,  it  is  e^imated 
on  the  basis  of  adtual  box  oflSce  receipts  that  in 
the  fir^  half  of  the  I93i'3a  season  alone,  con' 
siting  of  twenty  weeks,  the  Yiddish-speaking 
public  in  greater  New  York  paid  over  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  admission  fees, 
which  means  that  the  receipts  for  the  entire 
season  would  aggregate  well  over  a  million 
dollars  in  greater  New  York,  only  one,  aU 
though  of  course,  the  larged,  Jewish  center. 

Prophets  of  doom  are  juA  as  often  wrong  as 
prophets  of  boom  and  probably  for  the  same 
reasons.  Both  see  before  them  a  regular  slope, 
either  uphill  or  downhill,  and  mi^ke  ^e 
probable  trend  for  an  absolute  certainty. 
Prophets  of  conditions  involving  human  rek' 
tions  all  too  frequently  are  prompted  by  too- 
much  self-confidence  and  wishfulness,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  too  little  knowledge  of  psy' 
chological  kws  and  hktorical  events  on  the 
other.  When  Professor  Wiener  predicted  that 
1909  would  usher  in  the  finale  of  the  Yiddish 
theatre,  it  was  probably  because  he  himself 
was  preparing  to  bid  adieu  to  Yiddish  liter' 
ature. — Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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By  JOSEPH  S.  ROUCEK 


Although  one  of  the  richer  (but  also 
the  poorer)  countries  of  the  world,  Rou' 
mania  has  suffered  to  a  great  extent  during  the 
la^  three  or  four  years.  The  economic  depres' 
sion  has  had  its  effedts  on  the  literary  product' 
ivity  of  Roumania,  especially  as  regards  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Roumanian  publishers  to 
put  on  the  market  recent  works  of  unknown 
or  littk'known  authors.  Only  the  produdtions 
of  authors  welhknown  to  the  public  now  ap' 
pear  in  print.  One  of  the  results  is  that  the 


later  works  of  the  e^bh'shed  writers  are  ffe' 
quently  disappointing,  and  the  decay  of  their 
creative  abihties  is  apparent. 

In  this  respedt  the  recent  works  of  Cesar 
Petrescu — who  ^nds  out  conspicuously 
among  the  four  leading  noveli^  of  Roumania 
(Liviu  Rebreanu,  lonel  Teodoreanu,  and  Camil 
Petrescu  are  the  others) — show  the  down' 
ward  curve.  His  late^  novels,  the  Mechanical 
Ballet  (Baletul  Mecanic),  The  Treasure  of  King 
Dromichet  (Comvara  regelni  Dromichet),  and 
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Gone;  Left  Address  (Plecat  fata  adresa), 
and  especially  the  Cremlin,  present,  in  general, 
only  average  reading  value,  and  suffer  even 
more  in  comparison  to  his  former  splendid 
novels.  Petrescu  has  succumbed  to  a  common 
ailment  of  writers;  he  produces  too  much  and 
writes  hurriedly. 

A  similar  fate  has  befallen  lonel  Teodoreanu, 
who  sketched  in  his  famous  La  Medeleni  the 
hi^ory  of  an  old  Moldavian  femily.  His  new 
work.  The  Girl  from  Zlataft  (Fata  din  Zla- 
tauA),  is,  on  the  whole,  a  repetition  of  the 
characters  and  the  events  of  his  earlier  books. 

On  the  other  hand,  Camil  Petrescu,  the 
poet  and  dramatic,  received  in  1931  the  Bra' 
tescu'Voine^i  Prize  for  his  La^t  Night  of  Love, 
Firil  Night  of  War  (Ultima  Noapte  de  Dra* 
go^e,  Intaia  Noapte  de  Razboiu).  This  is  one 
of  the  6neA  po^'war  Roumanian  novels,  and 
ranks  with  Cesar  Petrescu’s  The  Darf^ening 
(Intunecare),  and  Liviu  Rebreanu's  Ion.  The 
latter  literary  arti^  seleded  the  period  of  the 
World  War  for  his  Breaf('Up  (Ras^la)  which 
continues  the  welhknown  Ion,  but  which  has 
not  yet  appeared,  in  spite  of  the  pubhsher's 
advertisement.  Another  Transylvanian,  Eugen 
Goga,  a  brother  of  the  famous  Ocftavian  Gc^a, 
the  poet,  is,  in  contra^  to  both  Petrescu,  opti' 
mi^ic  in  his  Book  of  Creation  (Cartea  facerii). 

In  the  spring  of  193^  came  quite  a  surprise 
with  the  appearance  of  the  6r^  two  parts  of 
the  announced  six  volumes  of  the  cycle  On  the 
Threshold  of  a  Revolution,  by  Con^ntin  Stere, 
“the  invisible  head”  and  the  ideologic  of  the 
Peasant  Party,  and  the  defender  of  the  rights 
of  Bessarabian  Roumanians.  His  fame  is  based 
of  his  political  activity,  and  consequently  his 
literary  endeavors  had  heretofore  been  received 
with  suspicion.  But  his  Smaragda  Teodorov  and 
Vania  Rautu  marked  him  as  a  ^rong  and  ex' 
pressive  literary  personality.  He  paints  a 
powerful  piciture  of  the  life  of  a  Bessarabian- 
Roumanian  “boiar”  in  the  second  half  of 
the  laA  century  and  characterizes  vividly  the 
gcxxi-natured  and  massive  Ion  Rautu  and  his 
young  and  romantic  wife,  Smaragda,  whose  un¬ 
fulfilled  love  ambitions  furnish  the  main  plot 
of  the  fir^  volume.  The  hero  of  the  second 
book,  Vania,  is  the  neglected  and  unloved 
young  son  of  Smaragda,  who  suffers  here  the 
unreA  of  adolescence  and  the  subsequent  men¬ 
tal  and  sensual  crisis.  The  book  ends  with  the 
imprisonment  of  Vania,  who  participated  in 
the  sociali^  youth  movement.  Quite  recently 
the  third  volume  has  appeared,  entitled  The 
Soil  (Lutue). 


But  Stere  has  brought  nothing  new  or 
con^rudtive  to  Roumanian  fiction.  His  cycle 
can  beA  be  compared  to  the  works  of  the 
popular  romancer,  Mihail  Sadoveanu,  a  lead¬ 
ing  representative  of  the  Semanatorul  (led  by 
Nicolae  lorga,  a  schcx)!  which  has  emphasized 
in  its  writing  the  Roumanian  peasant  and 
Roumania’s  pa^.  Sadoveanu,  whose  numerous 
works  have  appeared  in  the  Viata  Romanes 
asca,  a  new  magazine  put  on  the  market  after 
the  Semanatorul  ceased  publication,  is  ^till 
faithful  to  this  school,  which  favors  the  peasant 
as  the  central  character.  Among  his  recent 
be^  works  is  The  Sign  of  the  Crab  (Zodia  can- 
cerului),  describing  with  humor  the  tour  and 
experiences  of  a  French  abbe  in  the  Moldavian 
Principality  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Very  near  to  the  mentality  of  Sadoveanu 
and  Stere  is  the  prieA  Gala  Galadtioh,  In 
Roxana  and  the  Mahmud's  Slippers  (Papucii 
lui  Mahmud),  we  meet  with  Chri^ian  sen¬ 
sibility  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  emotional 
sensualism  on  the  other — the  two  often  meet¬ 
ing  in  conflict. 

Quite  an  interc^  has  been  created  in  the 
Roumam'an  literary  world  by  the  debut  in  the 
field  of  the  novel  of  the  dramatist  Gheorghe 
Mihailo  Zamfirescu,  whose  Madonna  with 
Roses  (Madona  cu  trandafirii)  has  received 
the  prize  of  the  Society  of  Roumanian  Writers. 
Zamfirescu  specialized  in  the  environment  of  a 
small  Roumanian  town,  excited  by  an  unex¬ 
pected  incident — similar  to  Vicki  Baum’s 
treatment  of  Life  Goes  On. 

The  literary  abilities  of  Roumanian  women 
are  atte^ed  to  by  the  publication  of  Hortensia 
Papadat'Bengescu’s  Hidden  Trail  (Drumul  as- 
cuns).  She  is  a  clever  psychologist  and  master 
of  novel  form,  when  depicting  the  life  of  the 
upper  Five-Hundred  of  Bucharest,  with  their 
passions,  faults,  emotions,  likes  and  dislikes 
and  social  forms.  Another  of  her  works.  Con¬ 
cert  of  Bach's  Music,  belongs  with  a  few  other 
novels  of  Roumania  in  this  field,  the  greatest 
of  which  is  Petrescu’s  Galea  Vicfloriet,  a  picture 
of  the  new  Bucharest’s  decaying  society, 
centered  around  this  town’s  Fifth  Avenue. 

Lately  the  number  of  memoirs  has  been 
increasing.  Outstanding  from  a  literary  Stand¬ 
point  are  the  two  volumes  of  Memorii,  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  well-known  h'terary  Roumanian 
critic,  Eugen  Lovinescu,  the  contents  of  which 
centralize  around  the  author’s  clever  and  oc¬ 
casionally  bitter  remarks  about  several  Rou- 
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manian  generations  and  the  mo^t  representative 
leaders  between  1900  and  1931. 

The  moA  extensive  and  hi^rically  valuable 
are  the  Memoirs  of  the  Roumanian  hi^orian, 
politician,  ^tesman,  and  educator,  Nicolae 
lorga.  In  the  five  volumes,  published  in  1931, 
lorga  marks  down  in  a  lean  and  even  occasion' 
ally  telegraphic  ^yle  the  every 'day  incidents 
of  his  life,  v  inch — considering  the  all-around 
intere^s  of  the  “Grand  Old  Man  of  Rou' 
mania,”  and  his  political  and  cultural  im' 
portance — are  really  a  sort  of  political  and 
cultural  hi^ory  of  Roumania  in  miniature. 

We  can  also  include  within  this  field  of 
memoirs  a  book  of  beautiful  articles  by  Odtav' 
ian  Goga,  entitled  the  Predecessors  (Precurso' 
rii),  in  which  the  author  collerted  in  1930  the 
experiences  of  out^anding  Roumanian  per' 
sonalities. 

We  mu^t  not  forget  to  notice  the  appearance 
of  the  be^  up'tO'date  biography  of  that  great 
Roumanian  poet,  Mihail  Eminescu,  by  G. 
Calinescu,  especially  because  this  field  of 
literature  has  been  largely  neglected  in  Rou' 
mania. 

The  literary  historians  of  Roumania  web 
corned  the  publication  of  a  documentary  cob 
ledion  of  Professor  Torontiu,  Studies  and  Docu' 
ments  (Studii  si  documente),  which  is  the  care' 
fully  edited  correspondence  of  leading  literary 
Roumanian  personalities.  The  first  two  vob 
umes,  which  are  all  that  have  appeared  to  date, 
contain  the  correspondence  of  S.  Negruzzi. 
The  second  work  of  value  in  this  field  is  the 
editing  of  the  Roumanian  Classics  with  Com' 
mentary  (Clasicii  romani  comentati)  by  N. 
Cartoian,  Professor  of  Roumanian  Literature 
in  Bucharest  University,  in  cooperation  with 
leading  Roumanian  literary  experts. 

Poetry  has  been  lately  negleded,  especially 
in  comparison  to  the  other  literary  fields.  Ni' 
chofor  Crairu'c  Still  writes  excellent  verse  in 
his  newspaper  column  and  in  his  periodical. 
Thought  (Gandirea);  in  1931  he  received  the 
date  prize  for  his  Land  During  a  Century  (Tara 
peSte  veac).  Many  of  the  well-known  poets  are 
silent;  for  example,  Odavian  Goga  limits  him¬ 
self  to  writing  philosophical  essays  and  dra¬ 
mas.  A  Transylvania  heir  to  the  glory  of  Goga, 
Lucian  Blaga,  now  follows  his  example.  Of  the 
beginners,  Virgil  Gheorgiu  has  gained  favor¬ 
able  attention  by  his  small  volume  of  sonnets. 
Among  others,  mention  should  be  made  of  a 
new  colledion  of  the  sensitive  Adrian  Maniu’s 
The  Road  to  Stars  (Drumul  spre  dele);  poems 
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of  Ilaria  Voronca’s  Bewitching  (Incatatii);  and 
a  new  edition  of  the  colledions  of  the  Rou¬ 
manian  symbolid,  Ion  Minulescu. 

A  similar  situation  exids  in  Roumanian 
drama,  which  has  not  produced  any  outdand- 
ing  successes.  But  several  plays  have  been  well 
received  by  the  critics,  for  example,  a  beautiful 
drama  by  Lucian  Blaga,  The  Children's  Cru' 
sade  (Crucia  de  copiilor).  Several  promising 
plays  have  not  yet  been  produced,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  present  conservative  tendencies 
of  the  diredors  of  the  National  Theatre  of 
Buchared.  In  this  category  belongs  a  drong 
hidorical  drama,  Camil  Petrescu’s  Danton,  and 
a  philosophical  play  of  Gheorghe  Mihail  Zam- 
firescu.  Miss  T^a^asia  (Domnisoara  Nadasia). 
Petrescu’s  new  play,  Sam,  as  well  as  Danton, 
has  been  considered  too  revolutionary  for  the 
National  Theatre.  Several  authors,  such  as  the 
well-liked  Vidor  Ion  Pop,  had  their  plays 
presented  in  private  theatres. 

Several  new  plays  have  been  produced  by 
the  untiring  writer  Nicolae  lorga;  his  hidor¬ 
ical  dramas,  Ovid,  Cleofjatra,  and  The  La^  Ray 
(Ultima  raza),  have  been  well  received. 

The  acute  economic  situation  is  refleded  in 
the  appearance  of  the  Roumanian  periodicals, 
some  issues  of  which  are  frequently  delayed  in 
publication  or  omitted  entirely.  Of  the  newly 
founded  reviews,  the  Grains  of  Wheat  (Boabe 
de  griu),  has  been  received  favorably  by  the 
Roumanian  public  for  its  cultural  and  social 
news  of  Roumania  and  abroad;  Bucuta  is  a 
mod  conscientious  editor  and  has  been  paying 
special  attention  to  adult  education  in  various 
European  lands  since  the  appearance  of  the 
magazine  in  1930.  Of  several  Roumanian 
periodicals  which  have  lately  feded  out,  the 
disappearance  of  Rebreanu’s  daily  Literary 
Roumania  mud  be  especially  regretted,  as  its 
contributors  included  numerous  outdanding 
literary  figures,  such  as  Camil  Petrescu,  Ion 
M.  Sadoveanu,  Ion  San  Giorgiu,  Gheorghe 
Miahil  Zamfirescu,  etc.  Among  the  older  re¬ 
views  dill  holding  a  prominent  place  is  the 
Roumanian  Life  (Viata  Romaneasca),  formerly 
located  in  Iasi  and  now  edablished  at  Bucha¬ 
red.  Thought  (Gandirea)  celebrated  its  tenth 
anniversary  in  1930,  but  is  now  published  only 
infrequently.  As  for  the  provinces,  Pantelimon 
Halipa,  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Roumanians 
in  Bessarabia,  has  founded  Bessarabian  Life 
(Viata  Besarabiei),  dedined  to  give  Bessa¬ 
rabian  writers  an  opportunity  for  expression 
and  recognition. — Pennsylvania  Stau  College. 


PROPHETS  OF  DESPAIR 

(Delivered  as  a  Public  Ledure  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma) 

By  GUSTAV  MUELLER 


Looking  back  on  the  fir^  decades  of  our 
century,  I  find  four  German  writers,  who 
seem  to  me  mo^  significant  and  who  are  all 
prophets  of  I>espair.  They  are  Oswald  Spcn' 
gler,  Carl  Spitteler,  Stefan  George  and  Karl 
Bar^. 

I 

Spengler’s  philosophy  of  Life  is  a  grandchild 
of  the  old  pessimi^  Schopenhauer's  “blind  and 
empty  wiU'tO'live.”  Both  fight  on  two  fronts 
again^  idealism  and  again^  scientific  natural' 
ism. 

Idealism,  as  expressed  in  Hegel,  is  a  philoso' 
phy  of  unity  and  totality.  Humanity  is  united 
in  the  one,  complex  problem  of  life.  Hi^ry 
appears  as  an  attempt  to  symbolize  the  idea  of 
a  universal  whole  of  life,  to  find  a  harmony 
of  all  its  values  and  functions.  Such  attempts 
to  achieve  a  harmony  of  fundtions  con^itutes 
a  “culture.”  But  all  adtual  attempts  are  one' 
sided  and  break  down.  The  “whole,”  how' 
ever,  is  nevertheless  not  outside  or  behind 
these  attempts.  This  “world-spirit”  realizes 
its  own  universal  nature  in  the  series  of  cuh 
tures. 

Spengler  denies  idealism  because  he  denies 
the  unity  of  the  problem  of  life.  He  denies 
also  the  inherent  limitation  of  any  finite  form 
as  tentative  solution  of  the  problem  of  hfe. 
In  his  scheme  unity  is  replaced  by  a  plurality 
of  cultures  with  nothing  essential  to  relate 
them.  Philosophy  is  not  to  evaluate  and  to 
criticize  fadts  from  the  point  of  view  of  totality, 
but  to  ^te  and  describe  fadts. 

On  the  other  hand  Spengler  also  denies  nat' 
uralism  which  thinks  of  hi^ry  as  a  progressive 
accumulation  of  knowledge  concerning  na' 
ture.  This  progress  of  natural  science  is  said 


to  lead  to  a  progress  of  human  culture  based 
on  technical  advances. 

But  who  is  the  subjedt  of  this  progress? 
Spengler  asks;  and  what  is  its  standard?  In' 
dividuals  die,  and  they  are  the  only  conscious 
subjedts  we  know.  “Progress”  is  a  sneer  in  the 
fece  of  mortality.  And  progress  of  things  is 
meaningless,  since  only  purposive  souls  can 
progress  or  regress.  Improvement  of  the  tools 
of  life  muA  not  be  mi^ken  for  an  improve' 
ment  of  life  itself.  The  worship  of  fedts  is  an 
external  value  peculiar  to  our  civilization.  The 
progress'conception  re^s  on  an  optical  illusion; 
it  considers  the  la^  generation  as  an  end  and 
all  the  others  as  a  means  to  that  end,  without 
being  able  to  juAify  this  huge  egotism.  All 
epochs  are  equally  real  and  important,  whether 
they  are  remote  from  us  or  not.  Life  is  an  ever' 
present  ocean  where  the  particles  remain  in 
one  spot  and  only  the  weakness  of  the  spedtator 
engenders  the  illusion  of  a  diredted  flow. 

1  have  tried  to  show  what  Spengler  is  not,  by 
his  flight  both  from  idealism  and  science.  His 
own  method  is  that  of  an  “intuition”  revealing 
“metaphysical  fedts”  to  which  the  eye  of  com' 
mon  reason  is  supposed  to  be  blind. 

Organic  Arudtures  are  revealed.  Every  thing 
or  ge^ure  from  the  cathedral  to  the  finery 
of  a  country'maid  or  from  Jazz  to  the  New 
Realism  is  a  symbol  of  the  underlying  or 
ganic  ^rudture.  And  these  anonymous  or  im' 
personal  Arudtures  are  called  cultures.  They 
have  like  all  natural  organisms  their  youth, 
maturity  and  death.  In  them  all  fundtions  are 
simultaneous.  We  mu^  not  dissedt  them  and 
try,  for  example  to  derive  literature  from  eco* 
nomics,  or  try  to  under^nd  economic  sy^ems 
as  results  of  ideas:  all  are  symbolic  indications  | 
of  the  underlying  organic  whole. 
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Spcngler  is  right  when  he  proclaims  Goethe 
as  one  of  the  fathers  of  his  “morphology.” 
Goethe,  however,  as  well  as  Hegel,  would 
have  rejected  this  dogma  of  completely  separate 
entities.  It  is  an  awkward  impossibility  to  deny 
common  reason  to  man  and  to  say  that  no  other 
culture  except  your  own  can  be  underwood, 
and  then  go  and  write  a  whole  book  in  order 
to  make  you  under^nd  those  other  cultures 
that  can't  be  underwood  at  all.  Some  Spen' 
glerian  views  of  our  own  time  are  to  a  large 
extent  the  common  outlook  of  the  other  wri' 
ters  we  are  to  consider. 

The  Decline  of  the  WeSt  is  not  the  main 
theme  of  Spengler’s  book.  It  is  only  an  in^nce 
of  what  the  “metaphysical  historian”  calls  a 
general  law  of  his  cultural  organisms,  that  they 
muA  pass  through  the  ^ges  of  youth,  ma' 
turity  and  decay. 

“Culture”  indicates  the  youth  and  maturity 
of  a  hi^orical  whole.  The  early  times  are 
naive,  unrefle<ftive  and  creative.  They  produce 
great  and  elevated  ^yles.  They  unite  personal 
ends  and  social  orders.  They  are  dominated  by 
small  centres  and  ari^ocracies.  The  cb'max  of 
cultures  is  reached  when  ^rong  and  selfcon' 
scious  individuals  appear  who  sum  up,  exhau^ 
or  “sell  out”  their  cultural  sub^nce.  The 
feeling  of  God  and  world  that  has  guided  a 
culture  becomes  embodied  and  logically  fop 
mulated  in  philosophical  sy^ems. 

Afterwards  “civilization”  begins:  mere  ex' 
i^cnce  without  ju^ifying  ideals  or  necessary 
forms;  radical  intelhgentsia  playing  with  self* 
dc^rudtive  doctrines;  transformation  of  art 
into  a  luxury  of  privileged  classes  and  mere 
repetitive  tradition;  cheap  and  showy  effects 
and  ornaments  unrelated  to  gcxxl  taAe;  insin' 
ccrity  in  life  and  in  the  use  of  materials; 
primitivisms  and  exotic  curiosities;  plundering 
of  ruins  and  gathering  of  collections  in  dead 
museums.  Civilization  is  the  time  of  formless 
masses,  of  utilitarian  practicabih'ty  without 
power  to  remove  misery,  and  arbitrary  individ' 
ualiAic  ethics.  Colossal  world'cities  with  evep 
increasing  artihciality  of  life  are  crowded  with 
people  who  do  not  enjoy  their  own  work  and 
do  it  through  fear  of  ^rvation  only.  Work  has 
become  “a  job.”  Success  is  sought  in  quanti^ 
tativc  and  external  records.  All  intere^s  are 
summed  up  in  “panem  et  circenses,”  food  and 
exciting  competitive  sports.  The  feeling  of 
vam'ty,  anxiety  and  loss  prevails.  The  la^ 
philosophies  are  pessimi^ic  ar.d  tired  expres' 
sions  of  this  loss  of  all  faith,  Icmking  back  in 
discouragement  on  the  more  glorious  pa^. 


The  grim  and  fervent  eruptions  of  this 
“metaphysical”  poetry  are  cry^Uized  by  an 
ice'Cold  indu^rious  intelledt.  Spengler’s  emo' 
tional  pic^re'language  is  fascinating,  his  ah 
mo^  Hegelian  sense  of  synopsis  and  imperson' 
ah'ty  is  impressive,  his  lucid  compaeftness  of 
faefts  and  his  dieftatorial  impetuosity  are  per' 
suasive,  and  all  seem  to  naake  his  prophecy  as' 
sume  the  character  of  the  writing  on  the  wall. 

(Continued  in  the  next  issue) 
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Maurice  Grammont,  the  ftunous  Montpeh 
lier  phonetician,  on  L’Art  de  la  Fontaine  (Le 
Franfais  modeme,  Paris,  Oc^lober):  “Sa  langue 
et  son  Ayle  ont  autant  d'aisance  que  la  prose 
la  plus  facule,  mais  en  meme  temps  beaucoup  de 
fermete  rythmique;  et  qu’on  ne  dise  pas  que  le 
vers  libre  lui  donne  des  facilites  particulieres, 
car  le  vers  hbre  tel  qu’il  le  comprend  e^  d’un 
maniement  bien  plus  difficile  que  le  vers  uni' 
forme.” 

The  ReviSta  Chilena  de  HiStoria  y  Ceogra' 
fia  (Santiago  de  Chile,  MayO'AgoAo  de  1933), 
has  a  bibh'ography  of  the  works  of  Ricardo 
Palma. 

Issue  No.  3  of  the  Soviet  Culture  Review 
(Moscow)  for  1933  prints  an  article  on  the 
life  and  activities  of  the  great  Russian  play' 
wright  and  director  Stanislavsky,  founder  of 
the  Moscow  Art  Theater. 

La  Civilisation  Phentcienne  d'apres  les  fouil' 
les  de  Ras'Shamra  (in  Annales  de  I'Universite 
de  Paris,  Septembre-Octobre,  1933),  by  Char' 
les  Virolleaud,  evaluates  the  significance  of 
this  mo^  important  archeological  find  in  Syria 
in  recent  times. 

The  two  “Erganzungbande”  (Vols.  XIII 
and  XIV)  to  the  seventh  edition  of  Meyer’s 
famous  Lexicon  (Leipzig,  Bibliographisches 
In^itut)  come  through  the  alphabet  a  second 
time  as  fiir  as  the  letter  L,  and  bring  German 
affairs,  in  particular,  carefully  down  to  date. 

One  of  the  mcj^  useful  of  the  reminders  of 
the  age’s  paA  experience  in  <x)nne<ftion  with 
the  money  problem  is  Ludwig  Bernhard’s 
article  Ein  unStarres  WdhrungssyStem  im 
Weltalter  in  the  Deutscher  Vol\swirt,  Berlin, 
for  Augu^  25. 

Esprit  (Paris)  for  Oeftober  1  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  thorny  problem  L' Argent,  mi' 
sere  du  pauvre,  mis^re  du  riche. 

Jakob  Wassermann’s  pessimi^ic  My  Life  as 
a  German  Jew  is  published  in  English  transla' 
tion  by  Coward'McCann. 
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“LE  SOUVENIR  DE  RENE 
BOYLESVE” 

By  AARON  SCHAFFER 


HEN  Anatole  France  died  in  1924,  there 
were  many  Frenchmen  who  were  of  the 
opinion  that  his  mantle  had  descended  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Rene  Boylesve,  the  author  of 
at  leaA  four  ma^rpieces  of  French  ficftion. 
Mademoiselle  Cloque,  la  Becquee,  la  Jeune  fille 
hien  elevee  and  Madeleine  jeune  femme,  not  to 
mention  many  other  intere^ing  works.  Boy- 
lesve’s  very  retiring  and  thoroughly  ariAocratic 
temperament  had  caused  him  to  remain  com- 
paratively  unknown  to  the  large  reading 
pubhc,  so  that  his  ele  Aion  to  the  French  Acad' 
emy  in  1918  came  as  an  almo^  ^artling  sur' 
prise.  Henceforth,  however,  his  reputation  was 
solidly  e^blished  and  there  were  those  who 
spoke  of  him  as  the  diredt  descendant  of  Balzac 
and  Flaubert,  on  the  one  hand,  and  vbe  peer 
of  Anatole  France,  on  the  other.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  and  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  ranking  of 
the  French  makers  of  hdtion,  Boylesve  was  not 
defined  to  wear  anybody’s  mantle  for  long, 
as  he  followed  Anatole  France  to  the  grave 
within  two  short  years  at  the  age  of  only  6fty' 
eight.  This  premature  and  quite  sudden  death 
ralUed  about  his  memory  all  of  his  friends  and 
admirers,  led  and  marshaled  by  his  literary 
executor,  M.  Gerard'Gailly,  who  determined 
to  see  to  It  that  his  name  should  not  be  for' 
gotten  nor  his  fame  be  allowed  to  decline. 
Within  a  year,  a  number  of  shorter  works  left 
by  Boylesve  in  manuscript  had  been  published 
and  forgotten  ^ries  written  early  in  his  career 
re'issued.  A  beginning  was  made  of  the  publi' 
cation  of  the  extensive  diary  he  had  kept  during 
the  thirty  or  more  years  of  his  literary  ex' 
perience;  and  critical  articles  as  well  as  longer 
Judies  on  the  ensemble  of  his  works  poured 


from  the  press.*  But  it  remained  for  M.  Gerard' 
Gailly  to  cry^llize  this  posthumous  homage 
to  the  memory  of  Boylesve  into  a  monument, 
not  of  marble  or  bronze,  but  of  inedits,  docu' 
ments  and  critical  analyses  that  should  keep 
the  name  of  the  novelist  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people.  This  monument  is  known  as  Le  Sou' 
venir  de  Rene  Boylesve,  and  is  described  in  the 
preliminary  prospeeftus  as  “une  collection  d’ou' 
vrages  inedits  qui  lui  seront  consacres:  etudes 
critiques,  biographiques,  recherches  de  sources, 
souvenirs  personnels,  documents  divers  se 
rapportant  a  son  oeuvre  ou  a  sa  personne.” 
The  plan  calls  for  the  annual  publication  of 
four  little  volumes,  attractively  printed  and 
bound  and  with  occasional  illustrations,  from 
the  pens  of  men  and  women  prominent  in  the 
world  of  letters  and  art,  whom  the  prospectus 
Styles  “des  ecrivains  parfois  opposes,  mais  reu' 
nis  du  moins  dans  une  meme  sympathie  envers 
le  maitre  prematurement  disparu.”  The  col' 
leCtion  is  under  the  general  editorship  of  M. 
Gerard'Gailly  who,  as  will  be  seen,  has  ah 
ready  contributed  two  volumes  to  it;  it  is 
published  “aux  fclitions  du  Divan”  in  Paris. 

As  the  months  have  passed,  M.  Gerard' 
Gailly  has  diligently  promoted  and  supervised 
the  project  so  that,  by  now,  some  half-dozen 
neat  little  volumes  have  made  their  appearance 
and  numerous  others  are  promised  for  early 
publication.  We  are,  therefore,  in  a  position 

I.  For  a  consideration  of  the  posthumous 
publications  of  Boylesve  and  critical  apprecia' 
tions  written  in  1926  and  1927,  vide  the  present 
writer's  Boylesve  Redivivus  in  Modem  Lan' 
guage  Notes  for  January  1928. 


Rene  Boylesve 
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to  take  ^tock  of  what  has  already  been  achieved 
and  to  evaluate  its  contribution  to  our  knowb 
edge  and  appreciation  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Boylesve.  This  we  may  here  attempt  through 
a  brief  consideration  of  each  of  the  fir^  six 
volumes  in  the  series  of  le  Souvenir  de  Rene 
Boylesie. 

The  fir^  volume  in  the  colle^ion,  Rene 
Boylesve  et  Marcel  Prouft:  quelques  echanges  et 
ttmoignages,  was  published,  appropriately 
enough,  on  January  14,  1931,  the  6fth  anni- 
versary  of  Boylesve's  death.  It  is  made  up  of 
ten  letters  that  passed  between  Boylesve  and 
Prou^  from  1917  to  1921,  one  by  each  of  the 
men  also  given  in  fac'simile,  and  of  a  reprint 
of  Boylesve's  excellent  article,  “Premieres  re- 
tlexions  sur  I'oeuvre  de  Marcel  Prou^,”  which 
fir^  appeared  in  the  January  1923  number  of 
the  ?{ouvelle  Revue  Franqaise,  devoted  in  its 
entirety  to  the  memory  of  Proust.  The  ten 
letters  are  preceded  by  an  introductory  study, 
by  Gcrard-Gailly,  of  the  literary  and  psycho- 
logical  affinities  existing  between  the  two 
novelists,  the  upshot  of  w’hich  is  that  some  of 
i  Boylesve’s  earlier  work  reveals  him  as  a  Prous- 
tien  “avant  la  lettre"  (the  affinity  is  Stronger 
and  much  more  obvious  in  such  of  the  later 
novels  as  Elise  and  Je  vous  at  desiree  un  soir). 
The  first  letter,  written  by  ProuSt  to  thank 
Boylesve  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  his 
volume  of  short-Stories,  le  Bonheur  a  cinq  sous, 
is  a  whole-hearted  tribute  to  the  latter’s  liter¬ 
ary  qualities,  in  the  course  of  which  ProuSt 
addresses  to  himself  the  following  amusing 
parody  on  a  line  from  Moliere’s  I'Ecole  des 
femmes: 

"Boylesve  avec  deux  mots  en  evt  dit  plus  que 

(vous." 

ProuSt  complains  of  the  State  of  his  health, 
more  especially  of  his  eyes  which,  he  says, 
have  been  troubling  him  for  two  years.  Mo^ 
of  the  other  letters,  like  this  one,  were  written 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  latest 
publications  of  one  or  the  other,  or  to  accom- 
j  pany  these  publications.  They  contain  in- 
I  tereSting,  though  usually  highly  flattering, 
f  critical  remarks,  and  are  thoroughly  informal 
and  affeeftionate  in  Style.  In  the  eighth,  for 
in^nce,  Boylesve  writes:  “Je  desire  beaucoup 
que  vous  soyez  tout  a  fait  a  I’aise  avec  moi; 
jc  n’en  dirais  pas  autant  a  beaucoup. — Oui, 
certainement,  je  vous  permets  de  me  telepho- 
ner  quand  vous  vous  sentirez  dispose.  Vous 
aavez  que,  de  longtemps,  je  vous  aime  infini- 
ment.’’ 
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The  second  volume  in  the  series.  Souvenirs 
de  la  rue  des  Vignes,  by  Jean-Louis  Vaudoyer, 
was  published  on  April  14,  1931,  the  sixty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  Boylesve’s  birth.  Tliis 
brief  Study  also  appeared  as  an  article  in  la 
Revue  Universelle  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
is  a  slightly  sentimental  account  of  Vaudoyer’s 
twenty-year  acquaintance  with  Boylesve, 
devoting  itself  chiefly  to  a  charadlerization  of 
Boylesve  the  man  and  to  a  fairly  detailed 
description  of  his  home  in  the  rue  des  Vignes 
at  Passy.  As  it  was  the  present  writer’s  in¬ 
estimable  privilege  to  enjoy  a  delightful  after¬ 
noon  in  August  1925  “en  tete-a-tete”  with 
Boylesve,  in  the  Striking  Study  of  this  rue  des 
Vignes  house,  Vaudoyer’s  intimate  piefture 
has  for  him  the  added  advantage  of  touching 
off  precious  memories. 

Vaudoyer ’s  volume  is  followed  by  one  by 
Gerard-Gailly,  entitled  ^ui  etait  Mademoiselle 
Cloque?  Taking  as  his  point  of  departure  the 
Statement  from  a  le<fture  by  Boylesve  during 
which  he  discusses  the  identity  of  the  principal 
character  of  his  first  great  novel:  “La  vieille  de¬ 
moiselle,  e’etait  moi!”  Gerard-Gailly  proves, 
with  the  aid  of  a  rather  imposing  array  of 
fec?tual  evidence,  that  the  novelist  is  here  telling 
only  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  that  Mademoiselle 
Cloque,  like  praAically  all  the  other  characters 
of  the  novel,  was  drawn  from  the  life.  The 
original  of  the  heroic  old  maid,  Athenais 
Cloque,  was,  he  contends,  one  Adela  de  Blac- 
que,  a  militantly  pious  friend  of  the  grand¬ 
parents  of  Boylesve  at  the  time  when  he  was 
living  with  them  during  his  Student-days  at 
the  lycec  of  Tours.  After  giving  a  picture  of 
the  ecclesiastical  activity  and  the  preoccupa¬ 
tions  of  the  devout  laity  of  the  Tours  of  the 
eighteen-eighties,  Gerard-Gailly  concludes  that 
Mademoiselle  Cloque  is,  none  the  less,  not  a 
“livre  a  cle”  but  a  “livre  a  sources.”  He  then 
gives  a  brief  history  of  the  publication  of  the 
novel,  originally  intended  by  Boylesve  to  be 
merely  a  short-Story,  and  written  simultaneous¬ 
ly  with  the  earlier  chapters  of  la  Becquee.  It 
appeared  serially  in  Id  Grande  Revue  before 
being  issued  in  book-form  in  1899. 

The  last  volume  in  the  1931  series  is  an 
Introduction  d  la  lecture  de  Rene  Boylesve,  by 
Gonzague  True,  and  is  a  very  favorable  critical 
aper(u  of  the  Tourangeau’s  principal  novels. 
The  following  rapprochement  of  Boylesve  with 
that  other  great  Tourangeau,  Balzac,  though  it 
may  seem,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  trifle  exaggerated, 
might  well  serve  as  the  “devise,”  not  only  of 
Gonzague  True,  but  also  of  Gerard-Gailly  and 
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his  whole  band  of  what  might  ju^Iy  be  called  of  this  1898  edition  belonging  to  Boylesve, 


“Boylcsvolators:”  “Rene  Boylesve  a  etc  Ic 
plus  grand  romancier  que  nous  ayons  depuis 
Balzac,  moins  ample,  moins  va^e,  moins  puis^ 
sant  que  cet  autre  maitre,  mais  plus  humain, 
plus  profond  et  surtout  plus  pur.”(p.84)  The 
present  writer,  despite  a  whole'hcarted  admira* 
tion  for  Boylesve,  finds  this  pronouncement 
somewhat  excessive. 

The  193a  series  opens  with  one  of  the  mo^ 
intere^ing  of  the  volumes  to  appear  thus  far, 
a  result  of  Gerard-Gailly’s  literary  executor' 
ship  and  again  published  on  the  anniversary 
of  Boylesve’s  death.  It  prints  in  full,  for  the 
fir*  time,  the  portions  of  Boylesve's  diary  re' 
lating  to  his  ten-day  sojourn  in  the  lake  coun' 
try  of  northern  Italy  in  September  1895,  as 
well  as  the  original  versiem  of  his  novel,  le 
Parfum  des  lies  Borroinees.  A  *riking  fa* 
about  the  travel-notes,  here  entitled  Voyage 
aux  ties  Borromees,  is  that  they  exi^t  in  two 
parallel  sets  of  diary-entries,  both  of  which 
Gerard'Gailly  reproduces;  and  their  signifi' 
cance  derives  from  the  additional  fa*  that 
Boylesve  borrowed  from  them  not  only  isol' 
ated  words  and  phrases,  but  sentences  and 
even  longer  passages,  when  he  came  to  novelize 
his  trip.  The  two  accounts  of  the  Voyage  were 
kept  in  note-books  bearing  the  caption:  Guir' 
lande  de  lauriers'roses  (Couleurs  et  parfums 
d'ltalie),  and  excerpts  from  them  had  appeared 
in  la  Province  nouvelle,  a  periodical  issued  at 
Auxerre,  for  September  1896;  for  the  mo* 
part,  however,  they  had  remained  inedits, 
and  Gerard'Gailly  has  rendered  a  genuine 
service  in  thus  making  them  generally  known. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  fir*  form  of  le  Par' 
fum  des  ties  Borrom^s,  a  short'*ory  of  some 
fifty  pages  which  Boylesve  had  permitted  to 
remain  in  manuscript.  The  volume  closes  with 
an  important  “Notice  bibliographique”  by 
Gerard'Gailly,  who  calls  attention  to  the  fa* 
that  Rousseau  had  earh'er  intended,  as  he  tells 
us  in  the  second  book  of  his  Confessions,  to  use 
the  Borromean  isles  as  the  setting  for  his  ?(ou' 
velle  Heloise.  He  then  traces  the  hi*ory  of  le 
Parfum  des  ties  Borromees  through  the  follow' 
ing  five  *ages:  i)  the  two  sets  of  joumal'items 
con*ituting  the  Voyage;  2)  the  short'*ory 
version  written  in  1896;  3)  the  fir*  novel' 
version,  some  ten  or  twelve  times  the  length 
of  the  short-^ory,  written  in  i896'97  and  puly 
lished  “chez  OllendorflF”  in  1898  (this  vet' 
sion  is  now  out  of  print  and  “introuvable,” 
according  to  Gerard'Gailly,  who  had  read  and 
*udied  it  in  its  manuscript  form);  4)  a  copy 


with  almo*  half  of  its  lines  penciled  out  and 
many  new  h'nes,  paragraphs  and  even  pages 
8ub*ituted,  these  alterations  having  apparently 
been  made  in  the  spring  of  1907;  and  5)  the 
Calmann-Levy  edition  of  the  novel,  printed 
in  the  ^11  of  this  same  year  and  based  on  the 
altered  1898  edition,  but  again  showing  nu' 
merous  changes,  that  had  been  introduced  into 
the  galley'proofs.  The  Calmann-Levy  edition 
is  shown  by  Gerard'Gailly  to  be  a  much- 
watered  version  of  that  of  1898,  which  he  for 
prefers;  in  the  words  of  the  critic  Boylesve 
had  metamorphosed  an  “apre  Carmen"  into 
a  “langoureuse  Butterfly"  (p.  136).  Gerard-Gailly 
terminates  his  “Notice”  with  a  comparison 
of  le  Parfum  des  ties  Borromees  with  Gabriel 
Faure’s  PAmour  sous  les  lauriers'roses  (Paris, 
Fasquelle,  1905),  which,  he  is  convinced,  was 
*rongly  influenced  by  the  Ollendorff  form 
of  the  Boylesve  novel. 

The  final  volume  which  we  shall  examine 
is  another  *udy  by  Gerard-Gailly,  called  Rene 
Boylesve  ennemi  de  I'amour.  Following  the  lead  | 
of  a  chapter  on  “Rene  Boylesve  et  I'amour”  in 
Gonzague  True’s  Introdudion,  Gerard-Gailly 
attempts  to  show,  through  the  citation  of 
speeches  by  such  chara*ers  as  le  marquis 
d’Aubrebie  (Mademoiselle  Cloque),  le  baron 
de  Chemille  (J^ouvelles  leqons  d'amour  dans 
un  pare)  and  the  Dante-Leonard- William 
Lee  of  the  1898  Parfum  des  ties  Borromees, 
all  of  whom  he  considers,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
as  the  “raisonneurs”  of  the  novels  in  which 
they  respe*ively  appear,  that  Boylesve  is 
not,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  the  noveli* 
of  love,  though  he  undeniably  gives  it  a  large 
place  in  many  of  his  works.  Gerard-Gailly 's  | 
point,  and  he  builds  up  a  *rong  case  for  it,  I 
is  that  Boylesve  himself  had  a  great  di*ru*  of,  ? 
if  not  even  disgu*  for,  the  purely  physical 
aspe*s  of  love,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he 
can  not  be  thought  of  as  fevorably  inclined 
tovmds  what  is  commonly,  if  somewhat  in- 
corre*ly,  termed  “platonic”  love.  For  Boy- 
lesve,  maintains  Gerard-Gailly,  the  ideal  love 
is  neither  of  these,  but  a  sort  of  “amour 
platonicien,”  love  of  the  idea  of  love.  Whether 
or  not  Gerard-Gailly  is  corre*  in  his  hypo¬ 
thesis,  his  inve*igation  is  valuable  as  an  efl(^ 
to  probe  the  psychological  make-up  of  the 
noveli*  and,  as  such,  to  show  us  the  whole 
man  in  and  behind  his  writings.  ' 

Among  the  writers  who  have  promised  con-  I 
tributions  to  le  Souvenir  de  Rene  Boylesve  are  | 
such  prominent  literary  personages  as  Henri  1 
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de  Rcgnicr,  Henry  Bordeaux,  the  Tharaud 
brothers,  Marcel  Boulenger,  Henri  Massis, 
Edmond  Jaloux,  Maxime  Revon  (who  has 
already  wntten  a  little  book  on  Boylesve)  and 
the  painter-author,  Jacques-fcnile  Blanche. 
Despite  the  hA  that  Gerard-Gailly’s  collec' 
tion  is  more  than  a  little  tinged  with  somewhat 
uncritical  hero-worship,  Boylesve’s  place  in 
twentieth-century  French  Bdtion  is  important 


enough  to  warrant  the  publication  of  his  ine¬ 
dits  and  to  merit  the  attention  he  is  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  this  group  of  his  cohtempo' 
raries;  and  hearty  encouragement  is  due  M. 
Gerard-Gailly  fof  his  affectionate  labors  in  the 
intere^  of  the  memory  of  the  author  of  la 
Becquee  and  la  Jeune  fille  bien  elevee. — The 
University  of  Texas. 


RECENT  YUGOSLAV  LITERATURE 


By  FRANK  SODNIKAR 

ideab.  (3ankar  began  as  a  lyric  poet  but  turned 
to  the  short  ^tory  and  little  sketch.  Under 
foreign  influence  he  often  varied  his  Ayle, 
being  in  turn  naturalbtic,  reali^ic,  symbolic. 
He  was  under  the  lading  spell  of  Nietzsche, 
but  always  rejected  what  was  foreign  and 
*rove  for  his  own  true  expression.  Nearly  aU 
his  works  are  blended  with  a  peculiar  satire, 
but  after  the  war  they  become  melancholy  and 
compassionate.  A  tribute  to  Cankar*s  inter¬ 
national  importance  is  the  translation  into 
Esperanto  of  his  Bailif  Temey,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  World  Esperanto  Congress  held  in 
Zagreb  in  1933. 

Zupancic  may  be  considered  the  dean  of 
contemporary  writers.  A  highly  cultured 
lyric  poet,  he  draws  a  light,  volatile  and  reflned 
line  trough  his  love  songs,  many  of  which 
portray  various  impressions  taken  from  home 
life  and  life  in  the  great  city.  In  his  poems  of 
this  kind  one  senses  that  the  richly  colored 
language  gives  the  picturesque  and  ae^hetic 
exterior  rather  than  the  essence  of  what  he  is 
describing.  He  is  the  greater  authority  on 
the  Slovene  language  and  its  moft  perfect 
ma^er  of  form.  The  French  Tesnier,  who 
has  thoroughly  Audied  Zupancic,  says:  ''Zu- 


IMPRESSIVE  literary  work  has  been  evi¬ 
dent  in  Yugoslavia  ever  since  that  Balkan 
country  was  e^blished  in  1919.  Yugoslavia, 
a  triune  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  has 
three  languages  very  much  alike  and  conse¬ 
quently  three  similar  literatures,  whose  theme 
is  generally  the  same,  based  mo^ly  on  the 
common  ^tore  of  folk  material, 
j  Yugoslav  literature  did  not  develop  much 
until  the  19th  century;  AuArian  rulers  in 
Croatia  and  Slovenia  and  Turkish  invaders 
in  Serbia  retarded  its  growth.  South  Slav  lit¬ 
eratures  began  to  diverge  with  the  loth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Slav  missionaries  adapted  the 
Greek  alphabet  to  their  needs  and  created 
6rft  the  GlagoUc  and  later  the  Cyrillic  alpha¬ 
bets.  Serbs  embraced  the  Cyrillic  (its  use  is 
dying  out  todayj,  while  Croats  and  Slovenes 
finally  reached  the  Latin. 

Modem  literature  began  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century,  when  Yugoslavia  received  two 
of  its  greater  writers,  both  Slovene.  They 
were  Ivan  Cankar,  prose  ma^er  and  Oton  Zu¬ 
pancic,  poet.  Both  can  claim  a  place  in  world 
literature. 

Cankar's  writings  are  identified  by  his 
clear,  precise  consciousness  of  the  nation's 
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pancic  is  one  of  the  mo^  important  contcm' 
porary  poets  of  Europe.” 

Jovan  Ducic,  Serb,  and  Ante  Dukic,  Croat, 
are  next  in  importance  to  Zupancic.  Ducic  is 
the  better  of  the  two,  with  his  arti^ically 
phrased  poems  attracting  attention  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  country.  He  is  slightly 
influenced  by  the  French  symbolics,  from 
whom  he  has  derived  a  perfection  of  form 
which,  with  his  individual  temperament, 
renders  his  poems  elegiacally  charming.  Dukic 
will  be  known  mo^ly  for  his  Pages  from 
the  Diary  of  a  Jackass,  which  has  been  tran¬ 
slated  into  English  by  Vincent  Georges. 
Dukic  is  a  philosopher  and  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  practically  every  impor¬ 
tant  tongue  of  Europe. 

Contemporary  Yugoslav  literature  is  pri¬ 
marily  occupied  with  the  psychology  of  the 
national  spirit.  New  writers  educated  in  the 
atmosphere  of  present  European  tendencies 
and  influenced  by  modem  Europe  deal  with 
new  problems  and  solutions.  They  are  closer 
to  Europe  and  have  more  experience  than  their 
predecessors,  which  accounts  for  the  variety 
and  force  in  their  producfls.  Through  its  numer¬ 
ous  zealous  writers  Yugoslav  literature  is  on 
equal  footing  with  other  European  countries 
of  today,  both  in  arti^ic  value  and  spiritual 
variety. 

Several  leaders  are  moving  in  Serb  literary 
ranks  today.  Laza  Ko^ic  ^nds  out  with  his 
very  marked  individuality,  his  innovation  of 
free  rhythm  and  his  introduction  of  accentual 
iambic  rhythm  into  Serb  proscxly.  He  is  the 
fir^  Serb  to  write  in  the  We^em  manner. 
Ease  and  clearness  give  Simo  Matavulj  a  high 
place  among  the  noveli^s.  He  knows  his 
Yugoslavia;  his  reproductions  of  places  are 
vivid  and  real.  Alexander  Santic  is  a  ma^er  of 
metrical  form  whose  work  is  di^inguished  by 
^rong  racial  quahties.  The  theme  of  his 
picturesque  locality  runs  through  many  of  his 
poems. 

Svetislav  Stefanovic  has  enriched  Serb  lit¬ 
erature  through  his  ^udy  of  the  English  poets, 
especially  Shakespeare.  He  handles  the  sonnet 
with  great  skill  and  has  the  polished  ^ateliness 
for  which  the  Serb  language  is  noted.  He  has 
translated  Shakespeare,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Swin¬ 
burne,  Wilde  and  Rossetti.  Mo^  of  his  poetry 
expresses  deep  human  reactions  and  feelings. 
His  English  translation,  Hennil  and  Other 
Poems,  appeared  in  Belgrade  in  Augu^,  1933. 

One  could  easily  call  S.  Sumarevic  the  “Yu¬ 
goslav  O.  Henry.”  In  his  short  stories  he  re¬ 


veals  precisely  and  clearly  the  foibles,  miserks, 
ambitions  and  hopes  of  his  characters,  which 
are  ordinary  people  living  ordinary  lives.  His 
lateA  book.  The  Spa  Beauty,  was  published 
in  AuguA,  1933. 

Several  Croats  are  worthy  of  mention.  Lju- 
bomir  Babic  is  one  of  the  mo^  popular  Action 
writers  because  he  displays  extraordinary  skill 
in  depicting  Croat  peasants  in  his  prohfic  lan¬ 
guage.  His  short  my^ery  novel  The  Dream  of 
Dodor  Misic  appears  in  B.  H.  Clark's  Great 
Short  J^ovels  of  the  World. 

Miroslav  Krleza  has  had  little  notice  outside 
Yugoslavia,  but  his  psychology  suggeAs  com¬ 
parison  with  Do^oievski  and  shows  him  to  be 
among  the  mo^  powerful  writers  of  the  period. 
He  attempts  to  portray  the  decadence  of  the 
Zagreb  social  class  during  the  Hapsburg 
regime. 

Josip  Kosor  and  Vladimir  Nazor  are  also 
important.  With  his  fir^  collection  of  Dorics, 
Kosor  became  the  Croat  Gorky.  He  is  a  poet, 
dramatic  and  novelet  and  creates  a  peculiar 
^yle  of  realism,  symbolism  and  lyricism.  Four 
of  his  plays.  People  of  the  Universe,  are  trans¬ 
lated  into  English.  Nazor's  poems  are  full  of 
delicate  charm  and  have  an  admirable  precision 
of  form. 

Among  the  Slovenes  are  several  older 
writers  of  merit,  specifically  the  poets  Kettc 
and  Alexandrov  and  the  noveli^  and  dram¬ 
atic,  Kraigher.  Then  there  are  three  prices, 
Anton  Medved,  a  melancholy  and  refleCive 
writer  who  died  in  1910,  Franz  Mesko,  the 
soft  lyrical  narrator  of  the  Yugoslavs  who  is 
Cill  at  work  and  the  moC  important,  Franz 
Finzgar,  who  Cill  exhorts  his  people  in  a  manly, 
simple  and  definite  Cyle  to  remember  that 
they  are  peasants  and  should  remain  such  if 
the  race  be  preserved. 

Others  holding  much  promise  for  Slovenes 
are  Tone  Seliskar  (some  of  his  Cories  appear 
in  the  Chicago  daily  Prosveta),  Ivan  Pregelj, 
Srecko  Kosovel,  Alojzij  Gradnik,  France  Bevk, 
noveliCs,  Fran  Albrecht,  Anton  PexJbevsek 
and  Anton  Vodnik,  poets  and  Ludwig  Mrzel, 
essay iC.  Vladimir  LevCik  was  also  deCined 
for  great  things  but  died  young,  leaving  one 
great  Cory  An  Adder’s  JS[eC  which  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Fanny  S.  CopelarxI. 
Miran  Jarc,  poet,  noveliC  and  translator  of 
Balzac,  is  gaining  wide  repute.  LaC  year  he 
wrote  in  collaboration  with  the  artiC  Bozidar 
Jakac,  the  important  In  the  Red  Land,  a  two- 
volume  Cudy  of  America  as  observed  by  Jakac 
on  his  two  year  Cay  here.  Ivan  Molek,  Slovene 
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editor  in  Chicago,  is  also  receiving  attention  (?iote:  There  is  very  little  information  in 
for  his  stories.  His  late^  novel  Two  Worlds,  books  about  contemporary  Yugoslav  literature. 


appeared  laA  year. 

In  dramatic  literature  Yugoslavia  boa^ 
several  technically  capable  playwrights  such 
as  Branislav  Nusic,  ma^er  of  comedy,  Petar 
Pctrovic,  dramatic  of  his  birthplace,  Lika, 
Miroslav  Krleza,  portrayer  of  Zagreb  society, 
Anton  Novacan,  imitator  of  Cankar,  and  Mi' 
Ian  Begovic,  a  maAer  of  love  scenes,  whose 
play  Sveti  Clovel{  appeared  laA  year  on  Broad' 
way  as  Saint  Wench.  Besides  these  there  is  the 
younger  element:  Josip  Kulundic,  Ranko  Mah 
denovic,  Joza  Ivakovic  and  Mita  Demitrijcvic. 

Translations  play  an  important  part  in  the 
present  Yugoslav  literary  output.  More  than 
half  the  books  published  there  today  are  trans' 
lations  so  that  Yugoslavs  are  familiar  with 
Lewis,  Rolland,  Sinclair,  Adamic,  Gorky,  Toh 
Icr,  Curwood,  Che^erton,  Dickens,  Shaw, 
London,  Kipling  and  many  others 
Belgrade,  2^greb  and  Ljubljana  are  the 
present  literary  centers.  Each  has  its  own 
writers  and  each  is  keenly  intere^ed  in  its 
literary  activity.  Each  is  accomplishing  what 
American  cities  of  a  million  population  find 
impossible — the  publication  of  as  many  as 
nine  books  a  week  with  enough  popular  sup' 
port  to  render  the  feat  financially  possible. 
Besides  this,  each  city  has  numerous  literary 
magazines  and  special  sedtions  devoted  to 
literature  in  daily  newspapers.  La^  year  YugO' 
slav  writers  were  busy  preparing  for  the 
reception  of  some  300  noted  authors,  headed 
by  H.  G.  Wells,  who  visited  the  country  for 
the  P.  E.  N.  Congress  held  in  Dubrovnik.  It 
is  said  that  the  Congress  was  one  of  the  mo^ 
important  in  years. 

At  present  authors  often  find  it  difficult  to 
speak  their  convictions  freely  because  the 
dictatorship  at  the  head  of  the  government 
maintains  a  Arong  censorship.  However,  as 
conditions  improve  this  will  lift  and  much  of 
value  which  is  withheld  today  will  be  printed. 
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MoA  of  the  above  data  was  gathered  from 
personal  contact  with  literati  in  Yugoslavia 
and  from  book  notes  in  periodicals,  especially 
the  South  Slav  Herald.  Much  help  was  also 
given  by  J.  B.  Mihaljevich,  Cleveland.) 
Cleveldnd  Ohio. 
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“More  than  any  other  country”  writes 
Arthur  Burkhard  in  The  German  Quarterly 
for  November  “Germany  has  embraced  Strind' 
berg  and  his  dramas,  discovering  in  them  that 
curious  organic  combination  of  frnta^ic  imagi' 
nation  and  sordid  reah’sm  which  seems  to  many 
the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Scandina' 
vian  nature.” 

A  compact  new  Life  of  Maxim  Gorky,  by 
Moussaye  J.  Olgin,  is  published  in  English  by 
the  International  Printers  of  New  York. 

In  Les  Annales  Politiques  et  Litteraires  (Pa' 
ris)  for  November  3,  JuUen  Green  tells  how  an 
inconspicuous  newspaper  item  was  the  inspini' 
tion  for  Le  Visionnaire,  now  appearing  in  that 
publication. 

In  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  paradoxical 
article  called  Liberty  in  Sixteenth  Century  Spain 
(Bulletin  of  Spanish  Studies,  Liverpool,  for 
October),  Aubrey  G.  F.  Bell  qualifies  the  Age 
of  the  Inquisition  as  “an  age  in  whiefr  in' 
dividuals  suffered  heroically  ...  an  age,  hke 
the  present,  of  great  achievements,  of  exalta' 
tions  ...  an  age  not  of  puling  creeping 
hypocrisy  but  of  a  general  enthusiasm.  .  .” 
And  if  in  that  age  of  action  “exact  scholarship 
suffered,  literature  perhaps  gained  by  having 
so  few  men  of  the  ^udy  and  so  many  men  of 
action  among  its  followers.” 

Gu^ve  Charh'er,  writing  in  the  Conterri' 
porary  Review  (London)  for  November,  on 
The  Brussels  Life  in  “Villette,”  marvels  at  the 
fidehty  with  which  Charlotte  Bronte  repro 
duced  the  Brussels  of  1841  and  1843,  ”...  a 
background  of  such  minute  observation  that 
what  is  in  great  part  romantic  fiction  has  for 
the  reader  a  difturbing  flavor  of  h'ving  real' 
ity.” 

The  Belgian  Miniver  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
has  awarded  to  Jean  Tousseul  5,cxx5  francs  in 
recognition  of  his  contribution  to  Belgian 
letters. 

The  Deutscdie  Akademie  in  Miinchen  re' 
cently  awarded  to  Hans  Grimm  and  to  E.  G. 
Kolbenheyer  the  title  of  “Senator  der  Deutsch' 
en  Akademie.” 
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DEATHS 

Grand  Duke  Alexander  of  Russia,  fir^ 
cousin  of  the  late  Tsar  Nicholas,  at  Menton, 
France,  February  27,  age  67.  Author  of 
various  popular  memoirs  on  contemporary 
affairs. 

Nawab  Sir  Zulifiquar  Ali  Khan,  Indian 
leader  and  author,  at  Dehra  Dun,  May  26, 
age  58. 

Percy  S.  Allen,  English  Erasmus  scholar,  at 
Oxford  in  July,  age  64. 

Charles  Andler,  French  Nietzsche  author' 
ity,  at  Malesherbes,  France,  April  i,  age  67, 

Heinrich  Bandlow,  German  noveli^  and 
Low  German  authority,  at  Greifswald  Augu^ 
29,  age  78.  His  be^ -known  novel,  Ulml^raug. 

Matthias  Baumgartner,  German  philosoph¬ 
ical  hi^orian,  at  Schretzheim  near  Dillingen 
June  29,  age  68.  Authority  on  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Karl  Berger,  Schiller  biographer,  at  Lorrach 
January  16,  age  73. 

Anthony  Ashley  Bevan,  English  oriental 
scholar,  Odtober  16  at  Cambridge,  age  74. 

J.'W.  Bien^ock,  French  naturalized  Rus¬ 
sian,  translator  into  French  of  ToUtoy  and 
other  Russian  writers  and  a  founder  of  the 
Association  Professionelle  de  la  Presse  etran- 
gere,  in  France  March  12,  age  66. 

Artur  Friedrich  Binz,  German  literary 
critic,  December  13,  1932,  age  35,  leaving  an 
unfinished  fir^  novel. 

Augu^ine  Birrell,  English  lawyer  and  wri¬ 
ter,  at  Chelsea  November  20,  age  83.  Be^- 
known  work  Obiter  Dida,  pubh'shed  1884. 

Theodor  Birt,  German  classic!^,  at  Mar¬ 
burg  January  31,  age  81. 

Anna  von  Bonin  (Hans  Werder  pseudonym), 
German  noveli^,  at  Schonwerder,  Pomerania, 
June  21,  age  77. 
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Henri  Sorel,  Dutch  author  and  translator 
(notably  from  the  Chinese),  at  the  Hague 
September  4,  age  63.  His  be^-known  work 
w’as  his  novel  Het  Jongetje.  A  linguist  par  ex¬ 
cellence,  he  wrote  his  Welteroberung  durch 
Heldenliebe  fir^  in  German,  then  translated  it 
into  his  native  Dutch. 

The  Abbe  Henri  Bremond,  French  his¬ 
torian  and  critic,  at  Arthez-Asson,  Pau, 
Augu^  17,  age  68.  His  mo^  noted  work  was 
L'Hidoire  litteraire  du  sentiment  religieux  en 
France  deputs  la  fin  des  guerres  de  religion  jus' 
qua  nos  jours. 

Eugene  Brieux,  French  playwright,  Etecem- 
ber  7,  1932  at  Nice,  age  74.  His  be^-known 
play  was  La  Robe  Rouge. 

Olaf  Bull,  Norwegian  poet,  at  Oslo  June  24, 
age  50. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Combe,  English  noveli^,  at 
Colcheter  in  May. 

Francisco  Contreras,  Chilean  poet  and 
critic,  at  Paris  May  5,  age  56. 

Decio  Cortesi,  Italian  noveli^,  June  24  in 
Italy,  age  83. 

Jean  Court,  French  editor  and  author,  one 
of  the  eleven  founders  of  the  Mercure  de 
France,  February  5  at  Paris,  age  66. 

Ga^on  Danville,  French  noveli^,  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  age  62. 

Guillermo  Diaz  Caneja,  Spanish  noveli^,  at 
Madrid  in  April. 

Emile  Joseph  Dillon,  English  foreign  cor- 
respxjndent  for  The  Daily  Telegraph,  at  Barce¬ 
lona  June  9,  age  78.  Works  include  The  Future 
of  Mexico  and  Russia  To'day  and  Tester  day. 

Casimir  Dunin-Markiewicz,  Polish  dram¬ 
atic  (Martha,  etc.)  February  i  at  Warsaw, 
age  57- 

Baron  Hermann  von  EckardCcin,  German 
diplomatic  and  memoir  writer,  at  The  Hague 
November  22,  age  69.  He  wrote,  among  others, 
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Lehenserittnerungen  and  politische  Denl^wur' 
digkeiten. 

S.  M.  Ellis,  English  biographer,  August  30 
at  Kew  Gardens,  London. 

Paul  Emit,  German  author,  at  St.  Georgen 
in  Stciermark  May  13,  age  67. 

Louis  Fabulet,  French  translator  and  intro' 
ducer  of  Rudyard  Kipling  to  France,  at  Rouen 
March  30,  age  72. 

Felix  Faillet,  (Fagus  pseudonym),  French 
poet,  at  Paris  November  8,  age  62. 

Sir  John  Fortescue,  hiitorian  of  the  British 
army,  at  Cannes  October  22,  age  73. 

Theodor  Fritsch,  German  author,  at 
Gautzsch  near  Leipzig  September  8,  age  81. 
Beit'known  work  Antiscmiten'Katechismus, 
later  known  as  the  Handbuch  der  Judenfrage. 

John  Galsworthy,  English  noveliit  and 
playwright,  Nobel  Prizeman  for  1932,  at 
London  January  31,  age  66. 

Otto  Franz  Gensichen,  German  political 
writer  and  dramatist,  at  Berlin  Auguit  24, 
age  86. 

Miss  Hilda  Caroline  Greeg  (Sydney  C. 
Grier  pseudonym),  English  noveliit,  at  Eait' 
houme  June  22,  age  65. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallo' 
don,  English  statesman  and  author,  at  Fah 
lodon  September  7,  age  71.  Better  known 
works  include  Fallodon  Papers,  Twenty' five 
Tears,  The  Charm  of  Birds,  etc. 

Beda  Hafen,  (jerman  humori^,  February  20, 
age  58. 

Theodor  Hampe,  German  literary  hiAorian, 
Augu^  5  at  Nuremberg,  age  67. 

Achmed  Haschim,  Turkish  poet,  at  lAan' 
bul  June  18. 

Hermann  Heller,  German  political  scientiA, 
at  Madrid  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  law 
faculty  of  the  Universidad  Central,  Novem' 
her  6,  age  52.  Author  of  various  books  like 
Sozialjsmus  und  T^ation. 

Frederick  Hollyer,  English  pioneer  in  ar^ 
ti^ic  use  of  photography  for  reproducing 
pic^rcs,  at  Blenbury,  Berks,  November  21, 
age  95.  He  was  early  associated  with  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  group. 

T.  Rice  Holmes,  English  authority  on  Julius 
Caesar,  at  Roehampton  Augu^  4,  age  78. 

Sir  Anthony  Hope'Hawkins,  English  novel' 
i^,  July  9,  age  70. 

Arvid  Jamcfelt,  Finnish  author,  December 
z8,  1932,  age  71. 

Serge  Vassilicvitch  Jelpatoivski,  Russian 
noveli^,  at  Moscow  January  9,  age  79. 


Stefan  Kekule,  Gcrman'Bohemian  writer, 
at  Stradonitz  May  3,  age  77. 

Alexander  Alexandrovitch  Kiesewetter, 
Russian  hi^orian,  at  Prague  January  19,  age 
66. 

Friedrich  M.  Kircheisen,  German  Napo' 
leonic  authority,  at  Berlin  February  12,  age 
55.  His  principal  work  T^apoleon,  sein  Leben 
und  seine  Zeit. 

Manfred  Kyber,  Russian-German  poet  and 
playwright,  March  10  at  LowenAein  near 
Heilbronn,  age  53. 

Baron  Karl  Lanckoronski,  Austrian  author, 
July  18  at  Vienna,  age  85. 

Francesco  Lanza,  Italian  author,  at  Valguar' 
nero  in  January,  age  36. 

Joseph  von  Lauff,  German  noveli^  and  play- 
wright,  August  22  at  Cochem  an  der  Mosel, 
age  77. 

Theodor  Lessing,  German  author,  at  Marien- 
bad  Augu^  30,  age  61.  BeA -known  works 
Ceschichte  aJs  Sinngebung  des  Sinnloscn  and 
Europa  und  Asien. 

Georges  Leygues,  French  Miniver  of  Ma¬ 
rine  and  author,  at  St.  Cloud  September  3, 
age  76.  Wrote  Le  Coffret  brise  in  1882,  L'Ecole 
et  la  Vie  and  Colbert  et  son  Oeuvre. 

Vi<ftor  Loewe,  German  bibliographer,  July 
I,  age  62.  His  be^-kown  work  Die  Bucher J^unde 
der  deutschen  Ceschichte. 

Felix  Lorenzo  (Heliofilo  pseudonym),  Span¬ 
ish  writer,  at  Madrid  in  April. 

Edward  Lovett,  English  folk-loriA,  at  Cater- 
ham,  Surrey,  Augu^  9,  age  81.  Works  include 
The  Child's  Doll,  its  Origin,  Legend  and  Fol}{ 
Lore. 

Tomas  Luceno,  Spanish  playwright,  at  Ma¬ 
drid  in  January. 

Ronald  MacDonald,  English  noveli^  and 
dramatic,  at  Eardley  Crescent  July  13,  age  72. 

John  Henry  Mackay,  a  native  of  Scotland 
but  a  writer  in  German,  at  Charlottenburg 
May  22,  age  69. 

Alfred  Bishop  Mason,  American  author 
and  lawyer,  translator  of  Van  Hold’s  Con- 
Slitutional  HiSlory  of  the  United  States,  at 
Florence,  Italy,  January  26.  He  wrote  novels 
and  the  Tom  Strong  series  of  books  for  boys. 

Joaquin  Mateo,  Spanish  author,  at  Sara¬ 
gossa  in  April. 

Alfred  von  Mensi-Klarbach,  German-Au- 
trian  editor  and  writer  on  the  theater,  at  Mu¬ 
nich  March  13,  age  80. 

Leonie  Meyerhof-Hildeck  (Leo  Hildeck 
pseudonym),  German  noveli^,  at  Frankfurt 
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am  Main  Augu^  15,  age  75.  Her  mo^  popular 
work  Tochter  der  Zeit. 

Gu^v  Meyrink,  German  author,  at  Stam- 
berg  December  4,  1932,  age  64.  Wrote  Der 
Golem,  Das  Grune  Gesicht  and  other  macabre 
literature, 

Georges  Montorgueil  (ne  Odtave  Lebesgue), 
French  joumalift  and  literary  critic,  at  Paris 
April  24,  age  76.  He  chose  his  pseudonym 
from  the  street  next  the  one  on  which  he  was 
bom. 

Hikoichi  Motoyama,  editor  of  the  Osa\a 
Mainichi  of  Osaka  and  ?{ichmichi  of  Tokyo, 
at  Osaka  December  30,  1932,  age  79. 

Miss  Dorothea  Moore,  English  writer,  es' 
pedally  of  children's  Tories,  May  19  at 
London. 

George  Moore,  Irish  author,  at  London 
January  21,  age  80. 

Vicenzo  Morello,  Italian  joumali^  and 
author,  in  March,  age  73. 

Hans  Much,  German  physician  and  noveliA, 
November  29, 1932.  His  novels  include  ?idchte 
in  Agypten. 

Ryuhei  Murayama,  Japanese  editor,  founder 
and  proprietor  of  Asahi  of  Tokyo  and  Osaka, 
November  24  at  Tokyo,  age  83.  He  published 
for  a  number  of  years  Kol^kwa  (The  Essence 
of  Japan). 

Alice  Nahon,  Flemish  poet.  May  21,  age  36. 

Inazo  Nitobe,  Japanese  author,  October  16 
at  Vidoria,  Briti^  Columbia.  Wrote  Bushido, 
Japanese  Traits  and  Foreign  Influences,  etc. 

Comtesse  Anna  dc  Noailles,  French  poet 
and  novelid,  at  Paris  April  30,  age  57. 

Karl  Friedrich  Nowak,  German  novelid, 
December  18, 1932,  age  50.  Bed-known  works 
Der  Weg  zur  KataStrophe  and  Versailles. 

Berthold  Otto,  German  political  hidorian, 
June  29,  age  74.  His  principal  work  Voll^sor- 
ganisches  Derdtpa. 

Paul  Painleve,  French  datesman  and  writer, 
at  Paris  Odober  29,  age  70.  He  wrote  one  of 
the  fird  books  on  aeronautics  when  professor 
of  mechanics  and  engineering  at  the  6cole  Poly- 
technique  and  was  one  of  Wilbur  Wright's 
fird  passengers  in  Europe. 

Maria  Pezz^  Pascoleto,  Italian  author  and 
translator,  in  March,  age  64.  Translated  Bolton 
King's  Mazzini  and  other  English  works. 

Willy  Pador,  German  critic  and  hidorian, 
at  Berlin  April  18,  age  66. 

Asko  von  Pauler,  Hungarian  philosopher, 
at  Budaped  July  12,  age  58. 

Fritz  Philippi,  German  novelid  and  play- 
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wright,  en  route  from  Freiburg  to  Wiesbaden 
February  28,  age  64. 

Serge  Feodorovitch  PlatonofF,  Russian  his¬ 
torian,  at  Samara  January  10. 

William  Poeck,  German  novelid,  July  7  in 
Brazil,  age  67.  One  of  his  bed-known  works 
was  the  Low  German  novel  In  de  Eliembucht. 

Jiri  Polivka,  Czech  philologid,  at  Prague 
March  21,  age  75. 

Dr.  Angel  Pulido  y  Femindez,  Spanish 
physician,  author  and  politician,  at  Madrid 
December  5,  1932,  age  80.  He  was  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Hans  Prinzhom,  German  psychologid,  at 
Munich  June  19,  age  47. 

Wenceslao  Ramirez  de  Villa  Urrutia,  mar¬ 
ques  de  Villa  Urrutia,  Spanish  diplomat  and 
hidorian,  at  Madrid  April  ii,  age  83. 

Dr.  Sebadiin  Recasens,  Spanish  writer  on 
obdetrics,  at  Madrid  Augud  14,  age  70. 

Edward  Tennyson  Reed  (E.T.R.  signature), 
English  caricaturid,  at  London  July  12,  age 
73.  Famed  for  contributions  to  Punch. 

Gabriel  Randon  (Jehan  Ridus  pseudonym), 
French  poet,  at  E*aris  November  7,  age  66. 

Salvador  Rueda,  Spanish  poet,  at  Malaga 
April  I,  age  76. 

George  Edward  Bateman  Saintsbury,  Eng¬ 
lish  critic,  at  Bath  January  28,  age  88.  His  Erd 
book  was  A  Primer  of  French  Literature,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1880. 

Nicolaus  von  Salis-Soglio,  German  hidorian, 
Augud  8  at  Beuron,  age  80. 

Col.  Lesh'e  WaterEeld  Shakespear,  military 
hidorian  of  India,  at  London  Odober  10, 
age  73- 

Walter  Sichel,  Engh’sh  biographer,  at  Lon¬ 
don  Augud  7,  age  79.  His  Sheridan  is  the 
dandard  biography. 

Paul  Simmel,  German  caricaturid,  at  Berlin 
March  23,  age  46. 

E.  M.  Sneyd-Kynnersley,  English  educa- 
tionid  and  novelid,  at  Cheder  Augud  5, 
age  92. 

Otto  Stapf,  Audrian  botanid,  at  Innsbruck 
Augud  3,  age  76.  Maderwork  revision  of 
Pritzel’s  catalogue  of  plants. 

Adolf  Stoltzc,  German  joumalid  and  author, 
April  23  at  Frankfurt,  age  91. 

Karl  Strecker,  German  novelid  and  dra- 
matid,  at  Garmisch,  Bavaria,  February  19, 
age  71. 

Hans  Sturm,  German  playwright,  at  Zeh- 
lendorf  January  17,  age  59. 

Alfred  Sutro,  English  dramatid,  at  London 
in  September,  age  70. 
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George  Malcolm  Thompson,  New  Zealand 
naturally  and  educationiA,  at  Wellington, 
Augu^  25,  age  84.  Be^'known  work  The 
J^laturalization  of  Animals  and  Plants  in  J^ew 
Zealand. 

Hermann  Tiirck,  German  literary  critic, 
at  Weimar  May  3,  age  77. 

Berthold  Vallentin,  German  poet,  at  Berlin 
March  19,  age  56. 

Sir  Emery  Walker,  English  typographical 
expert,  at  Hammersmith  July  22,  age  82.  With 
Wilb'am  Morris  he  founded  the  Kelmscott 
Press  in  1891;  with  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson 
he  c^blished  the  Doves  Press  in  1900. 

J.  Cuming  Walters,  editor  of  the  Man' 
Chester  City  J^ews  and  Dickens  scholar,  at 
Manche^er,  England,  July  16.  BeA'known 
work  Clues  to  Dicl^ens'  MyStery  of  Edwin 
Drood. 

Paul  Wamcke,  German  poet  and  editor, 
at  Neubabelsberg  near  Berlin  April  25,  age  67. 

Oskar  Weise,  German  philologiA,  at  Eisen^ 
burg,  Thuringia  May  11,  age  82.  His  principal 
work  Unsere  Mutters prache,  ihr  Werden  und 
Wesen. 

Heinz  Welten,  German  noveli^,  at  Berlin 
June  16,  age  57. 

Canon  Vidor  Lorenzo  Whitechurch,  Eng' 
lisb  churchman  and  author,  at  Oxford  in  May, 
age  65. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson,  English  novelid, 
at  Bath  September  29,  age  58.  She  was  the 
6rft  novelid  to  use  motoring  as  a  background. 
Mrs.  Williamson  was  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  though  a  British  subjed. 

Karl  Woermann,  German  art  hidorian,  at 
Dresden  February  6,  age  69.  His  principal  work 
Geschichte  der  KunSt  aller  Zeiten  und  Voider. 

Olga  Wohlbruck,  Audrian  author,  at  Ber- 
lin  July  20,  age  66. 

Maurice  Wolff,  French  critic,  at  Paris  June 
12,  age  64. 

Alexander  Wurtenberger,  German  author, 
at  Eichburg  near  Waldshut  July  10,  age  79. 

Joaquin  Xaudaro,  Spanish  caricaturid,  at 
Madrid  in  April,  age  62. 

DISTINCTIONS 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  to  Ivan 
Bunin,  Russian  emigre. 

The  grand  prix  for  literature  of  the  French 
Academy  to  Henri  Duvemois  for  his  colleded 
works,  and  the  novel  prize  to  Roger  Chauvire 
for  his  Mademoiselle  de  Boisdauphin.  The 
former  prize  is  10,000  francs,  the  latter  5,000. 
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The  Academy  awarded  the  Brieux  prize  of 
30,000  francs  to  Andre  Antoine  for  his  cob 
leded  works.  The  prize  is  awarded  to  those 
who  have  done  the  mod  for  dramatic  literature. 

Le  Prix  Severine  of  5,000  francs  to  Simone 
Tery  for  the  play  Comme  les  autres.  The  prize 
for  1932  will  be  the  lad  to  be  awarded. 

The  grand  prix  of  the  Societe  des  Gens  de 
Lettres  of  10,000  francs  to  Andre  Billy  for  his 
colleded  works. 

The  prix  Strassburger  to  Jean  Canu  for  his 
Les  EtatS'Unis  en  automobile;  to  Prof.  Fried' 
rich  Schonemann  for  his  two'volume  work  Die 
Vereinigten  Staaten  von  America.  Prizes  of  the 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger  Foundation  are 
for  $1,000  each  and  are  awarded  for  the  bed 
works  tending  to  cement  closer  relations  be' 
tween  the  United  States  and  France,  and  the 
United  States  and  Germany. 

The  prix  Northcliffe  to  Andre  Chamson  for 
his  novel  Heritages. 

The  prix  de  la  Renaissance  to  6lian  J.  Fin' 
bert  for  his  novel  Le  Fou  de  Dieu. 

The  prix  de  Litterature  coloniale  to  Emile 
Gautier  for  Geru^ic,  rot  des  Vandales. 

The  Juegos  Floralcs  poetry  prize  of  Sara' 
gossa  to  Joaquin  San  Nicolas. 

The  Premio  del  Giglio  to  Elpidio  Jenco  for 
Cenere  Azzurra. 

The  5,000  franc  literary  prize  of  the  French 
Touring  Club  to  M.  Tridan  Bernard  for 
Voyageons. 

The  Prix  Minerva  to  Mme  Rose  Celli  for 
her  novel  Isola. 

The  Prix  Beaujour  of  the  Academie  de  Mar' 
seille  to  M.  Edouard  Peisson  for  his  colleded 
novels  of  the  sea. 

The  Fracchia  Prize  to  Arturo  Loria  of 
Florence  for  his  novel  La  scuola  di  vallo. 

The  10,000  zloty  Warsaw  city  prize  for 
literature  to  the  novelid  Waclaw  ferent. 

The  literary  prizes  of  the  Magyar  Geselb 
schaft  zur  Forderung  der  Wissenschaft,  Kund 
und  Literatur  in  Czecho'Slovakia,  awarded  as 
follows:  5,000  kronen  prize  to  the  poet  Deszd 
Gyory;  1,000  kronen  prize  to  the  poet  Erszi 
Szenes;  1,000  kronen  to  Deszo  Vozary;  1,000 
kronen  to  the  novelid  and  dramatid  Meny' 
hert  Lanyi;  500  kronen  to  Guula  Morvay. 

The  5,000  lira  Bagutta  prize  to  Leonida 
Repaci  for  his  novel  I  Fratelli  Rupe. 

The  5,000  lira  Premio  Bologna  divided  as 
follows:  Mario  Puccini  for  his  novel  La  Pri' 
gione,  Guglielmo  Bonuzzi  for  II  sole  alto,  Ri' 
dolfo  Mazzuconi  for  his  biography  Leonardo 
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da  Vinci,  and  honorable  mention  to  Nin  Do' 
letti  for  his  novel  J^ienti. 

The  Premio  Luca  de  Tena  of  the  Prensa 
Alicantina,  Spain,  to  Jose  Maria  Balle^eros 
Meseguer  of  Orihuela. 

TTie  annual  prize  of  the  Association  Syndi- 
cale  de  la  Critique  littcraire  of  France  (6,000 
francs)  to  Andre  Rousseaux  for  Ames  et  Vi' 
sages  du  XXe  siecle. 

The  premio  Galantc  to  Gianna  Manzini 
for  Boscovivo. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Italy  has  conferred 
the  Corriere  della  Sera's  premio  Mussolini  to 
Giuseppe  Gerola  for  philosophy,  Orso  Mario 
Corbino  for  science,  Guelfo  Civinini  for  lit' 
erature  and  to  Libero  Andreotti  for  art. 

The  premio  Firenze  to  Giovanni  Papini  for 
his  Dante  viw. 

The  premio  of  the  Fondazione  Fusinato  of 
10,000  lira  to  Delfino  Cinelli  for  Mio  Padre. 

The  premio  Fusinato  to  Frederico  de  Maria 
for  La  Ritomata. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Libro  preferito  of 
Italy  to  Aldo  Mayer  for  Comanda,  noi 
ubbidire  mo. 

The  Libero  Andreotti  prize  to  Glauco  Na' 
toli. 

The  premio  letterario  Viareggio  1933  of 
8,000  lira  to  Achille  Campanile  for  Cantilena 
all'angolo  della  ftrada.  Three  prizes  of  4,000 
lira  to  Piero  Bargellini  for  San  Bemandino  da 
Siena,  to  Paola  Masino  for  Periferia  and  to 
Bino  Sanminiatelli  for  Ciuochi  da  ragazzi. 

The  premio  Levanto  of  5,000  lira  to  Corrado 
Govoni  for  II  Flautc  magico. 

The  Fondazione  Fusinato  novel  prize  to 
Giuseppe  de  Rossi  for  7v(on  erano  ca^telli  in 
aria. 

The  Fondazione  Giuliana  Civinini  prize  to 
Riccardo  de  Benedetti  for  Vittorio  Bottego  e 
I'esplorazione  dell'Omo. 

Tlie  Melantrich  prize  of  20,000  crowns  in 
Prague  to  Bozena  Benesova.  Fir^  award  of 
this  prize. 

die  tieue  linic  prize  of  1,500  marks  to  Hein' 
rich  Zillich  for  the  novel;  second  prize  to 
Werner  Bergengruen;  third  prize  to  Irmela 
Linberg. 

The  drama  prizes  of  the  Biihnenvolksbund 
of  Germany  as  follows:  1,000  marks  to  Fried' 
rich  Griese  for  his  play  Mcnsch,  aus  Erde 
gemacht  and  1,000  marks  to  Max  Mells  for 
Die  Sieben  gegen  Theben. 

The  Alsatian  prizes  for  literature,  as  follows: 
6rA  prizes,  none;  second  poetry  prize  of  2,500 
francs  to  Anna  Roger'Favre;  third  poetry 


of  1933 

prize  of  1,000  francs  to  Lucienne  Grand'Jean; 
second  prose  prize  of  3,000  francs  to  Albert 
Etollinger;  third  prose  prize  of  1,500  francs  to 
Pierre  Eude. 

The  Vergil  Premio  of  50,000  lira  to  Maria 
Riccardi'Bosi. 

The  Klei^'Preis  for  1932  to  Richard  Bih 
linger  for  his  play  Rauhnacht  and  to  Else 
Lasker'Schiiler  for  her  poetry. 

Goethe  medals  to  Andre  Gide,  Paul  Valery, 
Friedrich  Meinecke. 

The  Tschecho'Slovakian  ^te  prize  to  the 
blind  German  author  Oskar  Baum  for  his  novel 
Die  Schrift,  die  nicht  log. 

The  Prix  de  V Europe  }{oui>elle  of  10,000 
francs  to  Charles  Andler  for  his  Vie  de  Lucien 
Herr.  A  former  professor  of  the  German 
language  in  the  Sorbonne,  M.  Andler  died 
several  months  after  receiving  this  reward. 
(See  Deaths,  supra.) 

The  Prague  literary  prizes  as  fellows:  The 
Masaryk  prize  of  5,000  crowns  to  Urbanck 
for  Ve)l(  Podebradsl{y,  the  Jirasek  prize  of  5,000 
crowns  to  Egon  HoAovsky  for  Ztraceny  flm. 

Literary  prizes  of  the  Republic  of  Czecho' 
Slovakia,  awarded  annually  October  28,  for 
1932:  Poetry,  Fr.  Halas  for  Tvdr  (The  Face); 
drama,  J.  Stodola  for  the  Slovakian  drama 
Krai  Svdtoplul{:  novel,  M.  Majerova  for  Preh' 
rada.  I 

The  Perek  prize  to  Jan  Cep  for  Zemezluc, 

The  Prix  Goncourt  to  M,  Guy  Maze  line 
for  Les  Loups  by  six  votes  to  three  for  M. 
Louis'Ferdinand  Celine,  Voyage  au  bout  de  la 
nuit  and  one  for  Raymond  de  Rienzi,  Les  For' 
miciens. 

The  Prix  Thcophra^e  Renaudot  to  M. 
Louis'Ferdinand  Celine. 

The  novel  prize  of  Le  Temps,  which  is  for 
20,000  francs,  awarded  for  the  6r^t  time  in 
1932  to  M.  Pierre  Melon  for  the  manuscript 
of  his  novel  Achmet'Reis. 

The  annual  prize  of  “I’Aide  aux  femmes  dcs 
professions  liberales”  to  Mme.  Alice  Kamp' 
mann  for  her  novel  Constant  Pichu,  simple  his' 
roire  .... 

The  Julius  Reich'Dichter^iftung  prizes  for 
1932  to  Rudolph  Brunngraber  of  Vienna, 
Augu^  Scholtis  of  Berlin,  Friedrich  Torberg 
of  Vienna  and  Hans  Haidenbauer  of  Steiet' 
mark. 

The  Bucherfreunde  zu  Chemnitz  prize  of  * 
1,000  marks  to  Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl. 

The  Goethe  medal  to  Ludwig  Klager  and 
to  the  Turkish  author  Senika  Bedri  Hanum. 
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The  Femina  prize  of  5,000  francs  to  Ramon 
Fernandez  for  Le  Pari. 

The  Zurich  prize  of  1932  to  C.  G.  Jung,  the 
psychoanaly^.  The  prize  is  5,000  francs. 

The  prix  du  Roman  populi^e  of  5,000  francs 
to  Henri  Polles  for  his  novel  Sophie  de  Trc' 
guier. 

The  Maison  de  Poesie  prizes,  as  follows: 
the  prix  Petitdidier  of  12,000  francs  to  Emma- 
nuel  Aegerter  for  his  collecfled  works;  the  prix 
Emile  Blemont  of  5,000  francs  to  Henry  d’Yri' 
gnac  for  his  manuscript  L'Echarpe  de  Viviane; 
the  prix  Paul  Verlaine  of  5,000  francs  to  Henri 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  for  his  manuscript  Le 
Visage  de  la  Terre;  the  prix  Edgar  Poe  of 
5,000  francs  to  Rene-Louis  Piachaud  for  his 
Le  Pocme  paternel. 

The  French'English  prix  Femina  to  Bradda 
Field  for  her  Small  Town. 

The  prix  Americain  to  Roger  Vercel  for  Au 
large  de  I'Eden. 

The  prix  de  la  I.atinite  to  Mme.  Sibilla  Ale- 
ramo  for  her  Joies  d'occasion,  translated  from 
the  Italian. 

The  prix  Verhaeren  of  2,000  francs  divided 
between  Mme.  Berthe  Bolsce  for  her  Ligne  de 
songe  and  Edmond  van  der  Cammen  for  his 
Sommeil  du  laboureur. 

The  prix  du  Roman  d’ayentures  of  10,000 
francs  to  Mme.  Simone  d'Erigny  for  her  6r^ 
novel  L'Etrange  volonte  du  professeur  Lorrain. 

The  grand  prix  of  the  Amis  de  Lyon  of 
25,000  francs  to  Joseph  Lemarguet  for  Myrc' 
lingues  la  Brumeuse. 

The  prix  Claire  Virenque  for  spiritualiift 
literature  (3,000  francs)  to  M.  J.  Malegue. 

The  prix  Jean  Moreas  of  5,000  francs  to 
Jean  Lebrau  for  his  poems  ^uand  la  grappe 
murit. 

The  prix  Albert  Londres  of  5,000  francs  to 
Emile  Coudroyer  for  La  Maison  du  Grand 
Silence. 

The  prix  Gringoire  of  10,000  ftancs  to 
Xavier  de  Hautecloque  for  his  books  Perceurs 
de  frontine  and  A  I'ombre  de  la  croix  gammee. 
This  prize  is  given  for  the  be^  reporting  which 
appears  in  book  form  after  its  appearance  in  a 
journal. 

The  prix  Amyot  of  5,000  francs  to  Mile. 
Mathilde  Pommes  for  her  translation  of  Or' 
tcga  y  Gasset’s  Essais  espagnols.  The  prize 
is  awarded  for  the  be^  translation  into  French 
of  a  foreign  work. 

The  Greek  Academy  prize  for  the  beA  coh 
leAion  of  Greek  verse  written  during  1931  and 
1932  to  Myrtiotissa  (Theone  Drakopoulos). 


The  literary  prize  of  Lodz,  Poland,  to  An' 
dryzej  Strug. 

The  literary  prize  of  Warsaw  to  Boy'Zc' 
lenski. 

The  Premio  Marva  for  1933  awarded  at 
Madrid  to  Jose  Maria  Lopez  Valencia  and 
Enrique  Luno  for  their  books  on  Extension  de 
los  seguros  sociales  a  los  trabajadores  del  campo 
and  Procedimiento  de  hacer  mas  eficaz  esa  ex' 
tension.  To  each  author  2,000  pesetas. 

The  Berne,  Switzerland,  Stiftung  fiir  das 
Drama  prize  of  3,000  francs  to  Hans  Miihlen' 
^ein  for  his  play  Menschen  ohne  Gott. 

The  Prix  Brocquette'Gouin  of  10,000  francs 
to  Edmond  Pilon. 

The  Barcelona  prize  for  the  beA  folk-drama 
to  Carlos  Jaquotot  and  Antonio  Martin  Ga' 
mero  for  El  nino  perdido. 

The  Goethe  Medal  to  Walther  Bloem,  Get' 
man  noveli^,  on  his  sixty'hfth  birthday. 

The  Bremen  Goethe  Bund  literature  prize 
of  1,000  marks  to  E.  G.  Kolbenheyer. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Holland's  Latin 
poetry  prize  of  400  gulden  to  Anaclet  Tazzi, 
Italian  poet,  for  Rum  facies  vespere. 

The  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Geog' 
raphy  of  Italy  to  Gregorio  Maranon,  Spanish 
physician  and  author. 

The  national  prize  of  the  Concurso  Nacional 
de  Literatura  of  Spain  to  Alejandro  Rodri' 
guez  of  Madrid  for  a  children’s  reader.  Second 
prize  to  Antoniorrobles. 

The  Spanish  Academy  awarded  two  of  the 
Eve  awards  of  the  Fundacion  Cartagena,  one 
to  Gonzalez  Palencia  for  his  Censura  de  prensa 
gubernativa  del  ano  igoo  al  193 3,  the  other  to 
Seiior  Alcala  of  Granada  for  his  Vocabulario 
andaluz. 

The  Goethe  Prize  of  Frankfurt'am'Main 
amounting  to  10,000  marks  to  Hermann  Stehr. 

The  Leibniz  Medal  to  Otto  Tschirch  for 
his  Geschichte  der  dffentlichen  Meinung  in 
Preussen. 

The  Prix  litteraire  des  Alpes  frangaises  of 
2,000  francs  to  Henri  de  Ziegler  for  his  Idylle. 

The  Prix  Toirac  of  4,000  francs  to  Paul  Gc' 
raldy  for  his  comedy  Chriftitte. 

The  Prix  Frangois  Coppee  to  Lucien  Boyen 
for  his  sonnets  Paysages  de  France. 

The  L'Europe  T^ouvelle  prize  of  10,000  francs 
for  the  be^  work  on  international  politics  to 
Mme.  Andree  Viollis  for  her  books  Shanghai 
et  le  de^in  de  la  Chine  and  Le  Japon  et  son  der' 
nier  Empire. 
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Frangois  Mauriac  elcdcd  to  the  French 
Academy,  to  succeed  the  late  Eugrae  Brieux. 

Miguel  de  Unamuno  elected  to  the  Spanish 
Academy,  to  replace  the  late  Senor  Sandoval. 

Spanish  Repubhc  pays  tribute  to  the  late 
Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez,  whose  remains  were 
brought  from  France  to  rc^  in  his  native 
Valencia  October  30.  President  of  Spain  among 
speakers  at  national  celebration. 

AAA 

From  the  words  of  Herr  Achelis,  Prussian 
Miniver  of  Public  In^rudtion,  at  the  Congress 
of  German  Philosophy,  Marburg,  Odober  11: 
**  .  .  .the  German  university  will  not  arise 
from  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  but  from  the 
spirit  of  the  shock'troops  and  a  closely  organ' 
ized  ^dent'body.” 

In  an  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Haus 
der  Deutschen  Kun^t,  in  Munich,  Chancellor 
Hitler  emphasized  the  intereA  of  the  National 
Sociali^  in  appropriate  art  expression. 

International  Literature  is  a  new  Soviet 
periodical  “devoted  to  the  proletarian  and 
revolutionary  literature  of  all  countries.”  It  is 
published  every  two  months  in  four  separate 
editions:  Russian,  English,  French  and  Ger' 
man. 

Richard  J.  Walsh,  the  new  editor  of  the 
di^inguished  magazine  of  the  Orient,  Asia 
(New  York),  announces:  “Radical  change  will 
be  made  in  the  contents  of  Asia.  In  recent 
years  it  has  generally  been  classed  with  the 
magazines  of  travel.  It  will  return  more  nearly 
to  its  original  purpose  as  a  medium  for  rcBecfting 
and  interpreting  the  culture  and  development 
of  all  Asiatic  countries,  including  Russia.  It 
will  continue  to  pidture,  in  photographs  and 
original  art,  the  Oriental  scene.  But  its  articles 
will  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  will  be 
drawn  from  the  mo^  authoritative  sources. 
The  approach  will  not  be  primarily  American, 
but  will  be  that  of  a  “citizen  of  the  world,” 
and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Asia  will  be  as 
acceptable  to  readers  abroad,  particularly  in 
the  Asiatic  countries  themselves,  as  in  the 
United  States.” 

One  of  the  mo^  important  German  pub- 
lishing  houses  will  henceforth  be  located  in 
Holland.  The  QueridoVerlag  of  AmAerdam  is 
not  only  publishing  the  new  magazine.  Die 
Sammiung,  edited  by  Klaus  Mann  and  issued 
under  the  patronage  of  Andre  Gide,  Aldous 
Huxley  and  Heinrich  Mann,  and  whose  firA 
issue  contained  contributions  from  Heinrich 
Mann,  Jakob  Wassermann,  Alfred  Doblin, 


Joseph  Roth,  and  other  German  Jews  and 
hberals,  but  it  has  begun  the  issuance  of  books 
by  German  exiles.  Among  its  offerings  are 
Feuchtwanger,  Geschwifler  Oppermann,  Hein' 
rich  Mann,  Der  Hass,  and  Joseph  Roth,  Der 
Rote  Bart. 

“Balzac.  .  .  I  consider  a  hr  greater  ma^r 
of  realism  than  all  the  Zolas,  pa^,  present  and 
future.  .  .”  From  a  hitherto  unpublished  let' 
ler  by  Engels  (1888),  printed  for  the  fir^  time 
in  the  July  issue  of  International  Literature. 

According  to  Leon  Moussinac,  Andr6 
Maurois,  wealthy  textile  mill  owner,  pays  the 
publishing  expenses  of  his  books,  and  somc' 
times  even  the  advertising  co^s.  He  usually 
gets  a  good  return  for  his  inveAment.^ 

The  A.  E.  A.  R.  (Association  des  Ecrivains 
et  Artises  Revolutionnaires)  now  has  a  mem' 
bership  of  over  yoo,  including  scores  of  prom* 
inent  writers  hke  Andre  Gide,  Romain  Rol' 
land,  Jean'Richard  Bloch,  Aragon,  Andre 
Breton,  Barbusse,  Eugene  Dabit,  etc. 

Sign  on  the  wall  of  the  Central  Library  in 
Moscow:  “A  Foreign  Language  Is  A  Weapon 
In  The  Struggle  For  Life. — Marx.” 

When  Oskar  Maria  Graf,  Bavarian  noveli^, 
learned  that  the  Nazis  put  all  his  books  except 
one  on  the  recommended  li^,  he  was  highly 
incensed.  “I  cannot  make  out  why  I  have 
merited  such  dishonor,”  he  wrote  to  the 
Arbeiter  Zeitung. 

Depression  in  Vienna.  The  famous  Com 
servatory,  threatened  with  bankruptcy,  is 
often  leased  out  for  boxing  matches.  “Boxing  f 
is  knocking  out  music,”  is  the  comment  of  ^ 
Viennese  musicians.  ^ 

Soviet  dramatic  crf^t^cs  agree  that  the  bed  j 
play  of  the  pa^  season  in  Moscow  was  My  I 
Friend,  by  N.  Pogodin.  1 

Jean  Canu  raises  new  problems  of  literary  1 
criticism  in  an  article,  Litterature  et  Ceogra' 
phie,  appearing  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
PMLA. 

Amhique,  the  handsome  new  French  week' 
ly  from  New  York,  has  been  appearing  since 
&ptember. 

Ezequiel  Martinez  Edrada  succeeds  Arturo 
Capdevila  as  President  of  the  Sociedad  de  , 
Escritores  Argentinos. 

President  Henry  W.  Hetzel  of  the  Esperanto  i 
Society  of  America  impressively  presents  the  I 
merits  and  services  of  Esperanto  in  the  Odtober  = 
number  of  World  Unity,  New  York  City.  j 

S.  M.  Melamed  sugge^  an  unhackneyed  ^ 
confrontation  in  Spinoza  and  Buddha:  Visions  1 
of  a  Dead  Cod  (University  of  Chicago  Press),  j 


NOT  IN  THE  REVIEWS 


NEWSPAPER  TEMPO 

In  one  of  the  trains  of  crepitation  which 
Don  Miguel  de  Unamuno  ignites  daily  or 
thereabouts  in  the  Madrid  press,  he  6red  off 
a  string  of  cannon  crackers  lately  in  honor  of 
the  writer  who  works  rapidly.  “Lo  que  se  hace 
de  un  respiro,  de  una  respiracion,  es  lo  vcrda' 
dcramente  inspirado”  (Isn’t  that  phrase  as 
charaderi^ic  as  Woodrow  Wilson’s  “very” 
or  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  teeth?).  Flaubert, 
says  Don  Miguel,  painfully  overwrote  two  or 
three  novels  (he  might  have  used  the  figure 
of  the  razor  which  is  dulled  by  excessive 
honing),  and  then  did  his  mod  appealing  work 
in  his  carelessly  penned  correspondence.  Saint 
Teresa,  Unamuno  reminds  us,  was  a  great  ex' 
temporizer.  And  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  address, 
which  “sings  in  the  entrails  of  all  Americans,” 
was  written  on  the  Gettysburg  train,  and  can 
be  read  in  ten  minutes  (Apparently  the  ad* 
dress  doesn’t  sing  in  Don  Miguel’s  entrails,  or 
he  would  have  noticed  that  it  can  be  read  in 
two  minutes  at  mod;  but  that  fad  merely 
^rengthens  his  case).  And  he  cites,  among 
other  gifted  improvisatori,  w’hose  works  arc 
immortal,  Don  Quixote  of  the  speech  to  the 
goat 'herds  (what  Spanish  critic  ever  wrote  an 
essay  on  anything  without  citing  Don  Qui' 
xote?),  Jesus  and  St.  Paul,  the  lad  of  whom  he 
presents  as  affiided  with  eye  trouble  and 
didating  his  noble  Epidles  to  an  amanuensis 
as  some  modem  literary  persons  didate  to  the 
flying  pencil  of  a  denographer. 

Don  Miguel’s  points  are  not  all  convincing. 
Didation,  before  the  days  of  shorthand,  was 
a  very  deliberate  process,  and  didated  matter 
(witness  the  Miltonic  poems,  for  example), 
has  not  been  infallibly  light,  simple,  dired, 
business'like,  natural.  There  is  reliable  tedi' 
mony  to  the  effed  that  Lincoln  worked  on  his 
Gettysburg  Address  for  weeks.  And  Flaubert’s 
hadily  scribbled  letters,  for  all  their  charm, 
arc  full  of  blunders  that  weaken  their  eifed. . . . 


Spain,  says  the  philosophcT'joumalid,  has 
been  the  country  of  improvisation  par  excel¬ 
lence.  Yet  there  is  more  rhetoric,  more  verbiage, 
more  of  the  non-essential,  in  the  average  of 
Spanish  writing  than  in  that  of  any  other  Wed 
European  country.  This  is  no  indidment  of 
Spanish  writing.  Life  would  be  a  barren  desert 
without  the  non-essentials,  and  Spanish  rheto¬ 
ric  is  often  gorgeously  alluring.  But  Spain 
would  have  been  nore  the  worse  for  a  few 
Flauberts.  Precedents  for  writing  procedure 
are  perilous.  Samuel  Johnson  wnrote  Rasselas 
in  a  few  hours  and  Goethe  spent  a  lifetime  on 
Fauit.  Both  works  have  value.  But  Unamuno’s 
main  contention  (Ortega  has  urged  it  too,  and 
the  bed  Spanish  writers  are  cases  in  point), 
that  the  writer  for  the  daily  press,  who  deals 
w'ith  living  aduality,  is  dealing  with  some¬ 
things  more  real,  hence  more  eternally  signifi¬ 
cant,  than  the  closet  philosopher,  is  intereding. 
We  don’t  however,  have  exadly  the  same  kind 
of  newspaper  men  over  here.  Imagine  Ortega 
y  Gasset  taking  over  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 


MUNA  LEE 

Whose  article  on  Puerto  Rican  Women  Writers 
appears  in  this  issue 
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Who  flole  Hitler's  "Hal(enlreuT"  thunder 


HENRI  BREMOND 

Henri  Bremond,  who  died  la^  summer, 
was  a  prie^  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  a  mem' 
her  of  the  French  Academy  He  w’as  bom  at 
Aix,  and  after  having  passed  the  years  of  his 
noviciate  in  England  he  returned  to  France 
to  teach  literature  and  philosophy  in  the 
provincial  colleges  of  his  Order.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-five  he  became  editor  of  the  Jesuit  re¬ 
view  Les  Etudes.  Bremond  is  the  author  of  a 
work  that  is  quite  unique  in  the  class  of  works 
that  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  “monumen¬ 
tal.”  His  enormous  HiSloire  Litteraire  du  Senti¬ 
ment  Religieux  en  France  is  at  leaA  primus 
inter  pares  as  an  achievement  in  hi^orical 
scholarship;  in  addition,  it  has  a  literary  and 
psychological  value  perhaps  unmatched  by  any 
other  learned  work  in  which  a  large  subjed:  is 
treated  so  exhaudively.  What  Sainte-Beuve 
did  (in  Port'Royal)  for  the  JansenLds,  Bremond 
did  for  orthodoxy,  or  rather  for  Catholic 
mydicism  in  France,  and  this  with  a  technical 
madery  and  subtlety  bom  of  sympathetic 
insight  superior  even  to  Sainte-Beuve ’s. 

The  fad  is,  that  Henri  Bremond  was  a  man 
marked  with  the  sign  of  Grace.  His  essays  have 
a  certain  lucid  and  mydical  quality  of  charm, 
together  with  a  vigor  of  phrase  and  solidity 
of  composition  remarkable  in  one  who  was  so 
clearly  of  the  race  of  magicians.  This  combina¬ 
tion  of  qualities  was  fused  into  a  dyle  that  was 
at  the  same  time  intricate  and  luminous,  and  is 
perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fed  that 
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Bremond 's  thoroughly  objedive  mind  was 
rooted  in  a  profound  “spirituality,”  an  inten¬ 
sity  of  edhetic  experience  that  perhaps  owed 
something  to  the  man’s  mydical  imagination. 

Unto  this  great  mydic  there  was  added  the 
gift  of  good  tade.  He  may  have  known  more 
about  poetr>'  than  any  other  Frenchman 
of  his  time.  He  certainly  loved  it  better 
than  mod,  and  he  has  supplied  at  lead  one 
profound  and  dimulating  account  of  the 
poet's  creative  ad.  This  is  his  famous  theory 
of  Pure  Poetry.  In  his  books  Pri're  et  Poesie 
and  La  Poesie  Pure  he  argued  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  creative  genius  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  mydic’s  unspoken  prayer. 
And  it  is  dill  barely  possible  that  he  proved 
his  case. 

CONSPIRACIES  OF  SILENCE? 

Werner  Jansen  remembers  the  seventieth 
birthday  of  Gudav  Frenssen  with  an  effusive 
eulogy  which  appears  in  Wedemuinm  Morwti- 
hefte  (Braunschweig)  for  Odober.  The  fine 
old  Volksdichter  who  prayed  “.  .  .  o,  schenkc 
mir,  (jott,  ein  wenig  Weisheit!  Schenke  mir 
langsame,  bedachtige,  tiefgriindige,  spielende 
Bauemweisheit,”  and  whose  prayer  was 
answered  more  completely  than  Solomon's, 
since  that  weak-willed  monarch  was  vouch¬ 
safed  only  intelledual  keenness  whereas  Fren- 
ssen  has  enjoyed  the  much  more  blessed  gift 
of  pradical  wisdom — the  refreshing  and  up¬ 
lifting  author  of  Jdrn  Uhl  and  Hillegenlei  dc- 
serv-es  praise  and  gratitude.  But  when  Jansen 
maintains  that  the  relatively  small  sale  of 
Frenssen’s  later  works  is  due  to  the  cabals  of 
his  enemies,  he  dirs  our  incredulity.  Frenssen 
is  an  old  man,  and  in  spite  of  his  versatility, 
a  markedly  North-German  intelledual  and 
spiritual  type — in  short,  a  writer  who  does 
not  and  cannot  think  or  write  as  successful  con¬ 
temporary  authors  do,  and  it  would  be  as  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  make  a  large  appeal  to  a 
German  audience  today  as  for  Stephen  Foster, 
for  example,  to  return  to  earth  and  displace 
George  Gershwin  in  the  affedions  of  this 
generation  of  American  music-lovers.  Gudav 
Frenssen  himself  wrote  two  years  ago,  in  a 
contribution  to  this  magazine: 

“Es  giebt  in  Deutschland  ein  ganze  Anzahl 
von  Schriftdellem  von  Reputation  aber  ohne 
Merit.  Sie  haben  ihre  Reputation  durch  ge- 
fallige  Freunde,  Kritiker  und  Zeitungen,  nicht 
durch  ihre  Werke.  Diesen  geht  es  in  diesen 
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bedrucktcn  Zeitcn  sehr  schlccht  .  .  .  Der 
Erzphler  von  wirklichem  Merit  .  .  .kannauch 
in  dieser  schlechten  Zeit  ...  so  viel  verdic' 
nen,  als  zu  einem  bescheidenen  burgerlichen 
Lebcn  geniigt.  Da  er  durch  die  Inflation  ohne 
Venni^en  i^l  .  .  .  darf  er  nicht  krank  werden 
und  muss,  wie  der  Unterzeichnete,  in  seinem 
Alter  noch  immer  weiter  schreiben.  ...” 

All  this  is  true,  bravely  said,  and  only 
slightly  bitter.  There  is  in  it  no  hint  of  a  hos- 
tile  cabal.  Even  the  OljTnpian  Goethe  knew 
neglect  and  suffered  at  seeing  second-rate  wri¬ 
ters  preferred  to  him.  Goethe  had  an  income 
independently  of  his  literary  work,  and  was  in 
no  danger  of  starving.  Our  sympathy  goes  out 
to  the  high-minded  Barit  paStor-poet  who  must 
work  hard  in  his  old  age  to  compensate  for  the 
meager  sale  of  his  books.  But  cabals?  Have 
cabals  ever  affeefted  the  sale  of  books?  Have 
they  ever  prevented  the  dear  people  from 
buying  worthless  books  and  refusing  to  buy 
good  ones?  If  Herr  Jansen  will  tell  us  how  it 
is  done,  we  should  like  to  try  it  on  a  few  poi¬ 
sonous  quill-drivers  in  these  United  States. 

HOW  RED  IS  RED  RUSSIA? 

Now  that  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
at  laA  on  speaking  terms,  the  secret  may  well 
come  out;  those  fire-spitting  Bolshevik  ideali^s 
are  in  many  respe^^ls  about  as  radical  as  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  All 
available  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  within  the  confines  of  a  Marxi^ft  socio¬ 
economic  scheme,  Russian  Communis  Kultur, 
at  lea^  at  the  present  time,  aims  at  nothing 
more  revolutionary  than  turning  the  Soviet 
Empire  into  a  vaA  bourgeois  utopia,  in  other 
words  that  the  long-proclaimed  “classless” 
society  simply  means  one  huge  all-inclusive 
middle-class  fraternity.  Indeed,  Louis  Fischer's 
reports  from  Moscow  about  the  Bolsheviks 
“sloughing  off  .  .  .  early  freakish  notions  .  .  . 
and  misplaced  radicalism,”  about  purging  the 
schools  of  “silly  modemi^ic-communi^tic 
schemes”  and  about  the  general  collapse  of 
“childish  leftism”  coincide  with  the  late^ 
developments  on  the  literary  front.  With  the 
literary  dirtatorship  of  the  RAPP  (Associa¬ 
tion  of  Proletarian  Writers)  at  an  end,  things 
that  muA  bewilder  the  more  naive  and  pious 
Bolsheviks  are  beginning  to  happen.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  ju^  a  few  weeks  ago,  Belotserkovski, 
one  of  the  be^  known  Russian  playwrights, 
announced  the  completion  of  a  yet  unnamed 
tragedy.  Not  only  is  this  the  fir^l  Soviet 


of  the  underworld,  whose  I’Ombre  was 
reviewed  laSt  quarter 


tragedy,  but,  mirahile  didu,  "‘it  is  a  psycho¬ 
logical  ^tudy  dealing  with  philosophic  problems 
of  life,  death  and  love  .  .  .  Mass  effe^fts  and 
po^cr-like  contra^s  have  been  abandoned 
for  a  view  of  the  new  environment  through  the 
other  end  of  the  microscope,  the  inner  life  of 
one  of  its  creatures.”  So  this  is  how  “prole¬ 
tarian”  letters  have  forsaken  the  bourgeois 
literary  tradition!  And  only  a  little  while  ago 
Arkad  Gaidar,  with  the  help  of  his  six-year  old 
son,  wrote  the  finft  Soviet  feiiry  tale.  Fifty 
thousand  copies  were  sold  the  fir^  month 
off  the  press.  It  is  true  that  the  didaeflic  ele¬ 
ment  is  prominent  even  in  this  fantasy;  but,  as 
Comrade  Gaidar  put  it,  “The  Soviet  child  is  a 
child  ju^  the  same.  Although  brought  up  in 
the  colle<^tive  spirit,  he  has  the  same  need  as 
other  children  for  play  and  fairy  tales.  He 
demands  fanta^ic  tales  as  well  as  reali^ic 
Tories.”  Yes,  as  we  were  saying,  now  that  the 
U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R.  are  on  speaking  terms . . .. 

THE  SLOVAK  LITERARY 
LANGUAGE 

Czechoslovakia  has  a  lingui^ic  and  cultural 
cleavage  much  like  that  of  Belgium,  with  the 
Slovaks,  in  the  ea^m  part  of  the  country, 
occupying  a  situation  much  like  that  of  the 
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Flemings.  The  Slovaks  (wc  are  following  the 
article  by  Dr.  Franz  Lorenz,  Die  slowa}{ische 
Frage,  in  }^ati(m  und  Stoat,  Vienna,  for  Sep- 
tember),  are  one  of  the  oldeA  Slavic  races  in 
central  Europe,  and  were  Chri^ianized  early 
in  the  ninth  century,  earlier  than  any  other 
of  the  Slavic  peoples.  They  have  never  been 
politically  independent.  During  part  of  the 
ninth  century  they  w’ere  united  with  the 
Czechs  in  the  shortlived  Great  Moravian 
kingdom,  but  for  mofft  of  their  history  they 
were  part  of  Hungary.  Not  till  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  there  a  serious 
effort  to  organize  a  Slovak  literary  language. 
Since  then  a  zealous  Slovak  culture  society,  the 
Matice  Slovenska,  has  been  fo^ering  the 
development  of  such  a  language  and  of  a  dis- 
tinc!tive  Slovak  literature.  The  Slovaks  have 
remained  deeply  religious,  and  their  language 
is  a  solemn,  almo^  liturgical  speech  which  is 
very  different  from  the  business-like  medium 
of  the  reali^ic  Czechs.  The  Czechs  maintain 
that  Slovak  is  philologically  only  a  backward 
dialedl  of  Czech  (an  assurance  which  rao^  of 
our  Wc^em  reference  books  seem  to  have 
accepted  at  its  face  value),  but  the  Slovaks 
hotly  deny  the  allegation.  Moreover,  they 
complain  that  although  Slovak  is  nominally 
recognized  as  an  official  language,  Prague  Cen¬ 
tralism  tends  to  obliterate  the  Slovak  speech 
and  the  Slovak  culture.  They  call  attention  to 
the  fa(5l  that  their  regional  educational  in^itu- 
tion,  the  University  of  Pressburg,  has  only 
four  Slovaks  among  forty  full  professors,  and 
that  the  proportion  is  similar  in  other  ranks. 
A  Slovak  grammar  compiled  under  Czech 
auspices  has  been  rejected  by  the  Matice 
society,  which  proposes  to  prepare  one  with 
the  Central  Slovak  dialecft  as  its  basis,  in^ead 
of  the  WeA  Slovak  which  the  Czechs  assert  is 
a  more  democratic  and  representative  idiom, 
but  which  the  Slovaks  consider  too  Wrongly 
influenced  by  Bohemian  to  build  a  diftindtive 
literary  language  on.  The  que^ion  naturally 
has  its  political  implications,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  cause  many  a  headache,  and  perhaps  some 
broken  heads,  before  it  is  settled. 

THE  GLOVED  FIST  AND  THE 
RADICAL  PRESS 

?<lervio  of  Buenos  Aires,  according  to  its  own 
editorial  Statement  in  the  March,  1933  num¬ 
ber,  the  only  revolutionary  periodical  pub¬ 
lished  at  present  in  the  Argentine,  is  in  diffi¬ 


culties  with  the  governmental  authorities. 
But  the  Argentine  officials,  too  shrewd  to 
clamp  down  the  censorship,  have  simply  dis¬ 
allowed  the  magazine  the  privileges  of  circula¬ 
tion  through  the  mails,  not  on  grounds  of  sub¬ 
versive  influence,  but  because  it  is  not  a  publi¬ 
cation  of  “general  interest.”  Without  wishing 
to  express  an  opinion  either  as  to  the  merits 
of  ?{ervio  or  of  the  principles  for  which  it 
Stands,  we  wonder  mildly  juSt  what  sort  of 
periodical  would  be  more  likely,  in  such  times 
as  these,  to  appeal  to  the  general  reading 
public,  and  especially  to  the  proletariat.  And 
we  should  like  to  have  the  official  definition  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  if  there  is  such  an 
official  definition  on  the  banks  of  the  Plate. 

The  editorial  referred  to  goes  on  to  say  that 
other  Buenos  Aires  organs  have  no  such 
troubles ;  that  El  Hogar,  Caras  y  Caretas,  Crisol 
and  Bandera  Argentina,  the  conformist  and 
fasciStic  press,  are  all  of  “general  intere^,” 
because,  “they  defend  some  special  interest  or 
privilege.” 

And  T^ervio  has  its  difficulties  abroad;  the 
January  issue  carried  without  comment  the 
reproduction  of  an  official  form  from  the 
Portuguese  Director  of  the  Postal  Service  in¬ 
dicating  that  T^ervio  may  no  longer  circulate 
in  Portugal  without  being  subjected  to  the 
censorship,  a  task  which  the  authorities  did 
not  have  time  to  fulfill,  and  in  consequence 
politely  asking  the  editors  to  cease  sending  it. 

Hard  times,  these,  for  organs  with  a  message 
if  the  message  offends  the  high  prieSts  of  the 
Status  quo. 

HEIDENROsLEIN  in  ENGLISH 

A  pjersiStent  translator  of  German  pxietry 
is  Father  John  RothenSteiner,  bilingual  poet 
and  parish  prieSt  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 
Some  half-dozen  collections  of  his  verse  have 
appeared  in  both  German  and  English.  Aside 
from  his  duties  as  PaStor  of  Holy  GhoSt  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  St.  Louis,  he  has  in  recent  years 
devoted  himself  to  fruitful  historical  research 
and  traa'lating  seems  to  have  been  his  mo^ 
pleasant  paStime.  In  1930  app>eared  his  Arure 
Flower,  which  contains  118  representative  and 
meritorious  renderings  from  the  German  Ro¬ 
manticists.  Boof(s  Abroad  has  juSt  been  Eivorcd 
with  the  manuscript  of  bis  1932  translations  of 
Goethe’s  lyrics  and  ballads.  We  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  quoting  his  version  of  the  Hri- 
denrdslein  in  full: 


House  occupied  by  Bernal  Diaz  del  CaJfillo  in  Guatemala  Antigua. 


HEATHER  ROSE 

Saw  a  youth  a  rose  so  fair. 

Rose  among  the  heather, 

Toung  as  mom  and  debonair. 
Charmed  he  ran  and  lingered  there. 
And  they  joyed  together. 

Rose,  O  rose,  O  rose  so  red. 

Rose  among  the  heather. 

Cried  the  youth:  come  cling  to  me 
Rose  among  the  heather. 

Rose  replied:  My  fting  for  thee. 
That  thou  sadly  thinl{  of  me. 

How  we  chanced  together. 

Rose,  O  rose,  O  rose  so  red. 

Rose  among  the  heather. 

Broke  the  youth  the  rose  so  young. 
Rose  among  the  heather. 

Rose  repelled  the  youth  and  ^ung 
But  at  laft  its  head  it  hung, 

Throum  to  wind  and  weather. 

Rose,  O  rose,  O  rose  so  red. 

Rose  among  the  heather. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE 
PROLETARIAT 

In  a  recent  number  of  Esprit  (Paris),  Pierrc' 
Aime  Touchard  reports  on  a  performance 
of  the  proletarian  drama  La  Bataille  de  Fon' 
tenoy,  given  in  the  Salle  du  Grand  Orient 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Association 
des  Ecrivains  et  Artises  Revolutionnaircs 
and  the  Federation  du  theatre  Ouvrier  de 
France.  His  e^imate  of  the  play  is  not  high. 
The  attempts  at  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of 
Herriot  and  Poincare,  in  his  opinion,  miss  the 
mark  because  they  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
well-known  characfteri^ics  of  those  canny  con¬ 
servatives.  Thus  the  ^ge  Poincare,  in  a 
bomba^ic  funeral  oration  over  the  victims 
of  the  war,  cries  out:  “O  morts  pour  la  patrie, 
vous  etes  tombes  sur  les  champs  de  bataille, 
mais  vous  n’etes  pus  tombes  dans  Torcille  d’un 
sourd!”  The  phrase  is  amusing  but  for  the 
well-informed  has  no  value  as  satire,  since  it 
is  generally  known  that  Poincare  does  not  in¬ 
dulge  in  bombas  and  that  he  is  very  unlikely 
to  mix  his  metaphors  for  the  sufficient  reason 
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SERAFIN  ALVAREZ  QUINTERO 


One  of  the  f)erennial  twin  springs  of  comedy, 
whose  Lo  que  hablan  las  mujeres  was  re' 
viewed  laft  quarter. 


that  his  curt  phrases  are  almo^  empty  of 
metaphor. 

But  what  ^ruck  the  critic  as  worthy  of 
special  remark  was  that,  good,  bad  or  indif' 
ferent,  the  play  was  followed  by  three  or  four 
thousand  proletarians  with  something  more 
than  attention — with  a  rapt  devotion  very 
much  hke  the  reverent  ec^asy  of  a  Breton  or 
Vendean  congregation  at  mass.  There  are 
cynical  unbelievers  among  the  upper  classes, 
but  very  few  among  the  common  people.  The 
humble  man  mu^  have  something  to  w'orship. 
Once  the  Mexican  Indians  worshiped  idols. 
Then  they  transferred  their  devotion  to  the 
symbols  of  the  Catholic  cult.  If  they  are 
deprived  of  these,  they  will  find  gods  and 
rites  in  the  tenets  and  gatherings  of  the 
radical  leaders  who  succeed  the  priests.  M. 
Touchard  quotes  a  ^atement  of  Kalinin’s 
at  the  Fifth  Congress  of  Art  Workers:  “It  is 
necessary  to  replace  religion  by  something. 
Lenin  said  that  religion  would  be  replaced  by 
the  theater.’’  When  we  remember  that  the 
Catholic  ritual  is  a  dramatic  performance,  and 
that  hiAorically  the  secular  theater  grew  out 
of  it,  we  are  prepared  for  instances  in  which 
the  mass  is  ^till  being  replaced  by  drama  of  a 
different  drift.  It  is  sad  that  the  religion  of  the 
proletariat  has  so  large  an  element  of  hate  and 
bitterness.  The  capitaliA  takes  the  place  which 
the  Church  once  assigned  to  the  Devil.  This 


writer  seems  to  remember,  at  the  pious  prayep 
meetings  of  his  early  youth,  such  ejaculations 
as  “Thank  the  Lord,  I  love  God  and  hate  the 
Devil!’’  The  future  certainly  belongs  to  the 
“radical,”  since  it  is  unbelievable  that  the 
masses  will  always  remain  subjects  of  exploita¬ 
tion  by  the  few.  But  as  the  Devil  has  come  to 
play  a  very  modeft  role  with  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  religious  secfls,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  may  play  an  increasingly  mode.<l  one  in 
these  vitriolic  secular  faiths.  Of  course,  if  the 
Reds  succeed  in  curbing  his  nefarious  a<^tivi- 
ties  and  reducing  him  to  impotence,  their 
hatred  of  him  will  abate  materially.  The  reason 
why  our  pious  grandfathers  hated  the  Devil 
was  because  he  was  powerful  as  well  as 
wicked. 

THE  SWASTIKA  BEFORE 
HITLER 

Monde  of  Paris  quotes  a  bit  of  reminiscence 
from  the  Tharaud  brothers,  which  indicates 
that  the  late  Maurice  Barres  came  near  ap¬ 
propriating  the  Hakenkreuz  before  Chancellor 
Hitler  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  quotation 
is  from  La  Revue  Universelle: 

“As  was  my  habit  every  year,  I  was  passing 
the  month  of  September  with  Barres  at  Char- 
mes.  He  was  working  on  his  Baillard  novel, 
and  he  had  not  found  a  title  which  pleased 
him.  Almo^  every  afternoon  we  took  a  walk 
together  over  the  Sion-Vaudemont  hill  .  .  . 
and  on  these  walks,  which  w’ere  enlivened  by 
animated  discussion  of  his  novel,  we  sought 
and  sought  for  the  troublesome  title  .  .  .  One 
evening,  when  we  returned  to  Charmes,  we 
found  in  the  veAibule  an  old  Lorraine  clothes- 
press  which  Barres  had  bought  several  days 
before.  On  the  central  panel  there  was  a 
Grange  symbol  .  .  .  which  I  had  never  seen 
before.  “There  it  is,  Tharaud,  there’s  our 
title!”  cried  Barres,  pointing  at  the  swa^ika. 
He  did  not  put  the  idea  into  execution,  and 
the  novel  Swaftika  became  Lt.  Colline  inspiree. 
But  I  underhand  very  well  the  thought  that 
inspired  him  that  day.  He  had  ^olen  Hitler’s 
thunder;  he  had  made  of  the  hooked  cross  the 
symbol  of  a  race.  That  swa^ika  was  to  him  the 
symbol  of  the  antiquity,  the  sacredness  and 
the  my^ery  of  the  old  hill  which  we  climbed 
every  day.” 

All  of  which  is  all  the  more  intere^ing  when 
w-e  remember  that  Barres,  too,  was  an  uncom¬ 
promising  nationali^  and  an  uncompromising 
anti-Semite.  The  same  Tharaud  brothers 
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recorded  five  or  six  years  ago  in  their  volume 
Mes  Annies  chez  Barres: 

“He  accepted  implicitly  the  judgment  which 
condemned  Dreyfus  ...  In  deciding  whether 
an  idea  was  good  or  bad,  (he  inquired)  whether 
or  not  it  favored  national  unity.  He  accused 
us  of  being  the  dupes  or  the  accomplices  of  the 
foreigners  abroad  and  the  foreigners  at  home. . . 
Jews  and  Prote.<tants  who  in  his  eyes  were  not 
purc'blooded  Frenchmen  .  . 

Barres  and  Hitler  .  ,  . 

THE  SECRET  OF  BERNAL  dIAZ 
DEL  CASTILLO 

Luis  Cardoza  y  Aragon,  writing  in  the 
Anales  de  la  Sociedad  de  Geografia  e  Hifloria 
de  Guatemala  (his  article  is  reprinted  in  its 
entirety  in  Repertorio  Americano,  the  meaty 
San  Jose  de  Co^  Rica  weekly  for  October  14, 
1933),  attempts  tc  analyze  the  perennial  charm 
of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Ca^illo's  Hifloria  Verdadera 
de  la  conquifta  de  la  T^ueva  Espana.  He  recapit' 
ulates  the  sad  circumiftances  of  the  old  Cion' 
quiAador's  later  life,  his  poverty,  his  dis' 
appointment  in  his  me^izo  children,  the  in' 
gratitude  of  his  sovereign,  his  physical  suffer¬ 
ings.  It  is  out  of  this  suffering  that  his  epic 
grew;  for  epic  it  is,  at  the  same  time  novel, 
hiAory,  memoir,  an  intimate  part  of  his  life, 
in  fiiCt  his  w’hole  life.  Out  of  that  intimacy 
and  out  of  his  intense  partisanism.  For  Bernal 
Diaz  was  one  of  those  fortunate  souls  who  have 
no  divided  allegiances;  the  Conque<ft  was  the 
Right;  God  fought  on  the  side  of  the  con' 
querors  and  He  was  angr>'  at  the  natives.  The 
King  and  the  King's  soldiers  could  do  no 
wrong.  Not  that  he  thought  of  Cortes  as 
infellible;  he  loved  his  leader,  but  with  a  love 
which  discriminated  between  his  qualities  and 
his  defects;  his  loyalty  was  not  beyond  judg' 
ment.  And  he  felt  no  pity  for  the  conquered. 
That  emotion,  says  Cardoza  y  Aragon,  has 
made  its  appearance  only  in  the  “literatura 
doliente”  of  the  whites,  the  Latin' Americans 
whose  newly  awakened  conscience  pricks  them. 
The  population  of  the  Latin  south  is  not  an 
amalgam;  it  is  an  anomaly,  in  which  the  Indian 
is  ^till  an  Indian,  but  reduced  to  an  ambig' 
uous  culture;  the  Spaniard  is  no  longer  a 
Spaniard,  and  the  whole  social  fabric  is  an 
amorphous  mass. 

But  Ca^illo’s  ^ory  ^ands  out  above  that 
of  Prescott,  who  tried  to  collate,  to  reconcile 
contradictions  in  various  reports,  and  succeeded 
in  being  plausible  only  to  lose  in  vitality;  above 
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The  Quintero  Brothers  are  the  world's  clevereft 
pair  of  comedy  writers 

that  of  Gomara,  who  had  an  axe  to  grind.  Cas' 
tillo  wrote  with  his  pen  dipped  in  blood,  often 
in  his  own  blood;  he  served  no  purpose,  other 
than  that  of  portraying  the  passionate  truth. 
And  if  he  sometimes  slighted  the  facts,  if  he 
sometimes  repeated,  and  often  contradicted 
himself,  he  achieved  a  reality  beyond  that  of 
literal  truth,  something  like  the  truth  of  a 
dream.  Other  accounts  may  furnish  the  skele' 
ton  of  the  ^ory  of  the  Clonque^;  he  clothes 
it  with  h'ving,  palpitating  flesh  and  blood. 

This  view  is  of  particular  intere^  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  success  of  Macleish’s  Con' 
quiflador. 

A  POETIC  COLOR  LINE 

The  October  7,  1933,  number  of  the  enter' 
prising  and  ably  edited  Caracas  Elite  carries, 
over  the  signature  R.  B.  F.,  a  pertinent  and 
yet  somewhat  impertinent  wail  anent  the  wiL 
ful  blindness  of  the  Yankee  to  any  excellence 
which  does  not  proceed  from  an  Aryan 
source.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Schom' 
burg  had  asked  R  B.  F.,  with  the  welLknown 
poet  and  translator  Edna  Worthley  Underwood 
as  intermediary,  whether  or  not  it  was  true 
that  Ruben  Dario  was  a  mulatto. 

R.  B.  F.  seems  to  have  gone  up  in  blue 
smoke.  “Mulato,”  he  exclaims,  “luego,  mal 
poeta.  Y  adem.ls,  mala  persona.”  At  any  rate 
an  inferior  being,  who  could  not,  by  any 
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Globe  trotter  novelist,  whose  Londres  is  dis' 
cussed  in  this  issue 

Wretch  of  the  imagination,  be  elevated  to  the 
moral,  artistic  or  social  level  of  the  white 
pork  packer  of  Chicago  or  the  blond  gang^er 
of  New  York.  It  is  very  simple;  either  Ruben 
Dario  was  a  good  poet,  therefore  a  Caucasian; 
or  else  a  son  of  Ham,  therefore  a  poeta^er. 

But  he  goes  on  to  admit,  the  color  line  in  the 
United  States  has  been,  for  sub^ntial  reasons, 
the  basis  of  tremendous  difficulties,  not  only 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  but  between 
North  and  South  America.  However,  there  is 
no  use  in  carrying  political  and  economical 
quarrels  into  every  human  relationship;  our 
prejudices  are  making  us  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

But,  says  R.  B.  F.,  Mr.  Schomburg  may  set 
his  mind  at  re^  as  to  the  descent  of  Ruben 
Dario:  he  had  not  a  drop  of  Negro  blood.  It  is 
perhaps  true  that  he  was  a  me^izo;  his  flat 
iK>8e,  his  pronounced  cheeks  seemed  to  indicate 
it,  and  his  long,  deh’cate  hands  may  have 
pointed  to  the  same  origin.  Ruben  himself  once 
wrote  that  he  may  have  had  in  his  veins  some 
drops  of  Chorotega  or  Nagrandana  blood.  Of 
course  the  flat  nose  does  not  necessarily  point 
to  Indian  blood;  many,  especially  of  the 
Northern  tribes,  possessed  aquiline  noses  of  a 
very  pronounced  type. 


It  seems,  R.  B.  F.  goes  on  to  say,  that  a  ocr* 
tain  Spaniard  named  Salaverria  (?)  is  to  blame 
for  the  whisper  that  Ruben  Dario  had  Negro 
blood;  on  the  occasion  of  a  banquet  given  in 
honor  of  the  American  bard  he  sat  opposite 
“el  insigne  mulato.”  His  ^atement  was  pub¬ 
lished  after  Dario’s  death,  and  so  of  course 
could  not  be  refuted  by  the  person  mo^  nearly 
concerned.  R.  B  F.  opines  that  Sehor  Sala- 
verria  either  did  not  know  what  the  term 
meant  or  else  the  banqueteer  had  honored 
Bacchus  too  frequently  or  he  had  been  overly 
dazzled  by  the  brilliance  of  the  poet,  or  time 
had  dulled  his  memory,  or — . 

It  seems  to  us  that  R.  B.  F.  may  have  been 
entirely  mi^ken  as  to  Mr.  Schomburg’s 
motive  in  seeking  information  as  to  the  racial 
origins  of  the  great  poet;  he  may  as  easily  have 
been  inspired  by  sympathy  or  by  curiosity  as 
by  prejudice.  And  certainly  whatever  feelings 
North  Americans  may  have  as  to  the  social 
equality  of  the  white  and  the  black  race  dc  not 
extend  to  the  arts.  Witness  the  vogue  of  Coun- 
tee  Cullen,  the  late  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar, 
Josephine  Baker,  James  Weldon  Johnson,  and 
any  number  of  other  distinguished  arti^s  of 
color.  Not  that  their  popularity  is  based  on 
sound  critical  appreciation;  we  know  and 
admit  that  this  popularity  may  be  due  to  a 
superiority  complex,  or  it  may  be,  in  any  given 
case,  merely  a  popular  fad ;  but  in  every  case  it 
goes  to  prove  that  so  far  as  art  is  concerned  the 
“trois  gouttes  de  sang"  are  far  more  likely  to 
lend  glamor  to  the  artu^t  and  his  art  than  other¬ 
wise. 

But  the  whole  que^ion  is  a  curious  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  universal  inability  of  the 
people  of  one  nation  to  interpret  the  reactions 
of  those  of  another  in  any  given  situation. 

AAA 

Peter  Lumn,  in  Asia  for  December,  describes 
the  curious  presentation  of  Japanese  GhoSt 
Dramas. 

Marta  Karlweis  (Frau  Jakob  Wassermann) 
in  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  in  The  Criterion, 
London,  for  October:  “Hofmann^hal  once 
wanted  me  to  write  the  life  of  George  Sand. 
That  should  tempt  me,  he  said.  I  answered 
with  some  asperity  that  her  books  were  un¬ 
readable  nowadays,  and  that  I  hoped  I  could 
do  better.  Then  he  looked  at  me,  the  deliberat¬ 
ing  hesitation  appeared,  the  look  with  which 
the  man  with  the  cue  in  his  hand  looks  at  the 
foolish  ball  he  is  to  Arikt,  and  he  said  quite 
softly:  “But,  Marta,  Sand  had  a  great  soul." 
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•  Andre  Cortcano.  L'Evolution  de  I'Etat: 
Etudes  des  low  psychologiques  de  la  vie 

sociale  et  economique.  Paris.  Payot.  1933.  ao 
francs.— Treatises  on  political  theory  by 
living  ^tesmen  who  are  not  politically  dead 
art  seldom  regarded  as  wholly  disintere^d. 
M.  CorteaiK)  is  a  former  rapporteur  general 
of  the  Roumanian  budget,  whose  sympathies 
as  an  economic  are  decidedly  out  of  tune  with 
the  prevailing  nationalism  of  1933.  Only  a 
supranational  ^te,  he  holds,  can  solve  the 
root'problem,  which  is  the  regulation  of  world 
production  and  consumption,  including  inter¬ 
national  banking  and  hnance.  Holding  this 
view,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  write  exten¬ 
sively  on  psychology  and  sociology  in  order 
to  show  that  “the  implacable  logic  of  the 
necessities  of  life”  is  leading  to  such  a  super- 
tote, — always  a  dubious  undertaking.  The 
interdependent  world  of  the  future  will  be 
ruled  by  business  men  and  economic,  and 
the  political  intellectuals  who  admini^r  the 
present  national  ^ates  will  become  a  mere 
“mandarinate”  charged  with  carrying  out 
their  orders.  M.  Corteano  makes  many 
trenchant  criticisms  of  both  scxialism  and 
nationalism  capitalism;  but  his  own  solution 
of  the  Sniggle  between  the  machine  and  the 
worker,  a  tax  upon  machine-prc^ts  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  unemployed,  is  juS  one  more 
attempt  to  keep  the  proht-sySem  going  with 
a  curb  on  its  main  motive-power.  M.  Lucien 
Romier  contributes  a  preface  on  the  contem¬ 
porary  decadence  of  ideology  in  the  fece  of 
our  preoccupation  with  economics,  a  Sate  of 
afi^s  which  this  book  is  unlikely  to  remedy. — 
Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  College,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  New  York. 

•  EmeSo  Gimenez  Caballero.  La  nueva  ca- 
toliciddd.  Madrid.  C.  I.  A.  P.  1933.  ^ 

Ptactas. — ^The  young  publiciS  proclaims  a  new 


universality  as  a  means  of  recovery  from  the 
present  world  crisis.  Again  he  offers  us — we 
recall  laS  year’s  Genio  de  Espana  and  Manuel 
Azam — ^a  prophetic  Sudy,  this  time  with 
theories  sanSioned  and  applauded  by  Hitler, 
by  Keyserling,  by  Mussolini.  He  reviews  the 
prcmeedings  of  the  “Convegna  Volta”  to 
which  he  w^s  a  delegate  laS  November:  he 
emphasizes  the  tacit  accord  that  the  two 
monSrous  external  causes  of  the  European 
crisis  are  Russia  with  her  bolshevism,  her  mass 
man — the  oriental  disease — and  America  with 
her  mammonism,  her  mechanical  man — the 
occidental  cancer.  He  analyzes  Europe’s  dream 
of  unity  through  peace — “Moscow’s  peace? 
Geneva’s  peace?  Rome’s  peace?” — reaching 
the  conclusion  that  Europe’s  salvation  will  be, 
for  the  fourth  time  in  hi^ry,  Rome.  A  eulogy 
of  II  Duce  concludes  with  the  statement.  “No¬ 
body  denies  that  a  new  type  of  heroism  is 
incarnated  in  the  person  of  Benito  Musso¬ 
lini.”  Finally,  we  have  a  resume  of  the  hi^ory 
of  heterodoxy  in  Spain  and  a  plan  for  a  national 
movement  by  which  she  may  again  become  a 
great  nation. 

Gimenez  Caballero  believes  that  “El  fascis- 
mo  es  hoy  la  nueva  catolicidad  del  mundo.” — 
Lucy  Tandy.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

•  Roberto  Botero  Saldarriaga.  El  LikertO' 
dor  Presidenu.  Bogota.  Libreria  Nueva. 
193a. — A  sure  and  accurate  account  of  the 
dark  days  that  followed  the  laA  battles  for  the, 
independence  of  South  America,  El  Libertador 
Presidente  is  one  of  the  moA  enli^tening  his¬ 
torical  essays  on  the  characfter  of  Bolivar,  and 
a  fine  interpretation  of  the  political  and  social 
conditicms  prevailing  in  Great  Colombia  and 
in  Peru  during  the  years  from  i8a6  to  1830.  At 
the  very  apex  of  his  glorious  and  significant 
career,  the  liberator  and  crcatOT  of  five  South 
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American  republics  fell  a  vidtim  of  the 
thwarted  intrigues  and  lowly  ambitions  of 
many  of  those  who  wanted  to  have  him  crown 
himself  a  king  and  become  the  absolute  ruler 
of  the  peoples  for  whose  political  existence 
he  had  fought  and  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed 
his  own  precious  exigence.  After  the  battle  of 
Ayacucho  (1824),  Bolivar  lived  for  a  while  in 
the  capital  city  of  Peru,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  indulgences  in  love  and  where  he 
became  the  easy  target  for  flattery  and  treach' 
ery  ...  To  Peru  he  went  as  a  vidlorious 
warrior  eager  to  e^blish  freedom  for  its 
children.  From  Peru  he  returned  to  Ckslombia 
as  an  irritable  and  despotic  prematurely  old 
man,  to  clash  with  the  Ck>lombian  liberals  who 
finally  caused  his  downfall,  thus  planting  in 
that  country  the  seeds  of  law  and  civic  virtue 
which  are  today  its  main  charadleriAics. 

The  famous  and  much  discussed  Diario  de 
Bucaramanga,  by  Peru  de  la  Croix,  and  El 
Lihertador  Presidente  con^itute  two  excel' 
lent  documents  which  are  necessary  for  the 
under^nding  of  the  multiple  genius  of  Simon 
Bolivar  and  of  the  peoples  whom  he  liberated. 
— Carlos  Garcia'Prada.  University  of  Wash' 
ington. 

•  Monsignor  Pio  Cenci.  II  Cardinale  Raf' 
faele  Merry  del  Val.  Roma.  Berruti.  1933. 

30  lire. — If  a  singularly  mode^  and  innately 
simple  charadler  needs  an  ornate  monument, 
here  it  is,  all  830  pages  of  it.  The  author, 
described  as  Keeper  of  the  Secret  Archives 
of  the  Vatican,  begins  with  the  birth  of 
the  Cardinal  in  London,  to  try  to  show 
future  saintship  in  every  aeft  of  a  fun'lov' 
ing  boy.  We*  see  him  returning  to  Rome 
where  he  becomes  a  protegfi  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  For  those  who  want  the  Roman  Cath' 
olic  side  of  European  political  problems, 
the  breach  with  the  French  Government, 
the  discussion  with  Canada  over  Church 
schoob,  here  is  the  life  of  the  Pope's  Secretary 
of  State,  founded  on  fir^'hand  information,  but 
colored  by  intereAs. 

No  amount  of  thesis  writing  can  conceal  the 
innate  greatness  of  the  man  w’ho  wanted  mo^ 
to  be  a  prie^  in  some  English  country  parish, 
and  who  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  club  for 
orphan  boys  in  Rome.  It  is  a  pity  the  Cardinal's 
simplicity  of  life  and  writing  did  not  descend 
to  his  biographer. — L.  T. 

•  Marquis  de  Condorcet.  Esquisse  d'un 
Tableau  hiSlorique  des  Progres  de  I'esprit 

humain.  Paris.  Boivin.  1933.  20  francs. — This 
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new  edition  of  the  Marquis  de  Condorcct'i 
mo^t  noted  work  has  the  merit  of  combinii^ 
the  material  of  the  fir^  edition  with  the  noto 
that  Condorcet  himself  added  to  his  inano 
script.  What  hopes  Condorcet  had  in  scieixt 
to  solve  man's  economic  and  social  problems! 
Science,  he  thought,  could  supply  an  eve- 
flowing  quantity  of  goods  to  supply  all  oi 
man's  wants.  How  surprised  he  would  he  if 
he  could  return  to  earth  today  to  see  tht 
technologies  condemned  for  having  produced 
too  much. 

Malthus'  theory  of  population  was  as  much 
a  check  to  Condorcet  as  it  was  to  Godwia 
What  chance  had  man  to  perfedt  himself  if  ht 
was  condemned  to  increasing  miser>'  by  as 
over'abundant  population?  Neither  advance 
ment  in  science,  nor  an  improved  induerial 
organization  could  relieve  the  pressure  of  in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  For  over  a  century  Malthus’ 
dismal  conclusions  held  men  in  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling;  yet  it  has  been  Condorcet's  rosy  prom¬ 
ises  that  now  have  arisen  to  plague  us.— 
Fredericf{  L.  Ryan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  G.  Lenotre.  Les  Pelerinages  de  Paris  Rew 
lutionnaire:  La  Maison  des  Carmes.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Perrin.  1933.  22  francs. — A  few  Aeps  wei 
of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  on  the  Rue  de 
Vaugirard,  ^nds  the  convent  of  St'Joseph- 
des'Carmes,  once  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelite 
mona^ery  founded  by  Louis  XIII.  M.  Lenotte 
has  written,  with  sympathy  and  grace,  the 
^ory  of  this  House,  and  the  prie^s  and  nuns 
who  lived  or  were  imprisoned  in  it,  during 
that  momentous  and  terrible  period  which 
began  with  the  massacres  of  September,  1791, 
and  ended  with  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
in  April,  1814.  For  the  larger  part  of  this 
period,  however,  the  ^ory  of  the  Carmelites 
of  Paris  is  the  ^ory  of  a  remarkable  woman, 
Camille  de  Soyecourt,  and  this  bcx)k  might  well 
be  called  her  biography.  Despite  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  her  father,  le  Comte  de  Soyecourt,  she 
entered  the  Carmelite  clobtei  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution;  during  the  Terror,  her 
mother  died  in  prison,  her  fether  and  her  sis¬ 
ter  bowed  before  the  knife,  while  Camilk 
found  a  precarious  refuge  in  obscure  lodgings 
in  Paris.  In  the  comparative  calm  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  rise  of  the  Corsican  ^r,  she  re¬ 
ceived  special  permission  from  the  Pope  (she 
had  taken  the  vow  of  poverty)  to  accept  her 
paternal  heritage,  and  with  these  riches  she 
e^blished  the  Carmelite  Si^rs  at  the  Mai¬ 
son.  But  her  troubles  were  not  over.  After  the 
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Emperor's  marriage  with  Marie  Louise,  she 
finds  herself  between  the  sword  (Napoleon) 
and  the  wall  (Pius  VII),  and  she  handles  this 
dcb'cate  situation  with  all  the  savoir  faire  of 
a  woman  of  the  world.  M.  Lenotre’s  book, 
though  it  is  reasonably  well  documented,  is 
not  a  critical  hij5tor>'  of  an  episode  in  the  Revo' 
lution.  It  is  a  simple  Aory,  beautifully  told. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  Church  and 
Revolution  in  that  conflict  between  the  force 
of  habit  and  the  force  of  want,  there  is  some' 
thing  magnificent  in  the  charaefter  of  those 
brave  women,  who,  at  the  foot  of  the  guih 
lotine,  not  forgetting  their  vow  of  obedience, 
knelt  and  asked  their  Mother  Superior  for  per' 
mission  to  die.  A  proces'verbal  of  the  exhuma' 
tion  of  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  forms  an 
appendix.  The  volume  is  worthy  of  an  index. 
—W.  F.  McDonald.  Ohio  State  University. 

•  General  Comte  de  Rochechouart.  Souve' 
nirs  sur  la  Revolution,  I' Empire  et  la  Res' 
tauration.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  36  francs. — The 
present  generation  should  be  duly  thankful 
that  Louis  de  Rochechouart  acquired  the 
diary'keeping  habit  at  the  early  age  of  eight, 
because  it  enabled  him  to  bequeath  us  a  mo^ 
remarkable  and  fascinating  social  document 
which  paints  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  whole 
panorama  of  his  time,  not  only  in  his  own 
country,  but  in  mo^l  of  Europe  as  well. 

Wherever  the  cauldron  of  hiAory  boiled 
mo^  fiercely,  there  he  was  sure  to  be  found. 
Bom  of  a  distinguished  royalist  family  the  year 
before  the  fall  of  the  BaStille,  he  was  early 
separated  from  them  by  the  troubles  pursuing 
the  aristocrats.  Later  he  joined  his  mother  in 
London  and  spent  the  next  few  years  with  that 
adventurous  soul  wandering  from  one  to  an' 
other  of  the  capitols  of  Europe.  When  he  was 
twelve  he  left  her  to  become  a  second  lieu' 
tenant  in  a  Portuguese  regiment  of  French 
royalist  refugees:  after  it  was  mustered  out, 
he  secured  a  commission  as  lieutenant  of  the 
guard  of  Tzar  Alexander  of  Russia,  where  he 
fought  Circassians,  went  on  diplomatic  mis' 
sions  to  Constantinople  and  helped  his  cousin, 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  govern  the  Crimea. 

When  Napoleon  launched  his  ilhfated 
Russian  campaign,  Rochechouart,  ardent  Roy' 
ali*  that  he  was,  fought  with  Russian  troops 
against  his  compatriots,  and  his  descriptions, 
dircA  and  soldierly,  without  any  sentimen' 
tah'ty,  make  of  that  catastrophe  a  very  vivid 
horror. 
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After  he  began  his  diary  he  decided  he  was 
no  historian  and  so  only  recorded  what  he 
adtually  saw,  heard  or  took  part  in.  This  makes 
his  Story  flow  easily  like  a  very  personal  epic, 
rich  in  absorbing  detail  of  countries  and 
cuisines,  clothes  and  customs,  of  modes  of 
travel,  social  life,  battles,  love  affairs  and  uni' 
forms — all  enlivened  by  spicy  anecdotes  about 
the  people  he  met.  These  included  almo^ 
everyone  of  importance  and  whenever  he  men' 
tinned  a  name  he  generally  added  a  footnote 
giving  a  synopsis  of  that  person’s  life — which 
makes  the  book  an  almost  complete  didtionary 
of  biography  of  his  day. 

When  the  Tzar  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  defeated 
Napoleon  and  captured  Paris,  Rochechou' 
art  was  an  aide  on  Alexander’s  Staff  and 
was  put  in  command  of  the  city.  He  relin' 
quished  his  Russian  commission  with  the 
re^oration  of  Louis  XVIII  to  become,  at 
twentv'six,  a  French  brigadier  general  and, 
after  following  his  monarch  through  the  hun' 
dred  day  resurredlion  of  the  Napoleon  spedtre, 
he  returned  with  the  second  restoration  to 
become  once  more  commandant  of  Paris.  He 
has  recorded  with  perfedt  frankness  many  of 
the  incredible  squabbles  among  the  historical 
personages  gathered  there.  His  description 
of  General  Bliicher  Stubbornly  threatening  to 
blow  up  the  Pont  de  Icna  in  spite  of  the  fadt 
that,  to  placate  him,  the  French  had  rechriSt' 
ened  it  “Pont  des  Invalides’’  is  priceless. 
Rochechouart,  fearful  of  the  consequences  of 
such  an  adt  of  barbarism,  secured  an  audience 
with  the  King  of  Prussia.  When  this  monarch 
showed  a  reludtance  to  interfere,  the  energetic 
commandant  of  Paris  appealed  to  his  former 
patron.  Tzar  Alexander  of  Russia,  who  imme' 
diately  called  upon  the  Prussian  King  and  in' 
formed  him  that  if  he  could  not  control  his 
own  general,  he.  Tzar  Alexander,  would  Stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  and  see  if  Bliicher 
would  then  dare  to  blow  it  up. 

The  first  edition  of  these  memoirs  was 
published  in  1889  and  had  a  great  success 
in  spite  of  the  lethal  editing  of  a  devoted 
son,  who  deleted  his  father’s  love  affairs  and 
many  of  the  amusing  tales  he  told  on  his 
friends.  The  text  of  the  present  edition — 
the  second — has  been  transcribed  diredlly 
from  the  original  manuscripts  and  all  the 
expurgated  portions  have  been  restored. 

These  Souvenirs  make  fascinating  reading 
for  anyone,  but  for  hi^orians,  novelists  and 
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^dents  working  in  that  period,  they  are 
indispensable.  They  even  surpass  in  interest 
the  memoirs  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Boi' 
gne. — Edward  Larocque  Tinker.  New  York 
City. 

•  Maurice  Soulie.  Autour  du  Regent  (1674' 
1723).  Paris.  Payot.  (Biblioth^ue  Hi^to- 
rique).  1933.  20  francs. — The  thesis  revealed 
by  the  6r^  sentence  of  the  author's  Introduc' 
tion  to  this  work,  “the  epoch  of  the  Regency, 
despite  its  brevity,  is  one  of  the  mo^  impcr' 
tint  in  the  hiaory  of  France  because  it  marks 
the  end  of  an  old  social  order  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new,”  is  not  developed  adequately  by  the 
book  itself.  For  a  narrative,  uncritical,  gossipy 
introduction  to  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Regent  of  France  during  the  immaturity  of 
Louis  XV,  this  is  an  excellent  work,  full  of 
conspiracies,  liaisons,  scandals,  and  personal^ 
ties.  As  a  hi^ry  of  the  times  it  leaves  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired.  The  ^tyle  runs  along 
smoothly  and  smartly.  Abundant  quotations 
from  contemporary  sources  are  used.  Saint' 
Simon,  member  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  and 
friendly  to  the  Regent,  is  frequently  used  and 
acknowledged.  Mo^t  of  the  other  quotations 
are  left  ambiguous  as  to  sources. 

The  6r^  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  fir^t  forty  years  of  Orleans’  life,  down  to 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  Orleans'  changing 
fortunes  with  Louis  are  traced  and  the  char' 
adler  of  Orleans  is  developed.  Foreign  and 
domc^ic  affairs  under  Louis  are  quite  neglected, 
and  Louis'  efforts  to  get  his  grandson  onto  the 
throne  of  Spain  are  not  even  mentioned. 
Foreign  affairs  throughout  are  treated  in  an 
amateurish  way,  with  emphasis  on  intrigues 
and  details,  and  with  virtually  no  indication 
of  the  larger  European  significance  and  im' 
plications. 

The  period  of  the  Regency  is  more  ade' 
quately  treated  although  even  here  one  gets 
no  complete  or  connected  picture  of  the 
France  of  the  period.  One  does  derive  an  ex' 
cellent  impression  of  the  opinion  of  Paris  that 
reflects  the  lot  of  the  people,  from  excellently 
selected  contemporary  popular  verses  and 
topical  songs  of  the  Areet  that  are  sometimes 
vulgar  and  profane,  and  always  disrespectful 
and  critical  of  the  ruling  aristocracy.  There  is 
a  very  good  treatment  of  John  Law  and  his 
“system,”  and  a  good  picture  of  Cardinal  Du' 
bois,  with  some  vivid  pen  sketches  of  other 
leading  figures  of  the  day,  although  an  inordin' 
ate  amount  of  space  is  given  to  the  marriage. 
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drunkenness,  and  wantonness  of  the  young 
Duchess  of  Berry,  the  frvorite  daughter  of  the 
Regent.  The  picture  of  the  young  King  Louis 
XV  is  well  dene  and  one  can  see  the  condi' 
tioning  of  the  future  waStrel  and  inccKnpetent 
in  the  training  and  temperament  of  the  child.  I 
The  author  thinks  well  of  the  administration 
of  Orleans  but  does  little  to  prove  his  case  and 
speaks  of  Orleans  as  “always  a  temporizer." 
It  is  true  that  Orleans  Started  out  his  regency 
on  a  program  of  economy,  of  liberalism,  and 
of  moderate  reform,  but,  capable  as  he  may 
have  been,  he  soon  departed  from  his  good 
intentions.  The  author  writes,  “His  debauches, 
which  w’ere  so  exaggerated  by  the  chroniclers, 
w'ere  only  side  issues  to  his  real  work,  for  after 
having  been  the  prince  of  dilettantes  he  became 
one  of  the  most  hard'working  chiefs  of  State, 
well  qualified  to  govern  and  command.”  One 
concludes,  however,  from  this  work  itself,  that 
his  temperament  and  physical  weaknesses  and 
passions  defeated  his  capacity  for  good  gov' 
cmance. — Huntley  Dupre.  The  Ohio  State 
University. 

•  Mariano  Tomas.  Vida  y  desventuras  de 
Cervantes.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1933. 

6  pesetas. — The  author  warns  the  reader  in 
his  Preface  “que  mi  obra  no  ha  de  guStartc  por 
lo  poco  erudita”;  of  Cervantes  he  proposes  to 
narrate  “sus  reales  aventuras  y  su  triSte  exis' 
tencia  sin  que  la  fantasia  haya  desvirtuado  la 
verdad  de  los  hechos.”  The  preliminary  ad- 
vertisement  of  the.  book  tells  us  that  at  laA 
Cervantes  has  found  in  this  biographer  a  true 
poet  who  has  accomplished  something  superior 
to  the  works  of  mere  scholars;  one  who  has 
given  the  charadters  genuine  life  and  a  cai' 
convincing  background  and  awakened  a  sym' 
pathetic  emotion  in  his  readers.  1 

We  are  thus  prepared  to  find  a  narrative 
without  anything  novel  and  without  any  ex' 
tensive  scholarly  effort.  The  pages  are  adorned 
by  an  occasional  lyrical  or  emotional  outburA, 
— that  is  where  the  poet  comes  in, — which, 
though  gratuitous,  does  no  harm.  The  presents' 
tion  of  the  fadts  is  on  the  whole  ^raightfoT' 
ward,  and  the  brevity  of  the  book  recommends 
it  to  the  average  reader.  Some  of  the  chief  cpi' 
sodes  of  Cervantes’  life  are  well  presented,  as, 
for  example,  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  the  years  of 
captivity,  his  efforts  to  win  prestige  as  a  play' 
wright,  and  his  unhappy  experiences  as  govern' 
ment  agent  in  Andalusia.  His  failure  to  win 
social  prominence,  and  his  bleak  and  sordid  home 
hfe  are  also  made  clear. 
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But  the  author,  like  other  writers,  thinks 
that  Cervantes  met  with  rank  inju^ice  on  the 
part  of  his  contemporaries  and  that  a  blind  fate 
treated  him  cruelly.  Hence  the  title  Desveri' 
turas  de  Cervantes.  Granted  that  his  acquaint' 
ances  and  neighbors  failed  to  see  in  him  more 
than  “un  soldado  viejo  y  manco,”that  he  never 
attained  any  po^  yielding  a  dependable  in' 
come,  never  wielded  any  authority  or  enjoyed 
the  unbounded  re8pec^t  of  the  community  at 
large,  we  mu^  ^ill  believe  in  the  axiom  “Jeder 
ia  seines  Gluckes  Schmied.”  To  gain  position, 
pre^ige,  income,  protertion,  the  recipient 
would  have  to  show  some  consi^nt  training, 
social  savoir  ^ire,  a  practical  sense  and  political 
acuteness.  There  are  ^till  some  critics  who 
persia  in  their  efforts  to  prove  that  Cervantes 
was  a  highly  educated  and  learned  man.  Others 
continue  to  berate  the  age  for  not  seeing  in 
him  that  great  genius  which  it  has  taken  sulv 
sequent  years  to  discover.  Cervantes  was  not 
erudite;  his  education,  such  as  it  was,  was  very 
haphazard  and  was  manife^ly  broken  off  at  an 
early  date.  There  was  never  any  consiAency 
in  this  career:  he  was  a  wanderer,  “camarero” 
in  Italy,  soldier,  slave,  playwright,  “alcaba' 
lero,”  among  other  occupations.  It  looks  as 
though  he  had  little  prartical  sense,  perhaps 
few  social  graces  and  no  acumen  with  which 
to  gain  entree  with  the  great,  or  near  great. 
Whatever  favors  he  won  were  achieved  late 
and  were  clearly  small  pickings.  It  is  all  guess' 
work.  We  can  assume,  however,  that  when  a 
man  never  gets  near  Easy  Street,  there  is  some' 
thing  to  blame  besides  contemporary  blind' 
ness,  or  fete’s  inexplicable  cruelty  to  a  poor 
individual.  It  is  ju^  the  ^tark  unreason  of  the 
human  lot,  which  allies  great  genius  with  any 
of  a  dozen  drawbacks  or  defedts,  thus  nulU' 
fying  both  social  success  and  individual  hap' 
piness. 

Without  any  unfairness  as  to  the  probably 
gentle  and  kindly  spirit  of  Cervantes,  whose 
great  genius  was  a  thing  apart  from  his  char' 
adter  and  could  not  therefore  greatly  alter  his 
career  in  life,  there  muA  have  been  in  him  some 
peculiar  lack  of  the  equipment  necessary  to 
snatch  success  in  a  noisy,  worldly  sense.  Va^ 
experiences  and  their  concomitant  sufferings 
are  the  essence  of  genius,  but  genius  per  sc  can 
not  avoid  the  common  share  “des  miseres  hu' 
maines.” 

Among  the  real  desventuras  de  Cervantes 
in  this  book  we  count  the  illu^rations,  cs' 
pecially  two  portraits  and  a  pidture  of  the 
great  man  in  jail,  his  home  in  Valladolid  in 
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which  he  probably  did  not  reside,  and  the 
reprodudtion  of  a  sentimental  painting  in 
which  he  is  writing  his  laA  will.  Cui  hxmo? — 
Rudolph  Schevtil.  University  of  California. 

•  Fritz  Weil.  Edouard  Bmis  ou  la  Renais' 
sance  d'un  Peuple.  Traduit  du  tch^ue 

par  J.  Marteau.  Paris,  ^itions  du  Cavalier. 
1933-  15  francs. — Of  the  new  ^tes  which 
emerged  from  the  World  War  none  has  proved 
more  vigorous,  prosperous  and  solid  than 
Czechoslovakia.  The  reasons  for  this  he  partly 
in  the  cultural  pait  of  the  people  and  partly 
in  the  fortunate  leadership  of  Professor  Masa' 
ryk  and  his  pupil,  Edward  B^es.  These  fedtors 
are  brought  out  efledtivcly,  with  plenty  of 
color  and  dramatic  quality,  by  Fritz  Weil.  The 
fir^  third  of  the  volume  is  a  survey  of  the 
tragic  subjedtion  of  the  Czechs  from  the  dis' 
a^rous  defeat  at  White  Mountain  in  1620  to 
the  World  War.  Not  all  the  tragedy  was 
owing  to  German  domination;  part  of  it  came 
from  intc^ine  conflidts  between  Old  Czechs, 
Young  Czechs,  Czech  Reali^s,  and  rival  poU' 
ticians. 

Ben^  began  to  be  a  power  soon  after  he 
escaped  from  his  native  country  on  a  felse 
passport  to  France  in  1915.  Study  in  France 
made  him  an  ardent  admirer  of  France,  so 
much  so  that  he  saw  h'ttle  to  admire  in 
England  and  of  course  dete^d  Germany. 
Becoming  secretary  of  the  Czech  National 
Council  at  Paris,  he  won  the  ear  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  secured  the  independence 
of  his  country,  and  then  guided  its  foreign 
policy  in  the  following  years,  always  adhering 
devotedly  to  France  and  the  preservation  of  the 
^tus  quo.  But  he  did  not  escape  sharp  opposi' 
tion — at  home  from  rival  politicians,  and 
abroad  from  the  defeated  Powers  and  from 
the  Papacy  which  disapproved  of  the  Hussite 
Renaissance.  Much  information  about  all  this 
has  been  packed  together  by  Fritz  Weil  in  a 
readable  and  generally  reliable  way. — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

•  Carl  F.  Wittke.  George  Washington  und 
seine  Zeit.  Bremen.  G.  A.  von  Halem. 

193J. — While  America  was  celebrating  la^ 
year  the  centenary  of  Goethe’s  death,  Germany 
was  celebrating  George  Washington’s  two' 
hundredth  birthday.  In  that  connection  the 
Deutsche  Akademie  (Miinchen)  invited  Dr. 
Carl  F.  Wittke,  professor  of  modem  hi^ory 
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at  Ohio  State  University,  to  deliver  a  series 
of  ledtures  on  Washington  and  his  times  in  a 
number  of  universities  and  cities  of  Germany. 
These  ledtures  have  now  been  published  as 
volume  I  of  Schriftcn  der  Landerausschiisse  of 
the  Akademic.  The  author’s  purpose  was  to 
convey  to  his  European  audiences  some  of  the 
prominent  features  of  American  life  and  the 
main  currents  in  the  hi^orical  development 
of  the  United  States,  with  Washington  as  the 
central  figure.  The  Washington  he  portrays 
is  not  the  legendary  charadter  of  our  old  scliool 
hi^ories,  but  the  Father  of  our  country  as  the 
modem  hi^rian  sees  him  since  he  has  been 
subjedled  to  the  “debunking”  process.  There 
is  no  spread-eagle  oratory  in  the  book,  no 
romantically  brocaded  curtains  to  hide  skele¬ 
tons  and  other  ugly  things  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
closet.  The  seamy  side  of  affairs  receives  suf¬ 
ficient  attention  to  charadlerize  the  book  as 
modem,  and  as  an  honeit  attempt  to  sketch 
objedtively  those  phases  of  American  hi^ory 
that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  author’s 
ledtures.  Washington’s  wonderful  charadter 
and  impressive  diplomacy  ^nd  out  clearly, 
as  does  his  leading  of  the  colonies  through  the 
Revolution  to  vidtory  and  to  the  e^blishment 
of  a  federal  government.  His  great  contem¬ 
poraries  are  given  credit  for  their  shares  in  that 
pioneer  work.  Colonial  hi^ory  is  made  to  shed 
light  on  later  developments,  and  the  winning 
of  the  weA  is  set  forth  as  a  mighty  fadtor  in 
the  development  of  the  American  charadter. 
Such  a  book  performs  a  useful  service  and 
ought  to  be  read  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. — 
W.  A.  Cooper.  Stanford  University. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

•  Rudolf  Kay ser.  Spinoza.  Zurich.  Phaidon 

Verlag. — The  Spinoza  year  has  not 
produced  much  in  Germany,  but  this  great 
biography  is  worth  many  minor  books.  It  is 
a  portrait  of  Spinoza  again^  the  background 
of  his  Spanish- Jewish  and  “Medieval”  philo¬ 
sophical  tradition,  of  contemporary  political 
and  cultural  problems,  and  shows  the  analogy 
of  his  philosophy  with  the  baroeque  ftyle  of 
the  art  of  his  time.  The  relation  to  one  of  the 
greater  ^tesmen  of  this  period,  Jan  de  Witt 
in  Holland,  is  Pressed.  Spinoza’s  philosophy  is 
underwood  as  a  synthesis  of  these  forces  and 
tendencies,  unified  in  the  thinker’s  saintly 
personality  and  inseparably  one  with  his  whole 
exigence.  An  excellent  bibliography  and 
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many  fine  pidtures  give  scholarly  as  well  as 
article  value  to  the  work,  and  the  dignified 
binding  makes  it  a  gem  for  any  bookshelf.  It  is 
good  to  know  that  books  of  individuali^ic 
tendency  and  with  deep  and  under^nding 
sympathy  for  the  spiritual  depth  of  Jewish 
traditions  are  ^till  possible  in  the  German 
language. — Guftav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  D.  H.  Martensen-Larsen.  Am  Gcilade 
der  Ewig\eit.  Berlin.  Furche-Verlag.  1933. 
4.50  and  6.10  marks. — ^This  title  concludes  the 
series  Vom  Tode  utid  von  den  Toten  of  which 
the  two  other  volumes  were  An  der  Pforte  des 
Todes  and  Ein  Schimmer  durch  den  Vorfuing. 
It  was  translated  and  adapted  from  the  original 
Danish  by  Countess  Cecilie  Wedel  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  whilom  Provo^  of  the 
Cathedral  in  Roskilde. 

In  airing  his  eschatological  views,  the 
eminent  Divine  does  not  deviate  greatly  from 
modemisst  Proteitant  thought  on  the  subjedt. 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  mildly  ecledtic;  accepting, 
rejedting  and  developing  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures  on  the  basis  of  ethical  criteria. 
Fearing  the  reproach  of  theological  dog¬ 
matizing,  he  supplements  the  te^imony  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Church  by  admitting  in  a 
tentative  fashion  corroboration  through  super¬ 
natural  visions  and  apparitions  as  vouched  for 
by  truAworthy  contemporaries.  Not  that  he 
is  a  spirituali^,  for  from  it.  Yet,  the  fedt  that 
“psychical  research”  is  being  condudted  by 
reputable  scienti^  has  emboldened  him  to 
publish  his  own  findings.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  admits  his  own  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
he  is  writing  a  scientific  or  a  devotional  book; 
thereby  depriving  his  readers  of  the  fir^  pre¬ 
requisite  for  intelligent  criticism. 

The  author’s  main  contention  is  that  the 
dodlrine  of  eternal  punishment  de^roys  our 
concept  of  God  by  taking  from  us  the  father 
of  Chriift  and  giving  us  a  divinity  unworthy  of 
our  confidence.  Stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
hope  of  the  righteous  rather  than  the  doom 
of  the  wicked.  In  moA  cases,  souls  may  not 
pass  at  once  to  Heaven  or  annihilation,  but 
reach  an  “intermediate  ^ge”  of  inwardness, 
which  takes  over  the  fundtion  of  Purgatory. 

“So  wie  man  sich  Gott  denkt,”  he  says  “so 
^ellt  man  sich  zu  dieser  Frage  und  legt  sich 
danach  die  Schrift^ellen  zurecht” — which,  to 
a  nicety,  describes  his  own  method. — Frederick 
L.  Pfeiffer.  University  of  Minnesota. 
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•  John  Charpentier.  EStaunie.  Paris.  Fir- 
min'Didot.  1933.  15  francs. — Edouard 

E^unie  is  a  much  more  important  writer  than 
[  even  his  considerable  reputation  would  in' 
dicate.  He  will  probably  ^ill  be  read  when 
nearly  all  of  his  present  colleagues  of  the  Aca' 
demie  Frangaise  are  mere  names,  or  less.  His 
contribution  is  absolutely  original,  and  it  has 
the  awful  fascination  of  the  firA  hints  of  dawn. 
M.  Charpentier  calls  attention  to  his  frequent 
use  of  that  mysterious  hour,  and  it  is  no  coin- 
cidence.  The  man  who  wrote : 

“A  quoi  reconnaiton  qu'un  etre  n’ecoute 
pas?  Je  suis  incapable  de  le  dire,  et  il  eSt  im' 
possible  de  s’y  tromper.  L’attitude  eSt  atten' 
tive,  le  visage  se  toume  vers  vous,  des  hoche* 
ments  de  tete  approbatifs  invitent  a  poursui' 
vre,  et  Ton  eSt  sur  que  les  sons  ne  parviennent 
pas,  sur  que  Tame  a  pris  la  fiiite  .  . 

has  a  sixth  sense.  M.  Charpentier  will  not 
allow  us  to  call  him  a  psychologist,  and  it  is 
true  that  his  ghoStly  consciousness  of  un' 
namable  forces  about  us  is  something  pro' 
founder  and  more  delicate  than  what  is  usu' 
ally  meant  by  psychology.  He  is  not  an  in- 
veStigator  but  a  clairvoyant  and  a  prophet, 
and  he  has  discovered  (See  his  interview  with 
Robert  Valette,  Charpentier,  p.  148)  through 
his  remarkably  developed  “antennes  intellec' 
tuelles,”  that  “La  rupture  entre  la  matiere  et 
les  forces  intelleCtuelles  n  exiSte  pas.” 

M.  Charpentier  ranks  L' Ascension  de  M. 
Baslevre,  that  moSt  idealistic  of  love  Stories, 
Solitudes,  the  collecftion  of  tales  in  each  of  which 
an  individual  is  hopelessly  and  terribly  alone, 
L'Appel  de  la  route,  in  which  three  friends 
collectively  reconstitute  a  record  of  sublime 
suffering  and  horror,  and  the  Strange  Story  of 
1  brotherly  devotion,  L'Infirme  aux  mains  de 
lumiere,  as  his  6neSt  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  of  his  books  are  absorbing  and  profoundly 
impressive. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Robert  Fawtier.  La  Chanson  de  Roland. 
Paris.  Boccard.  1933. — Joseph  Bedier’s 

frmous  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Old  French 
epic  is  Still  subscribed  to  by  the  literary  man' 
uals  in  vogue,  but  all  is  not  well  in  Denmark. 
Never  accepted  by  many  of  those  best  quali' 
fied  to  judge  (e.g.  Suchier  and  Voretzsch),  the 
theory  was  thoroughly  undermined  by  Ferdi' 
nand  Lot  in  a  series  of  articles  in  Rorruinia 
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(i9i6'a8).  M.  Fawtier  continues  the  attack, 
emphasizing  the  historical  aspects  of  the 
problem.  The  author's  originality  is  not  great, 
his  argument  is  not  as  closely  knit  as  it  might 
be,  but  he  has  made  easily  accessible  most  of 
the  important  material,  and  he  writes  in  a  very 
pleasing  Style.  MoSt  intere^ing  is  his  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  defeat  at  Roncevaux  was 
really  a  great  disaster,  and  thus  explain  the 
development  of  the  legend.  Some  things  now 
seem  quite  clear :  The  Chanson  de  Roland,  bom 
according  to  Bedier  on  the  pilgrimage  route 
to  Saint  James  of  CJompoStela,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  clerks  in  the  saneftuaries  along 
this  route,  knows  nothing  of  Saint  James  or 
the  pilgrimage,  shows  no  trace  of  clerical  in' 
fluence,  in  feeft  has  only  disdain  and  scorn  for 
the  clerks  of  the  saneftuaries.  M.  Fawtier’s 
Study  confirms  the  conclusion  of  Ferdinand 
Lot:  “Les  chansons  de  geSte  qui  doivent  quel' 
que  chose  aux  saneftuaires  sont,  ou  des  rema' 
niements,  ou  des  inventions  romanesques  pures 
et  simples.  Les  vieilles  legendes  ne  sont  pas 
nees  dans  le  cloitre.  Elies  y  ont  trouve  un  asile, 
ou  meme  une  prison,  mais  aprw  avoir  erre 
longtemps  par  monts  et  par  vaux.”  M.  Faw' 
tier's  own  ideas  about  the  beginnings  of  the 
epic  are  not  hr  different  from  those  long  dis' 
credited  in  high  places  of  the  old  master,  Gas' 
ton  Paris. — L.  £.  W. 

•  Willi  Kcxdi.  Stefan  George.  Weltbild. 

Naturbild.  Menschenbild.  Halle.  Max 
Niemeyer.  1933.  3.80  marks. — A  phenomeno' 
logical  Study  of  George's  “Weltanschauung” 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  very  read' 
able,  more  so  than  much  of  George's  poetry. 
Koch's  small  volume  is  inspired  by  a  genuine 
understanding  and  a  sympathetic,  yet  not  un' 
critical  appreciation.  He  devotes  much  space 
to  the  discussion  of  George's  relationship  to 
Christianity  and  to  the  all'important  “Max' 
imin'Erlebnis.”  We  have  here  the  moSt  lucid 
presentation  of  the  poet's  intelledtual  devel' 
opment  and  the  moSt  minute  analysis  of  his 
poetr>’.  Very  illuminating  is  the  chapter  on  his 
“Naturgefiihl.”  It  is  contrasted  with  that  of 
(joethe  and  is  skilfully  reduced  to  its  funda' 
mental  paganism.  Koch  arrives  at  the  con' 
vincing  conclusion:  “Ihm  fehlt  die  Heimat  im 
All,  weil  er  in  der  eigenen  Seele  kern  Zuhaus 
mehr  hat.”  The  new  mythology  of  the  George 
school,  particularly  their  herenworship,  grows 
out  of  the  central  conception  and  vital  ex' 
perience  of  the  “Eros  Paidikos.”  Maximin  be' 
comes  the  sensuous  symbolization  of  divine 
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perfedion,  the  hero  as  the  God-Made'Man, 
the  Mediator  between  men  and  George’s 
“Gods.”  This  is  the  ideology  with  which 
George  experts  to  bring  about  the  new  Refop 
mation  of  the  We^,  when  Germany  will  again 
rise  and  extend  her  boundaries  from  the  North 
Sea  to  Sicily,  when  the  air  will  resound  with 
“Unscrer  l^iser  Geprang  unserer  Kampfer 
Gedrc^n.”  A  new  generation  will  e^blish 
a  new  religion.  Nobody  will  dare  say  that 
George’s  mythology  is  not  up'to^late.  But 
even  the  “Gods”  will  be  tortled  at  this  new 
religion. — Kurt  P.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Die  SatTJwiIutig.  Literarische  MonatS' 
schrift,  untcr  dem  Patrorut  von  Andre 
Gide,  Aldous  Huxley,  Heinrich  Mann,  heraus' 
gegeben  von  Klaus  Mann.  Am^erdam.  Que' 
rido  Verlag.  (American  Agency:  Van  Riems' 
dyck,  ly  We^  45th  Street,  New  York.  $5.50 
per  annum), — The  li^  of  contributors  to  this 
new  publication,  in  which  German  exiles 
together  with  writers  of  other  lutionalities 
play  a  prewainent  role,  promises  a  venture  of 
importance.  The  program  contained  in  the 
editorial  notice  allows  us  to  expert  an  extraop 
dinary  effort  of  the  bert  minds  of  Europe: 

“The  spirit,  which  beyond  Germany  hoped 
for  a  Europe — a  Europe  governed  by  reason — 
and  which  on  that  account  was  in  the  new 
Germany  bailished,  despised,  exposed  to  every 
persecution  until  it  could  literally  breathe 
there  no  longer,  this  spirit  should  not  manifert 
itself  in  the  countries  which  offer  their  hospi' 
tality,  by  analyzing  and  accusing  over  and  over 
what  is  worthy  of  hatred,  or  by  complaining, 
6ghting,  and  populating;  it  mup — beyond  this 
permanent  bitterness  for  which  it  has  a  juP 
cause — prove  to  be  what  it  claims  to  be, 
namely  that  precious  element  which  continues 
to  be  produrtive  while  it  is  fighting;  which 
blossoms  while  power  is  trying  to  Pifle  it, 
and  while  6ghting  and  playing  possesses 
a  light  which  will  outlaP  darkness.” 

This  promise  has  not  been  quite  carried  out 
in  the  present  number  (except  perhaps  in 
Wassermann's  impressive  article  Meine  Land' 
schaft.)  That  bitterness  has  not  been  entirely 
conquered — one  can  well  comprehend.  But 
one  should  wish  that  it  might  not  speak  out 
directly.  Bald  Patements  of  fart  are  more  con' 
vincing  arguments.  And  one  should  wish  moP 
ardently  that  these  men,  purged  and  hallowed 
through  the  great  misfortune  which  has  be' 
^llen  them,  might  succeed  in  passing  beyond 


their  personal  fate  and  in  becoming  knights 
of  the  spirit  for  which  they  profess  to  fight. 

This  is  a  great  responsibility,  for  they  muP 
speak  also  for  those  who,  remaining  behind, 
suffer  in  silence  and  deny  themselves  the  com' 
fort  of  speaking  out  in  the  hope  of  averting 
the  worP. — EmSt  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni' 
versity. 

P.  S. — In  the  meantime,  the  second  number 
has  been  issued,  somewhat  more  interePing; 
esp)ecially  EmP  Toller’s  touching  chapter  from 
Eine  Jugend  in  Deutschland  Prikes  the  right 
note.  Klaus  Mann’s  quePion  concerning  the 
silence  of  Stefan  George  has  meanwhile  been 
answered  by  one  before  whom  our  quarrels 
pale  into  nothingness. — E.  F. 

•  John  lArmProng]  Sellards.  Dans  le  sil' 
lage  du  Romantisme.  Charles  Didier 

(i8o5'iS64).  Bibliotheque  de  la  Revue  de  lit' 
terature  comparee.  No.  89.  Paris.  Champion. 
1933- — A  Genevan  by  birth,  Charles  Didier 
ePablished  himself  in  Paris  in  1830  when 
Romanticism  was  at  its  mo^t  ardent  Page. 
Didier  was  ambitious  and  soon  joined  him' 
self  to  the  company  of  such  lights  as  Virtor 
Hugo,  SaintC'Beuve,  Lamartine,  Franz  Liszt. 
But  Didier  had  a  genius  for  alienating  affertiem. 
Since  he  did  not  have  sufficient  literary  talent 
to  redeem  his  shortcomings,  few  forgave  him 
and  he  died  a  disappointed,  tragic  figure,  by  his 
own  hand.  Mr.  Sellards  has  done  a  remarkably 
fine  piece  of  work  in  this  biography.  There  are 
flaws:  a  certain  amount  of  needless  repetition, 
a  somewhat  patchy  development  of  the 
personal  chararter  of  Didier.  But  these  fiiults 
amount  to  little  when  compared  with  the 
general  excellence  of  the  work.  When  I 
opened  it  I  exported  to  find  a  technical  treat' 
ment  with  the  woods  well  hidden  behind  the 
trees;  inPead,  I  found  a  narrative  beautifully 
written,  with  intcreP  well  suPained  thorugh' 
out.  The  work  was  aided  by  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium  Educational  Foundation. 
The  presswork  of  the  book,  unfortunately,  is 
often  faulty. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  Urn*' 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 

FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

•  Rosa  Arciniega.  Mosl(0'Strom.  Madrid. 
CJon  la  autora.  1933.  5  pesetas. — Still 

interePed  in  the  weaknesses  of  our  induPrial 
civilization,  Rosa  Arciniega  suggePs  an  escape 
from  the  maelProm  it  is,  in  her  two  central 
chararters.  Max  Walker,  the  automotive 
engineer,  and  Jackie  Okfiirt,  the  physician. 
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They  were  classmates  in  the  university; 
some  of  their  friends  of  school  days  reached 
positions  of  eminence  in  the  induArial  and 
financial  world.  So  did  Walker,  who  was 
perhaps  the  greater  automotive  engineer 
of  his  time.  The  hum  of  perfectly  working 
machinery,  the  success  of  his  inventions, 
brought  joy  to  him.  Okfrirt  didn’t  find 
life  so  comfortable;  he  was  con^antly  facing 
the  hypocrisy  of  life,  the  barrenness  of  the 
success  his  school  friends  were  enjoying. 
The  death  of  his  old  professor,  the  callous- 
ness  to  suffering  of  the  professor’s  family  and 
old  pupils,  hardened  his  heart.  He  redis¬ 
covered  the  true  Walker  when  the  engineer, 
deserted  by  his  wife,  came  to  find  sympathy. 
Walker  found  his  escape  from  the  tentacles  of 
maelstrom  in  the  country,  on  a  farm;  while 
Okfurt  plunged  into  the  healing  of  souls  and 
bodies  in  a  clinic.  Social  satire  rather  than 
romance  is  the  spirit  in  which  Senorita  Arci- 
niega  writes.  She  arrives  on  the  Spanish  scene 
from  Peru  ju^t  at  the  time  the  Spanish  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  is  in  full  flower,  to  preach  the 
disaster  such  a  revolution  holds  in  its  wake. — 
J.  A.  B. 

•  Dino  Bonardi.  La  cittd  ardente.  Milano. 

Ravegnati.  1933.  5  lire. — ^The  third  of  a 
series  of  historical  novels,  each  written  or  to 
be  written  by  a  different  writer,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  portray  the  paSt  greatness  of  Italy 
and  to  relate  it  to  the  dodtrines  of  Fascism. 
In  a  sense,  we  find  anticipated  in  this  aim  the 
argument  of  a  large  group  of  intellectuals  who 
recently  attended  at  Bologna  the  first  annual 
congress  of  authors,  namely  that  Italian  art 
should  be  made  to  serve  the  revolution. 

We  are  informed  in  the  author’s  note  that 
this  work  is  “essenzialmente  il  romanzo  di  Mi¬ 
lano  e  la  glorificazione  dello  spirito  ardente  e 
affettuoso  che  la  sorresse  nei  tempi.”  The 
setting  is  the  great  Lombard  city  at  the  time 
of  Lodovico  il  Moro,  and  the  Story  has  as  its 
protagoni^s  Lodovico,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  Beatrice  d’E^e.  In  our  opinion  the  char- 
adters  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  of  Beatrice  are 
shadowy;  Leonardo  is  scarcely  more  than 
tolerable.  But,  in  contra^,  two  subsidiary  char- 
adters — the  wily  Fabrizio  Saludecio,  “primo 
aiutante”  of  Lodovico,  and  the  latter’s  dwarf, 
Sgarro,  have  received  by  virtue  of  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  originality  the  magic  touch  of  a 
master. 

As  Bonardi  conceives  it  the  novel  is  one  of 
those  that  calls  for  large  proportions.  In  its 
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present  restricted  size  it  is  extremely  unbal¬ 
anced  and  frlls  frr  short  of  creating  the  effedt 
desired  by  him. — Joseph  G.  Pucilla.  North¬ 
western  University. 

•  Alphonse  de  Chauteaubriant.  La  Reponse 
du  Seigneur.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15 
francs. — Few  writers  exhibit  the  restraint 
that  Alphonse  de  Cbateaubriant  does.  This 
is  his  third  novel,  his  third  book,  in  twenty- 
two  years!  Each  of  his  two  previous  volumes, 
his  Monsieur  des  Lourdines,  which  won  the 
Prix  Goncourt  in  191 1,  and  his  La  Bri^e,  which 
won  the  Grand  Prix  du  Roman  in  1923,  had 
artistic  success  that  was  in  no  wise  pumped  up. 
M.  de  Cbateaubriant  excels  in  the  depidtion  of 
provincial  types,  and  is  manifestly  happy  when 
dealing  with  a  hero  who  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school.  Such  was  his  M.  des  Lourdines, 
and  such  is  his  unnamed  hero  in  La  Reponse 
du  Seigneur.  The  country  paysage  as  a  whole 
is  distinctly  his;  and  in  his  present  book,  he 
has  a  chatelaine,  fat,  bald,  aged  and  mockingly 
witty,  who  is  a  miniature  ma^erpiece  in  genre 
creation.  The  rich,  juicy  speech  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  tempts  him  constantly  (his  La  Brine, 
it  may  be  remembered,  had  to  have  a  glossary); 
and  his  French  at  times,  excellent  as  it  is, 
sounds  faintly  like  that  of  one  who  has  been 
used  to  hearing,  if  not  speaking,  a  cruder, 
heartier,  more  buxom  peasant-tongue. 

La  Reponse  du  Seigneur  is  by  way  of  being 
one  long  sermon  on  mysticism,  in  the  mouth  of 
a  country  gentleman,  a  descendant  of  the 
Templars  and  the  laSt  of  his  line,  whcxn  moSt 
people  would  look  upon  as  “half  cracked.” 
It  is  addressed  to  a  wandering  ^udent  on  vaca¬ 
tion,  who  blunders  into  the  haunted  old  cha¬ 
teau  under  most  exceptional  circum^nces. 
The  ^ory  Starts  with  a  beautiful  dead  lady, 
a  treasure-hoard,  a  dwarf  servitor  and  all  the 
properties  of  the  old-feshioned  thriller;  but 
it  is  the  sermon  that  prevails.  The  fecit  that 
M.  de  Cbateaubriant  has  been  able  to  make 
a  homily  read  like  a  novel,  from  the  first 
line  to  tfre  la^,  is  a  thing  that  bespeaks  his 
indubitable  gift.  Prayer,  contemplation  and 
the  growing  near  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
world  of  individuals  tc  God,  through  a  species 
of  spiritual  “mimetisme”:  that  is  the  text;  and 
one  suspedts  a  certain  lurking  contemporary 
intention  on  the  author’s  part. — Samuel  Put¬ 
nam.  New  York  City. 

•  Rene  Crevel.  Les  Pieds  dans  le  Plat.  Paris. 

Sagittaire.  1933.  15  francs. — In  a  dis¬ 
cursive  Style  that  shows  Grange  power  and 
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unmitigated  daring,  the  young  author  of  Mon 
Corps  et  Moi  starts  out  to  sftartle  and  shock 
by  intermittent  bands  of  opaque  prose  and 
lubricity.  He  6nally  manages  a*ter  many  Jup 
gcnesque  pages  about  pan'Europe  to  gather 
at  a  luncheon  the  moft  heterogeneous  group 
of  people  ever  imagined,  from  a  prince  of 
journalists  loo  per  cent  French  to  the  Duchess 
of  Monte  Putina  whose  ambition  is  to  make 
her  son  Pope.  Mention  should  be  made  also  of 
young  Lord  Sussex  who  wears  only  trunks  of 
different  colors,  according  to  the  occasion. 
One  is  tempted  to  identify  these  people  with 
prominent  characters  in  European  public  life, 
but  the  book  is  too  filthy  to  permit  it.  The 
Startling  discovery  is  made  at  the  luncheon 
that  they  are  thirteen  at  table.  So  the  author 
incarnates  himself  into  the  fourteenth  chair, 
the  better  to  sniff  in  this  corrupt  society  the 
odors  of  decay. 

The  book  is  fascinating  for  a  few  hundred 
pages,  but  it  palls.  A  feminine  critic  in  the 
J^oukIUs  Litttraires  hails  it  as  a  great  work. 
I  can  merely  say  that  the  lover  of  French  liter' 
ature  will  be  shocked  at  its  putridity  and  in- 
efficacy.  The  author,  I  understand,  is  tuber' 
cular.  Certainly,  his  mental  State  is  far  from 
well  poised.  To  those  who  are  curious  to  meet 
this  modem  French  ^yle  at  its  moSt  nervous 
period,  this  book  should  appeal  as  a  curio. 
It  is  redolent  of  Rabelais  Strongly  mixed  with 
Gertrude  Stein.  It  should  produce  a  headache 
in  a  reasonable  time. — Harry  Kurz.  Knox 
College. 

•  Waclaw  Gasiorowski.  Milosc  Krolewiaa 
(The  Prince’s  Love).  Powiesc  historyezna. 
Warszawa.  Dom  Ksiazki  Polkskiej.  1933. — 
This  book  is  the  first  of  two  concerning  the 
Polish  and  American  hero  Casimir  Pulaski, 
the  second  volume  of  which  is  to  appear  in  the 
autumn.  It  is  a  historical  novel  which  follows 
the  historical  data  faithfully  and  throws  a 
merciless  light  on  a  period  of  corruption  in 
Poland  which  doubtless  led  to  her  downfall. 
The  reign  of  a  foreigner,  the  Saxon  Augustus 
the  Third,  is  vividly  presented.  His  minister, 
Briihl,  aiming  to  ^abilize  a  Saxon  dynasty  in 
Poland,  surrounded  by  Strong  supporters  like 
Count  Lubomirski,  Mniszek  and  Bishop  Soltyk, 
wages  violent  w'arfiire  againSt  a  powerful  oppo' 
nent,  Czartoryski,  with  whom  are  aligned  the 
family  of  Poniatowski,  a  member  of  which, 
Stanislaw  Poniatowski,  becomes  the  laSt  king 
of  Poland.  In  Czartoryski’s  circle  we  find 
Joseph  Pulaski,  the  fether  of  the  future  Amer' 


ican  hero,  and  the  son  himself.  Casimir  is  in 
love  with  a  member  of  a  very  prominent  Polish 
family,  Franciszka  Krasinska,  who  for  political 
reasons  is  given  against  her  will  in  marriage  to 
Prince  Karol,  son  of  August  the  Third.  This 
marriage  is  consummated  secretly  and  againA 
the  will  of  the  chancellor  Briihl.  Casimir  Pu' 
laski  becomes  a  member  of  Karol’s  court  and 
serves  him  dutifully  andl  honestly.  This  period 
of  his  life,  in  which  he  is  forced  to  adt  again^ 
the  natural  movements  of  his  heart,  is  excel' 
lent  discipline  for  the  future  leader.  Gasio' 
rowski  seems  to  have  given  us  his  best  in  this 
book,  and  the  sequel  is  awaited  with  intereA. 
— Z.  Osiec}{i.  Warszawa,  Poland. 

•  Hanns  JohSt.  Schlageter.  Schauspiel.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1933. — The  author 
would  scarcely  wish  to  have  this  drama 
evaluated  as  a  mere  work  of  art.  As  the  very 
effective  sensational  ending  indicates,  it  is  a 
call  to  adtion.  Schlageter,  condemned  to  death 
for  sabotage  in  the  Ruhr  diStridt,  ^ands  with 
his  back  to  the  audience,  awaiting  the  fatal 
bullet  of  the  French  firing  squad.  While  he 
cries  out  “Deutschland  erwache’’  and  the 
detonation  of  the  salvo  is  heard,  searchlights 
bhnd  the  onlookers  for  a  second,  then  darkness 
follows,  motors  hum,  horn  signals  sound 
triumph,  and  then  a  death  silence. 

Quite  unlike  this  tense  tableau  and  in  con' 
tra^  to  this  relapse  into  the  well'chosen  ex' 
pressioni^ic  manner,  the  re^  of  the  drama  un' 
folds  in  rather  long  argumentation  among  a 
few  charadters,  whose  language,  fiavored  with 
trench  slang,  holds  the  middle  between  “new 
objedtivity”  and  naturalism.  It  seems  to  avoid 
playing  on  the  sentiments  of  the  audience 
while  covertly  conAantly  appealing  to  those 
beyond  the  footlights.  And  there  is  also  a  shot 
of  the  symbolic  in  the  figure  of  the  unnamed 
old  general. 

The  play,  no  doubt,  needs  an  inflammable 
audience  which  will  supply  what  the  author 
has  left  to  the  imagination,  for  it  fails  to  pre' 
sent  the  circum^ntial  evidence  which  will 
convince  the  uninitiated  that  this  bombing  of 
trains  is  more  than  the  adt  of  hotheads,  that  it 
is  indeed  a  great  heroic  adtion.  The  antagoni^, 
as  far  as  they  are  presented,  mu^  in  the  end  be 
punished  through  the  loss  of  their  sons  but  at 
the  same  time  be  shown  as  only  nu'sled  so  as 
to  pave  the  way  for  political  dissidents  among 
the  audience. 

The  drama  is  dedicated  to  Adolf  Hitler  in 
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loving  veneration  and  unchangeable  loyalty. — 
Emil  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Joseph  Jolinon.  L'Arbre  sec.  Paris.  Rie' 
der.  1935. — ^The  novel  of  adultery  is  a 

hardy  perennial  in  France.  Huysmans  once 
remarked  that  it  changed  only  with  the  up' 
holitery  fashions  of  the  time,  and  that  the  ques' 
tion  remained  always:  Tombera?  Tombera  pas? 
It  was  revolt  againit  this  that  led  him  to  shock 
the  Naturalists  and,  as  Zola  said,  to  undermine 
the  school,  by  giving  the  public  a  novel  (A 
rebours)  with  only  one  charaAer,  and  that  one 
a  man!  And  more  often  than  once,  one  longs 
for  another  antidote  of  the  same  sort. 

L'Arbre  sec  is  the  novel  of  adultery  brought 
down  to  date.  An  attempt  is  made  to  combine 
it,  but  not  very  whole'heartedly,  with  the 
“roman  du  terroir,”  the  setting  in  this  case 
being  Lyon.  There  is  also  the  theme  of  wifely 
rebellion  against  the  mariage  de  convenance. 
The  heroine  in  the  present  instance  is  pa^ 
forty  but  beautiful,  married  to  an  advocate — 
Legion  of  Honor  and  all — who  is  the  perfedt 
type  of  platitude'spouting,  platitude'thinking 
French  provincial  bourgeois.  She  has  already 
sinned  when  the  Story  opens,  with  her  20' 
year-old  son's  football  coach,  and  she  goes  on 
alternating  quite  blithely  between  her  sin  and 
the  confessional,  hating  her  husband  all  the 
while  with  a  fury  that  finally  ends  in  a  marital 
conflagration,  with  the  rcd'ribboned  advocate' 
spouse  leaping  into  the  Saone,  his  symbolic  um' 
brella  Still  clasped  in  his  hand. 

A  fairly  adequate  impression  is  conveyed 
of  Lyon,  its  essentially  “mome”  atmosphere 
and  the  corresponding  character  of  its  inhabi' 
tants.  The  husband  and  wife  are  well  drawn; 
and  the  tale,  while  it  fiilters  toward  the  end, 
is  well  told  on  the  whole,  the  pornographic 
interest  being  constantly  kept  in  the  fore- 
ground.  The  French  is  rather  jerky  and 
slovenly. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Hans  Keilson.  Das  Leben  geht  u>eiter. 
Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1933.  3.50  and  4.80 

marks. — ^Thc  complete  breakdown  of  indivi' 
dual  effort  to  “succeed,”  the  ruin  of  bourgeois 
civilization  in  Germany  is  the  theme  of  this 
grandiose  book.  Life  goes  on,  every  day,  aL 
though  at  the  same  time  it  seems  day  by  day 
impossible  and  more  impossible  that  it  can  go 
on  that  way —and  yet  it  goes  on,  convulsively, 
without  hope  and  without  surcease.  The 
bankruptcy  of  the  shopkeeper  Seldersen, 
threatening  from  the  first  page,  when  it  finally, 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  occurs,  comes  like  a 
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reh'ef.  A  new  life,  the  life  of  organized  masses 
and  of  desperate  youth,  can  begin.  And  behind 
all  this  is  a  Strange,  new  quietness,  a  new 
attitude  resulting  from  the  loss  of  the  old 
Standards  of  respedtabih'ty  and  values  con- 
needed  with  the  care  for  individual  property. 
I  have  seen  no  book  which  constitutes  a  better 
introduction  to  the  understanding  of  German 
psychology.  Its  Style,  its  graphic  force  and  its 
sweep  are  marvellous. — CuStav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahcnna. 

•  C.'F.  Ramuz.  Une  main.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1933*  9  francs. — Charles-Ferdinand  Ra- 

muz  is  a  Swiss  writer  of  major  importance.  His 
poems  and  novels,  beginning  in  1905,  show 
remarkable  originality,  with  materialistic 
though  philosophic  trend.  This  latest  book  is 
the  romance  of  a  broken  arm.  The  author  fiills 
and  breaks  the  humerus  bone  of  his  left  arm 
in  chapter  one  and  the  remainder  of  the  pages, 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  in  all,  are  devoted 
to  the  mental  reactions  of  the  sufferer  as  the 
bone  is  set  and  knit.  This  bald  Statement  of 
plot  does  not  at  all  do  justice  to  this  philo¬ 
sophic  novel.  The  language  has  the  majestic 
rhythm  of  poetry  and  the  theme  itself  resem¬ 
bles  nothing  so  much  as  a  slow-motion  Study 
of  an  exciting  moment  in  life.  Mo^  of  our 
fiction  is  of  the  oppxjsite  sort — it  is  a  rapid- 
motion  Study  of  a  multitude  of  exciting 
instances.  I,  for  one,  beUeve  there  are  great 
possibilities  in  this  slow-motion.  Studies  on 
Ramuz  himself  may  be  consulted  in  the  Revue 
bleue  and  the  Journal  des  debats  for  1925;  also 
in  the  Cahiers  de  la  ^uinzaine  for  1926  and  in 
the  Feux  toumants  (Bloch,  1925)  of  Martin  du 
Gard. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  University  of 
North  Caroh’na. 

•  Andrzej  Strug.  Z6lty  Krzys  (The  Yellow 

Cross).  Second  Edition.  Warszawa.  CJe- 

bethner  i  Wolff.  1933. — A  three  volume  epic 
of  the  intelligentsia  of  both  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  War.  The  Yellow  Cross  is  a 
symboh'c  title.  It  is  a  poison  gas  invented  by  a 
German  scientist  to  destroy  with  thoroughness 
and  despatch  masses  of  the  enemy  who  to  the 
kindly  old  scholar  were  no  enemy  at  all.  The 
pro^itution  of  science  in  the  service  of  Na¬ 
tionalism  and  the  horrible  di^ortion  of  men’s 
souls  in  time  of  war  together  form  the  main 
theme  of  this  powerful  novel. 

The  minor  characters  arc  on  the  whole  more 
interesting  than  the  major  and  in  the  case  of 
the  leading  figure,  Despaix,  his  negation  of 
nationalism,  to  the  extent  that  he  changes  his 
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citizenship  and  becomes  an  enemy  of  his  own 
country  during  the  war,  is  scarcely  plausible. 
There  is  a  minimum  of  love  intere^  of  the 
romantic  variety,  yet  the  book  does  not  lack 
warm,  vibrant  passion.  Love  of  father  for  son, 
devotion  to  a  cause,  the  tenderness  of  comrade 
for  comrade,  these  make  the  book  a  thoroughly 
human  document,  another  “Testament  of 
Youth.” — A.  P.  Coletmin.  Columbia  Univer' 
sity. 

UNCLASSIFIED 

•  Salvatore  Brignone.  Poemi  orfici.  Genova. 

Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1933. — A  new 
Italian  poet  of  fine  promise  is  revealed  in  this 
fourth  volume  of  the  Collezione  degli  Scrit' 
tori  Nuovi,  edited  by  Aldo  Capasso  and  put 
out  by  the  new  and  highly  selec^tive  publishing 
house  of  Emiliano  degli  Orfini,  one  of  the 
manife^!tations  of  the  Genoan  renaissance 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years. 
Signor  Brignone  is  a  resident  of  Tunis,  and  is 
associated  with  the  literary  group  centering 
about  the  French-Tunisian  magazine.  Mirages, 
edited  by  Armand  Guibert.  This  his  fir^ 
volume  is  dedicated  to  Giuseppe  Ungaretti, 
who  is  by  way  of  being  a  godfather  to  the 
Genoese  movement,  which  in  turn  is  by  way 
of  being  a  revival  of  that  neo^lassic  urge, 
in  a  manner  launched  by  Ungaretti,  which 
found  a  cry^llization  immediately  following 
the  Armistice  in  Vincenzo  Cardarelb's  La 
Ronda.  Capasso  is  the  spokesman  of  the  new 
neo<lassici^s,  who  are  grouped  about  his 
review,  Espero.  Brignone's  dedication  goes  to 
explain  his  book  and  is  explained  by  the  latter. 
Such  lines  as 

In  queit'  ora  mi  duole 
il  cuore  cercare 
nel  nulla 

might  have  been  written  by  the  author  of 
II  porto  sepolto.  There  is  the  same  perv'ading 
“frammentismo,”  a  ffammentismo  which  the 
Capasso  followers  are  endeavoring  to  revivify 
and  make  over.  A  Capasso  influence  is  also 
visible,  as  in  such  a  verse;  Came  siamo  e 
dolore,  reminiscent  of  II  passo  del  Cigna. 
This,  however,  comes  out  in  underlying 
feeling  rather  than  in  form;  the  form  is  rather 
Ungaretti’s.  But  here,  as  usual,  one  is  burden- 
ing  an  authentic  young  poet  with  “influences.” 
Signor  Brignone  gives  signs  of  being  quite  big 
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enough  to  dominate  them  all.  The  frammen- 
tismo,  one  feels,  tends  to  become  a  handicap, 
but  there  are  hopeful  signs  of  expansiveness 
in  some  of  the  longer  poems;  and  in  the  closing  ■ 
lines  of  the  volume,  we  hear  a  very  real  poet 
speaking.  A  fine  poet,  it  may  be  repeated,  in 
the  neo-classic  manner,  who  will  doubtless 
always  be  concerned  with  the  old,  enduring 
themes  of  life  and  love  and  death  and  the  ever 
changing  and  changeless  aspects  of  the  natural 
universe. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  H.  de  Montherlant.  La  Rel^  du  Matin. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — There 
arc  good  reasons  why  this  book  has  seen  ten 
different  editions  since  it  was  firA  published 
in  1920.  Mo^  of  these  reasons,  however,  are 
largely  valid  for  France,  particularly  for 
Catholic  France,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
students  and  teachers  in  the  Catholic  “col¬ 
leges”  of  France. 

In  form  it  is  a  loosely  ^rung  series  of  essays, 
with  an  auto-biographical  substratum,  treat¬ 
ing  of  childhood  in  these  schools  that  cor¬ 
respond  somewhat  to  our  “prep”  schools, 
though  vastly  different  as  these  essays  reveal. 
The  author  is  especially  concerned  with  Stu¬ 
dents  who  are  at  that  “age  ingrat,”  that  is 
to  say  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eight¬ 
een.  It  is  in  those  difficult  years  that  the  boy 
grows  a  soul  and  when  all  society  seems  bent 
on  turning  a  charming  and  naive  creature  full 
of  the  mo^  heroic  virtues,  the  moSt  sublime 
aspirations,  and  at  the  same  time  lazy,  ignorant, 
cruel  and  egoistic,  into  an  ordinary  humdrum 
human  being. 

These  essays  are  done  without  psycho¬ 
logical  verbiage,  but  with  an  insight  that 
moves  one  time  and  time  again.  I  would  only 
objedt  that  the  language  is  a  bit  too  rich. 
Often  this  wealth  of  metaphor  that  seems  to 
have  been  gathered  with  a  net  of  oceanic  size 
and  to  have  caught  up  in  one  sentence  all  that 
history  can  offer  in  the  way  of  allusions,  car¬ 
ries  one  off  one's  feet  with  its  magniloquence. 
For  a  moment  it  is  as  if  the  blue  sky  were 
ripped  apart  and  one  could  see  suddenly  into 
the  real  brilliance  of  the  universe.  But  more 
often  they  seem  only  to  clutter  up  the  thought. 
Perhaps  because  so  much  is  lost  on  me.  Or 
perhaps  because  the  sentences,  instead  of  align¬ 
ing  themselves  with  the  author's  thesis,  hum¬ 
bly  bearing  a  concise  thought,  as  a  dutiful 
sentence  ought,  crepitate  in  a  manner  that 
frightens  one,  or  even  explode,  right  in  your 
eye,  and  fill  your  retina  with  false  flashes  of 
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light  that  in^ead  of  illuminating,  only  further 
obscure  one’s  vision. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  mid^  of  this  the  read' 
er’s  mind  will  gamer  a  series  of  the  mo^t 
touching  incidents  and  pictures.  There  is  the 
episode  of  the  wretched  household  about  to 
be  dispossessed;  the  discouraged  father,  a 
cheap  salesman,  out  of  work  for  two  years; 
the  mother,  a  frowsy  creature  with  preten- 
sions  to  elegance,  while  her  house  reeks  with 
the  odor  of  Aale  grease;  and  in  this  sickening 
atmosphere,  a  young  boy,  doing  his  home' 
work,  his  head  bent  over  a  copy  of  Virgil: 
the  one  beam  of  light  in  the  house.  — Or  this 
other  picture  of  a  boy  scolded  by  his  teacher 
at  whom  he  had  thrown  a  book  along  with  an 
epithet.  In  the  mi(M  of  the  scolding  the 
teacher  was  called  away.  When  he  returned 
the  boy  said  simply:  “I>on’t  leave  me,”  as  if 
I  he  thought  that  the  teacher  might  have  aban' 
doned  him  forever. — Guy  Endore.  Far  Rock' 
away.  New  York. 

•  A.  t'Ser^evens.  La  Fete  d  Amalfi.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1933.  15  francs. — After 
giving  us  an  Itineraire  Espagnol  (Plon),  this  de' 
lightful  writer  fteps  on  his  starter  and  takes 
us  into  Italy,  a  little  bit  all  over  the  land 
in  spite  of  the  title.  Two  things  appear 
at  once:  fir^  that  the  ^yle  of  writing  is 
superbly  beautiful  and  appropriate  to  each 
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succeeding  glorious  picture,  and  second, 
that  this  is  not  merely  a  descriptive  text, 
but  a  kaleidoscope  of  piefturesque  charadter 
and  adventure.  We  are  well  off  the  beaten 
track  mo^  of  the  time,  in  the  places  of  im' 
memorial  tradition,  primitive,  savage.  Before 
our  a^onished  gaze  passes  the  procession  of 
Saint  Andrew  of  Amalfi  with  the  adoring 
hoAs  from  the  coa^s  and  hills.  After  this,  we 
are  taken  for  intimate  glimpses  into  the  tiny 
villages.  The  writing  is  remarkably  effedtive, 
rugged  with  the  hill  men,  suave  with  the  coa^ 
towns  of  the  south.  A  gentle  touch  of  cynicism 
lends  humor  to  the  author’s  ^ry  of  his  en' 
counters.  Often  he  repeats  native  folk'lore. 
The  chapter  on  the  Fete  de  I'ange  should  be' 
come  a  classic  with  its  unforgettable  pidture 
of  the  dead  child  tied  to  a  chair  on  a  table 
while  all  around  the  simple  folk  dance  to 
music  to  celebrate  the  little  soul  now  become 
an  angel,  the  mother  meantime  biting  her  h'ps 
as  she  urges  the  gue^s  to  eat  cake.  There  are 
others  equally  great.  For  those  lovers  of  Italy 
who  know  only  her  art  centers,  this  book 
will  give  a  surprising  pidture  of  ignorant 
masses  and  colorful  landscape.  But  perhaps 
even  this  unusual  assemblage  of  sketches  on 
primitive  Italy  and  her  folk'lore  will  awaken 
the  reader’s  admiration  less  than  the  extra' 
ordinarily  effedtive  ^tyle  in  which  they  are 
recounted. — Harry  Kur/..  Knox  College. 
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•  Jean  Ro^nd.  La  Vie  des  Crapauds.  Pa' 
ris.  Delamain  et  Boutelleau.  1933.  11 
francs. — A  book  from  the  series  entitled  Les 
Livres  de  la  T^ature.  It  summarizes  in  popular 
ftshion  the  natural  history  of  the  toad,  includ' 
ing  such  topics  as  the  venim,  parasites,  hibema' 
tion,  sex-cycle,  embryology,  metamorphosis. 


etc.  Considered  in  ancient  times  as  the  lowe^ 
of  all  animals,  the  toad  is  now  merely  another 
animal  with  an  intere^ing  natural  hi^ory. 
Paleontology  shows  it  to  have  exi^d  as  hi 
back  as  the  Tertiary  Epoch  but  in  form  dif* 
ferent  from  the  modem  toad.  It  exi^s  in  all 
European  countries  except  those  above  8,000 
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meters  in  altitude.  Its  adaptations  to  environ' 
mental  conditions  are  discussed  and  its  special 
peculiarities,  for  in^nce,  its  ability  to  live 
in  chambers  with  very  b'ttle  air.  The  male  is 
capable  of  reproducing  during  the  third  or 
fourth  year  and  the  female  during  the  fourth 
or  6fth.  Each  year  the  toad  spends  five  months 
in  hibernation,  one  month  in  reprodudion,  and 
six  months  in  normal  living.  Considerable  at' 
tention  is  given  to  the  changes  which  take 
place  during  hibernation  and  during  the  breed' 
ing  season  after  hibernation  is  over.  Following 
this  discussion  the  development  of  the  toad  is 
taken  up  under  the  three  periods:  the  cleavage 
of  the  egg;  limb  development;  and  the  resorp- 
tion  of  the  tail,  the  loss  of  gills  and  the  adapta' 
tions  to  a  terre^rial  mode  of  life.  The  relation 
of  these  periods  of  development  to  endocrine 
secretions  is  also  dealt  with.  According  to  the 
author  the  theory  of  natural  seledtion  finds  no 
support  from  the  life  of  the  toad.  Their  num' 
bers  are  kept  down  by  hazards  which  make  no 
di^inAion  between  fit  and  unfit. 

There  are  twenty  chapters  in  the  book,  with 
a  bibliography  of  forty'two  titles  which  cover 
the  subject  superficially  and  serve  as  an  index 
to  further  &udy.  It  is  an  intere^ing  little  book 
whose  counterpart  one  would  be  glad  to  see  in 
English. — Aute  Richards.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  George  Linze.  Le  Myithe  de  Venfance. 
Liege.  Editions  Desoer.  1933. — An  at' 

tractive  cardboard  edition  of  a  little  mono' 
graph  on  child  psychology,  richly  illuArated 
with  drawings,  poems  and  prose  writings  by 
children,  among  which  special  mention  is  given 
to  poetry  of  Jacques  Stiennon,  aged  ten,  and  to 
Jean  Bauwens,  eight  and  a  half  years  old,  whose 
thirty'three  page  ^tory,  Une  petite  famille  heu' 
reuse  qui  voyage,  puis  qui  meurt  is  reproduced 
in tadl  .Child  life  is  here  Audied  in  the  following 
functions:  mentality,  dreaming,  playing,  fight' 
ing,  poetry,  drawing,  etc.  A  well  executed 
work,  presenting  valuable  documentation  for 
child  psychology  and  illuArating  the  epitaph 
quoted  from  Rabindranath  Tagore-  “L’enftint 
a  ainsi  sa  propre  perfection  en  tant  qu’enfant.” 
— Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michi- 
gan. 

•  France  PaAorelli.  Servitude  et  Grandeur 
de  la  Maladie.  Preface  du  R.  P.  Sanson. 

Paris.  Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — A  revehtion  of 
the  psychological  processes  of  a  chronic  in' 
valid  and  her  adju^ment  to  her  environment. 
Originally  jotted  down  between  attacks  of 
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heart  trouble.  Madame  PaAorelli  has  com* 
pleted  and  arranged  these  fragments  into  a 
book  as  a  guide  to  others  afflicted  like  her. 
Though  the  point  of  view  is  somewhat  biased 
by  preconceptions  and  by  the  influence  of  the 
actual  malady,  the  book  should  be  eagerly 
read  by  those  intere^d  in  introspective  psy' 
chology.  Throughout  the  whole  is  evidenced 
a  mo^t  perfect  and  beautiful  faith  in  the  power 
of  her  religion. — Clark  Gallaher.  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas. 

•  Commelin  et  Rittier.  Petit  Dictionnaire 

Frariiais.  Paris.  Gamier.  1933.  11  francs. 

— ^This  inexpensive  httle  general  dictionary 
should  not  be  classed  with  the  so-called  “pock¬ 
et  dictionaries”  of  foreign  languages  which 
sell  in  this  country  at  a  similar  price — 50  or 
75  cents — ^and  whose  information  is  not 
merely  meager  but  frequently  set  down  ap¬ 
parently  almo^  at  random.  Small  as  it  is,  it 
has  nearly  800  closely  printed  pages,  and  it 
has  ^ood  up  well  under  a  rather  searching 
examination.  There  are  certainly  very  few 
common  words  which  are  not  here.  It  is  true 
that  the  definitions  are  curt,  and  that  there  is 
no  help  with  idioms.  A  supplement  gives  a 
li4t  of  irregular  verbs,  a  set  of  rules  for  punctua¬ 
tion,  one  of  “Mots  impropres  et  I^utions 
vicieuses,”  and  a  rapid  little  grammar  of  20 
pages. — *•* 

•  H.  Van  den  Berghe.  Du^ionnaire  T^eer- 
landais'Franqais,  Frangais'T^eerlandais.  Paris. 
Gamier.  1933. — A  business-like  tiny  volume 
which  waites  no  space  in  self-praise  or  self- 
ju^ification,  as  is  the  wont  of  such  manuals, 
but  which  except  for  two  pages  to  explain 
abbreviations,  is  every  page  dictionary.  Ap¬ 
parently  as  complete  as  could  be  expected 
within  its  limits  (239  pages  for  Dutch-French 
and  exactly  the  same  number  for  French- 
Dutch).  Although  the  two  halves  are  by  the 
same  industrious  lexicographer,  they  do  not 
always  rate  a  Dutch  word  and  its  French  equi¬ 
valent  as  equal  in  importance.  Thus:  The 
Dutch  noun  tuig  is  translated  by  the  French 
noun  grJement;  but  greement  does  not  appear  in 
the  French  half  of  the  book.  The  Dutch  verb 
aanaarden  is  translated  terrer  or  butter;  but 
neither  of  these  verbs  is  listed  in  the  French 
section.  And  there  are  many  such  discrepan¬ 
cies,  all  of  which  the  compiler  would  no  doubt 
undertake  to  justify. — *•* 

•  Etienne  Le  Gal.  Apprenons  d  ponduer. 

Bibliotheque  des  chercheurs  et  des  cu- 
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ricux.  Paris.  Delagravc.  1933. — Books  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Lc  Gal  have  been  appearing 
since  1911.  He  has  proved  himself  as  noveliA 
and  biographer,  but  since  1925  his  chief 
intereA  has  been  with  French  grammar.  He 
is  the  author  or  joint'author  of  several  volumes 
8er\'ing  to  correct  the  Frenchdanguage  errors 
of  Englishmen,  Germans,  and  native  French' 
men.  His  position  in  France  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  late  E.  C.  Wooley  in  Amer' 
ica.  M.  Lc  Gal's  books  arc  well  written,  with 
force  and  clarity,  and  this  holds  for  the  book 
now  before  us. — The  comma,  semi-colon, 
colon,  period,  points  of  suspension,  que:ftion 
mark,  exclamation  mark,  dash,  parentheses, 
and  brackets  are  discussed,  in  that  order,  with 
examples  from  authoritative  editions  of  the 
be^  writers.  There  is  also  an  introductory 
chapter  on  the  hi^ory  of  punctuation,  which 
is  not  so  satisfactory.  The  true  history  of  this 
subject  has  yet  to  be  written.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Carolingian  scribes,  by 
Aldus,  by  Doley,  by  Geoffroy  Tory  arc  not 
even  mentioned  by  Le  Gal.  The  only  reason 
that  I  can  sugge^  for  the  neglect  of  so  good  a 
subjeA  by  our  doctoral  candidates  is  the 
proverbial  disrepute  attached  to  “counting 
commas”!  The  queAion  whether  Lc  Gal  is  a 
“purist”  or  not  is  beside  the  point.  Grammar 
like  good  manners  is  something  not  required 
for  exigence,  in  a  virile,  progressive  conununi- 
ty,  but  it  is  very  pleasant  when  the  other  fel¬ 
low  has  it.  French  grammar  will  doubtless 
outlive  its  liberal  critics  by  many  centuries. — 
Urban  T.  Holmes.  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

•  Un  Allemand.  Hitler,  eil-ce  la  guerre? — 
Jean  Galtier-Boissierc.  Mystique  Hitlc' 
rienne.  Paris. — Crapouillot.  Juillct  1933. 
francs. — Except  for  several  pages  of  ads  this 
whole  number  of  Crapouillot  is  devoted  to  the 
nationalutic  uprising  in  Germany.  Approxi¬ 
mately  the  fir^  half  of  it  is  the  work  of  a 
persecuted,  unknown  German  who  was  so 
afraid  of  being  caught  by  the  Nazis  that  he 
never  slept  three  nights  in  the  same  bed.  One 
can  sympathize  with  his  passionate  anti- 
Hitlerism  but  the  po^'war  generation  abroad 
demands  more  sub^ntial  food  than  this 
propaganda  of  personal  bitterness.  To  his 
heated  effusions  the  sccltion  by  Jean  Galtier- 
Boissiere,  with  its  cool  detachment  and  ob¬ 
jective  analysis,  con^itutes  a  ^riking  con¬ 
tract.  Here  is  ample  documentation  from 
reliable  German  sources,  profound  undcr^nd- 
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ing,  sanity,  and  fairness  to  all  concerned. — 
W.  A.  W. 

•  Emmanuel  Bourcier.  U.  S.  A. — 33.  L’fe- 
croulement  americain.  Paris.  Baudiniere. 

1933.  12  francs. — America  is  on  the  down- 
gracle,  says  Bourcier.  That  is  no  news.  Neither 
is  it  news  that  the  re^  of  the  world  including 
France  (though  the  author  refers  to  his  patric 
as  a  veritable  field  of  Elysium)  is  going  the 
way  of  all  fanatically  nationalistic  States.  All 
of  which  is  neither  here  nor  there,  for  M. 
Bourcier  has  produced  one  of  those  mushroom 
books  purporting  to  be  an  accurate  account 
of  conciitions  in  America,  but  which  is  actu¬ 
ally  nothing  more  than  a  journalistic  splurge 
by  a  rapid-fire  tourist  who  sees  all,  knows  all 
and  smells  all  in  the  short  space  of  three  months. 
The  gist  of  this  Frenchman’s  momentous  dis¬ 
coveries  is  that  America’s  unemployment 
situation  is  extremely  bad  and  is  an  indication 
of  complete  national  collapse.  At  the  same 
time,  he  paradoxically  enough  turns  about  and 
calls  Uncle  Sam  a  mean  old  miser  for  demanding 
payment  of  the  war  debt. — Theodore  Halperin. 
Boston. 

•  Serge  Brisy.  Tu  ne  tueras  point  .  .  . 
Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique. 

1933. — Mme  Serge  Brisy  is  well  known  in 
Belgian  literary  circles  and  as  an  international 
lec^turer.  The  purpose  of  her  last  book  is  to 
inform  the  public  of  conditions  in  which  the 
seeft  known  as  Nazareens  suffer  for  their  reli¬ 
gion  convieftions  in  Yugoslavia.  She  has  chosen 
the  form  of  dialogue  in  order  to  follow  more 
faithfully  authentic  documents.  She  is  thus 
enabled  to  present  the  case  with  the  greatest 
possible  objectivity  while  leaving  the  door 
open  for  the  heightened  emotional  effect  of 
Stage  production.  The  documents  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Apostolic  Chri^ian  Publishing 
Co.  of  Syracuse,  New  York. — The  Nazareens 
refuse  to  take  oath  or  to  bear  arms;  otherwise 
they  are  recognized  as  model  citizens.  They  arc 
willing  to  perform  any  military  service,  how¬ 
ever  dangerous,  which  does  not  directly  in¬ 
volve  the  use  of  weapons.  Yet  they  are  treated 
with  almo^  inconceivable  brutality  by  the 
laws  of  the  country.  As  public  opinion  crys¬ 
tallizes  again^  war,  conscientious  objectors 
are  bound  to  multiply.  This  bexjk  is  then 
timely  and  may  well  prove  mightier  than  a 
maelstrom  of  bullets.  It  has  something  of  the 
ring  of  Antigone’s  defiance  of  Orcon.  One 
quotation  muSt  suffice.  “Le  Colonel.  Tout  bon 
citoycn  a  le  devoir  de  servir  I’anncc. — Dusan 
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Cruic.  Ccla,  c'eit  la  loi  de3  hommes.  Ce  n'e^t 
pas  la  loi  de  Dieu.  Et  nous  obcissons  a  la  loi 
de  Dieu.” — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Col' 
lege. 

•  S.  Dmitrievsky.  Dans  Us  coulisses  du 
Kremlin.  Traduit  par  Rene  Lcgrand. 
Paris.  Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — The  United 
States  has  had  its  “merry 'go'found”  and  “more 
merry -go-round.”  Europe  has  had  its  “not  to 
be  repeated.”  S.  Dmitrievsky,  who  came  to 
the  sociali^  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia 
through  the  literary  influences  of  Bieh’nsky, 
Bakunin  and  Mikhailovsky  and  joined  the  com¬ 
munis  party  in  OSober  1919,  has  given  us  the 
Russian  merry-go-round.  One  may  queSion 
some  of  the  fadts  and  the  interpretation  here 
and  there,  but  none  will  gainsay  the  brilliance 
and  the  intereS  of  the  Sory  he  has  told.  Here 
is  the  human  side  of  the  Soviet  development. 
S.  Dmitrievsky  does  not  negled  a  bit  of 
description  of  the  government,  nor  does  he 
feil  the  reader  in  what  he  has  to  say  of  the 
Communis  party  or  the  O.  G.  P.  U.  But  moS 
of  all  muS  we  thank  the  author  for  the  series 
of  brilliant,  sometimes  unsympathetic  and  off¬ 
guard  pictures  of  the  Soviet  leaders — Stalin, 
Molotov,  Kaganovic,  Voroshilov,  Chicherin 
and  Lunacharsky.  And  there  is  a  hoS  of 
others.  That  M.  Dmitrievsky  knows  his  sub- 
jedts  may  be  taken  for  granted,  for  he  served 
the  Soviets  from  1919  until  his  break  with 
them  in  1930,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  charm, 
intereS  and  subSance  to  bis  volume. 

The  author  is  not  sure  of  the  fundamental 
success  of  the  present  set-up  in  Russia, 
although  he  is  never  dogmatic.  But  he  does 
believe  that  after  the  coohng  off  of  the 
pristine  revolutionary  sentiment  and  adtion  of 
the  early  days  and  the  present  ^bilization  of 
socialism  in  Russia  will  come  Bnally  the  na¬ 
tional  renaissance  of  his  country.  The  book 
can  be  recommended  without  hesitation  as 
one  which  ought  to  be  read,  for  one  can  learn 
much  of  the  communis  heroes  from  its  pages 
and  it  never  lacks  intereS  for  a  single  moment. 
— Harry  7^.  Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Francois  Lc  Grix.  Vingt  Jours  cher  Hitler. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — ^The 
diary  of  a  ^y  in  Berlin  which  covered  mo^ 
of  laiJt  March.  Le  Grix,  who  has  not  found  de¬ 
mocracy  conspicuously  successful  in  France, 
regards  the  German  experiment  with  respcdl 
and  not  without  hope.  His  handling  of  the 
Jewish  problem  in  Germany,  as  an  in^nce  of 
his  procedure,  is  neither  apology  nor  invedtive. 
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but  illuminating  explanation.  Careful  and 
diffident  to  a  fiult  (“J'hesite,  je  trebuche  un 
peu  .  .  .” — “La  que^ion,  sans  doute,  eSt 
mal  posee  .  .  .  ”),  he  succeeds  in  presenting  a 
more  plausible  and  in^rudlive  pidture  of  what 
is  really  happening  in  Germany  than  mo^  of 
her  apologia  and  detradtors. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Henry-Pate.  La  Jeunesse  saui>era  U  Mon' 
de.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1933. 11  francs. — The 

author  headed  many  years  ago  a  movement  to 
spread  the  teachings  of  physical  culture  as  a 
part  of  the  educational  sy^em  of  France  with 
such  success  that  he  was  named  the  6r^  head 
of  the  physical  culture  branch  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  education  which  he  in^igated.  Now  he 
preaches  “Spiritual  culture,”  and  this  book 
states  that  the  hope  of  the  world  is  in  the 
youth  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  France. 
Oratorical  rather  than  spcciBc,  it  is  yet  good 
oratory  of  the  inspirational  type.  This  is  the 
form  of  radicalism  pleasing  to  so  essentially 
conservative  a  social  system  as  France,  rhetor¬ 
ical  beating  of  the  air  in  which  evils  are  con¬ 
demned  but  no  culprits  named,  in  which  the 
good  life  is  celebrated  but  none  of  its  implica¬ 
tions  in  “uneconomic”  social  changes  traced. 
Perhaps  the  reviewer  is  too  literal-minded  and 
exigent;  the  prospedlive  reader  may  judge  for 
himself  by  the  fiidt  that  even  Enrique  Rod6’s 
commendable  classic  Ariel,  which  differs  from 
the  present  volume  in  being  more  the  essay 
and  less  the  polemic,  suffered  the  same  criticism 
at  his  hands  years  ago. — Rolf  Engleman.  Nor¬ 
man.  Oklahoma. 

•  ]§douard  Herriot.  La  France  dans  U  monde. 
Paris.  Hachette.  1933.  12  francs. — It  is 

too  bad  that  an  hone^,  intelligent  and  well 
meaning  ^teman  like  Monsieur  Herriot  should 
have  blundered  into  writing  this  book.  In  the 
6r^  place,  he  was  unlucky  enough  to  have 
finished  it  ju^  before  some  important  changes 
occurred  on  the  international  scene.  What  he 
wanted  to  do  was  to  describe  that  scene  for 
his  fellow  countrymen  and  to  draw  some  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  what  would  be  a  sane  and  decent 
foreign  poh'ey  for  France.  When  Germany 
went  Nazi  and  the  U.  S.  went  Roosevelt,  and 
when  the  London  Economic  Conference  (Re- 
quiescat  in  pace!)  was  bom  and  expired  so 
ignobly,  M.  Herriot ’s  book  lo^  mo^  of  what 
the  French  call  its  “adtualite.”  In  the  second 
place,  the  ex-Premier  of  France,  all  the  while 
keeping  his  feet  on  the  ground  when  it  comes 
to  practical  matters  of  immediate  concern, 
^ill  preserves  his  frith  in  the  potency  of  old- 
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time  liberal  internationalism,  the  sort  that 
flourished  and  gave  rise  to  such  noble  rhetoric 
before  the  World  War  put  an  end  to  it  for 
good.  This  has  had  a  sad  effe(ft  on  the  lucidity 
of  M.  Herriot’s  thought,  especially  when, 
after  giving  a  reali^ic  account  of  some  of  the 
complex  misunder^ndings  that  exiA  between 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  he  sugge^s  to  his 
readers  that  in  the  face  of  these  conditions, 
French  foreign  policy  should  be  devoted  to 
“servir  I’ideal  sans  ceder  a  rillusion"!  Trans' 
late  that  high-sounding  phrase  of  his  into 
concrete  aeftion  and  what  have  you?  Sheer 
rhetoric! — M.  H. 

•  Maurice  Pemot.  L'AHemagne  de  Hitler. 
Paris.  Hachettc.  1933.  12  francs. — Accu' 

mulated  during  a  period  of  some  three  years, 
the  material  in  this  book  is  of  unequal  value, 
and  the  book  suffers  from  a  progressive  change 
of  tone,  from  hopefulness  to  violent  recrimina' 
tion,  and  ends  by  qualifying  Germany  as  a 
nation  which  “n'hesite  point  a  trahir  en  meme 
temps  la  cause  de  la  civilisation,  celle  de  la 
liberte  et  celle  de  la  paix.”  It  goes  without 
saying  that  this  seasoned  writer  on  public 
que^ions  has  accumulated  important  informa¬ 
tion  and  that  he  has  thought  it  through  with 
results  which  arc  profitable  to  the  reader.  But 
things  can’t  be  quite  so  hopeless  as  he  seems 
to  have  concluded. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Dr.  Robert  Teutsch.  L'Angoisse  Hu' 
maine.  La  Religion.  Les  Temps  Presents. 

Paris.  Societe  Frangaisc  d’^ditions  Litteraires 
et  Techniques.  1933. 15  francs. — Frank  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  importance  of  prenatal  environ¬ 
ment  and  of  the  banc  of  hereditary  and 
venereal  diseases  as  affedting  children,  the 
cult  of  Jesus,  the  force  of  evil  as  a  determining 
influence,  a  sugge^ed  plan  for  social  reform, 
pension  abuse,  reh’gion  as  transcending  science, 
Judaism  and  anti-Semitism,  Brahmanism,  Bud¬ 
dhism,  a  universal  Chri^ian  church  obtained 
through  mutual  agreement  and  concession, 
spirituah'sm,  occultism,  telepathy,  magic,  free 
masonry,  deterring  class  hatreds,  leaders  of 
paA  and  present,  German  armament,  deple¬ 
tion  of  French  finances  are  subjedts  discussed 
in  answer  to  the  que^ions:  “\^ence  do  we 
come?  Why  are  we  on  the  earth?  What  arc  we 
doing  here?  Where  arc  we  going?  What  will 
happen  to  us  after  death?”  The  value  of  such 
items  in  the  plan  for  reform  as  elimination  of 
venereal  diseases  and  inculcation  of  a  rigorous 
morality  is  sclfevidcnt,  but  the  difficulty 
comes  in  applying  them.  The  several  religions 
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and  cults  receive  attention  apparently  for 
contra^  to  show  the  greater  value  of  Chri^ian- 
ity.  The  political  observations  of  the  author  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  are  especially  well 
set  forth. — R.  Tyson  Wyc\off.  Kans&s  State 
Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Andrec  Viollis.  Changhai  et  le  DeSlin  de 
la  Chine.  Paris.  Correa.  1933.  12  francs. 

— A  colledlion  of  articles  which  Madame 
Andrec  Viollis  cabled  from  China  to  Le  Petit 
Parisien  from  I>ecember  23, 1931  to  March  13, 
1932.  Chiefly  it  is  an  impressioni^ic  account  of 
the  Shanghai  episode,  in  which  rather  shrewd 
political  commentary  is  so  woven  in  with 
descriptive  detail  and  narrative  incident  that 
one  is  not  certain  as  to  how  to  classify  it — 
as  travel,  essay  or  hi^ory.  An  excellent  intro¬ 
duction  by  Henri  Rohrer  sketches  the  chief 
features  of  Chinese  contemporary  hi^ory. — 
Elgin  Groseclose.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Lady  Blennerhassett.  Marie  Stuart. — 
Paul  Gautier.  Madame  de  Stuel  et  T^apO' 

lion. — Comte  (Maurice)  Fleury.  Louis  XV 
intime. — Bernard  de  Lacombe.  La  Vie  privee 
de  Talleyrand. — EmeA  Daudet.  Une  Vie 
d' Amhassadrice  au  siecle  dernier.  La  Princesse 
de  Lieven. — Armand  Baschet.  Le  Roi  chez  la 
Reine.  HiStoire  seerhe  du  Manage  de  Louis 
XIII  et  d’Anne  d'Autriche. — Henri  Welschin- 
ger.  Le  Divorce  de  ?iapolion. — Baron  Desver- 
nois.  Avec  Bonaparte,  en  Italie  et  en  Egypte. — 
Paris.  Plon.  1933.  15  francs  each. — This  hand¬ 
some  uniform  series  of  hi^rical  monographs 
^rs  in  every  case  the  mention  “Nouvelle 
Edition.”  They  appear  not  to  differ  from  the 
older  editions,  however,  except  in  that  some 
of  them  have  been  abbreviate.  They  run  to 
an  average  of  300  small  pages,  and  arc  thus 
convenient  in  size,  as  well  as  readable  and  au¬ 
thoritative  volumes  whose  appearance  will  help 
make  the  ^udy  of  hi^ory  attrac^livc.  In  mo^ 
cases  the  original  edition  appeared  only  a 
few  years  ago,  but  Armand  Ba^het’s  account 
of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIII  to  Anne  of 
AuAria  was  fir^  published  by  A.  Aubry  as 
long  ago  as  1864,  Paul  Gautier's  book  fir^ 
appeared  in  1902,  Lady  Blennerhassett's  in 
19^,  Count  Fleury ’s  in  1899,  de  Lacombe's 
Talleyrand  in  1910,  Eme^  Daudet’s  Princesse 
de  Lieven  in  1910,  etc.  The  publishers  give 
none  of  this  information. — ••• 

•  Jacques  Boulenger.  Sous  Louis'Philippe: 
Le  Boulevard.  Paris.  Calmann-Levy.  1933. 

15  francs. — Boulenger  again  turns  to  Paris  of 
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bygone  days,  and,  as  companion  piece  to  Les 
Dandys,  Le  Boulevard  brings  to  life  the  so- 
ciety  of  the  Cornedie  Humaine.  This  valuable 
well  arranged  ^udy  gives  evidence  of  fruitful 
research  among  the  documents  of  the  day. 
Boulengcr  gives  living,  accurate  pii^lures  of 
the  great  Parisian  artery  and  neighboring 
Streets,  their  restaurants,  cafes,  theatres,  shops, 
vehicles,  and  frequenters.  He  once  more 
demonstrates  his  gift  of  combining  erudition 
with  wit  and  human  interest.  Like  many  others 
of  his  historical  and  travel  writings  Boulen- 
ger’s  recent  volume  affords  the  reader  illumina' 
tion,  marred  nowise  by  pedantry. — Geo.  B. 
Watts  Davidson  College. 

•  Louis  Coquet.  Les  Hhitiers  de  la  '"^Toi' 
son  d'Or."  Paris.  Maisonneuve.  1931. — 

The  Story  of  a  country  whose  hi^ory,  “ce 
geSte  de  bravoure,  de  beaute,  et  de  sang,”  has 
been  one  long  Struggle  throughout  the  centu¬ 
ries  to  keep  its  independence  amid  successive 
5X3 ves  of  Persians,  Arabs,  Turks,  Tartars, 
Mongols,  and  finally  Russians.  Despite  a 
treaty  in  1918  guaranteeing  Georgian  au¬ 
tonomy,  three  Bolshevik  armies  crushed  the 
country  in  1921.  Their  severity  roused  this 
indomitable  people  to  the  spertacular,  if 
futile,  insurrcAion  of  1924  led  by  the  heroic 
Colonel  Prince  Tcholokachvili.  The  book  is 
an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  liberation  of 
Georgia  from  the  Bolsheviks,  whom  the  author 
holds  in  horror. — Majorie  Duncan  ?{ice. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

•  Les  Enigmes  de  VHiftoire:  Marcel  Dha- 
nys.  Les  ^uatre  Femmes  de  Philippe  11. 

Paris.  Felix  Alcan.  1933.  15  francs. — To  the 
lay  reader  the  real  enigma  about  this  book  has 
to  do  less  with  its  subjeeft  than  with  its  raison 
d'etre.  And  this  despite  the  desperate  effort 
of  M.  Bertrand  (the  general  editor)  to  fit  it 
into  the  pidure  by  qualifying  the  title  of  the 
series  itself. 

One  gathers  from  his  prefece  that  there  is 
some  inconsistency  between  Philip  the  poli¬ 
tician  and  Phihp  the  family  man,  but  one 
finishes  the  subsequent  250  pages  with  the 
difficulty  Still  unresolved.  To  the  end  Philip 
remains  a  wooden,  unappealing  figure  for 
whose  humanity  we  have  only  the  reiterations 
of  M.  Dhanys.  Of  course  it  is  juSt  possible 
that  we  have  been  spoiled  by  an  overdose 
of  Strachey-Maurois-Ludwig  psychography 
and  that  M.  Dhanys  deserves  commendation 
for  his  Stem  adherence  to  documentary  evi¬ 
dence.  But  even  at  that  the  book  remains  un- 
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satisfying.  It  is  full  of  wearying  repetitions  and 
of  extended  digressions  that  blur  its  point  of 
view  and  go  far  to  explain  its  failure  to  solve 
an  enigma  which,  one  susperts,  never  existed. 
The  four  queens  are  disposed  of  in  mechanical 
succession  with  almost  no  attempt  at  transi¬ 
tion,  and  M.  Dhanys  is  notably  unable  to  aA 
on  his  own  admission  that  “I'on  eSt  rebute 
par  la  monotonie  du  recit  de  ces  fetes.” — 
Lewis  M.  Morton.  University  of  Iowa. 

•  Frantz  Funck-Brentano.  Le  Masque  de 
Fer.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1933.  3.7^  francs. 

— An  important  addition  to  the  popular  Hier 
et  Aujourd'hui  series.  The  author's  earlier 
works  on  this  troublesome  mystery  are  well 
known,  and  have  been  the  objeA  of  consider¬ 
able  criticism.  In  this  short,  illaStrated  volume 
he  is  peremptory  in  his  opinion  that  the 
legendary  “man  with  the  iron  mask”  was 
Count  Matthioli  of  the  court  of  Mantua, 
arrested  by  Catinat  on  May  2, 1769  for  having 
sold  the  secret  of  the  treaty  which  he  had 
concluded  with  Louis  XIV  for  the  delivery 
to  the  French  of  the  fortified  city  of  Casale. 
Funck-Brentano  builds  up  his  case  with  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  from  official  records  and  Studies 
of  earlier  investigators.  He  passes  in  review 
the  identifications  of  other  theorists,  whose 
findings  he  considers  ridiculous  or  unfounded. 
— Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Eugene  Le  Mouel.  Mont  Saint'Michel  au 
f>a‘il  de  la  Mer.  Paris.  La  Renaissance  du 

Livre.  1932.  15  francs. — Among  the  many 
forms  under  which  French  patriotism  ^is  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  nowadays  is  the  series  L' Epopee 
de  la  Terre  de  France,  published  under  the 
direAion  of  Jose  Germain.  Earlier  numbers 
are  Savignon's  Saint  Malo,  ?{id  de  Corsaires, 
and  Lamande’s  I.a  Vallce  des  Miracles.  In 
Mont  Saint'Michel  Eugene  Le  Mouel  rhap¬ 
sodizes  over  the  history  of  this  most  romantic 
of  medieval  shrines.  And  with  cause.  There  are 
few  more  eloquent  symbols  of  France's  heroic 
paA  than  Saint  Michael's  Mount  in  Peril  of  the 
Sea,  “merveilleuse  abbaye-forteresse  que  nul 
conquerant  n'a  violee,”  and  certainly  nothing 
can  make  more  vividly  real  the  rugged  idealism 
of  feudal  Christianity.  M.  Le  Mouel  frequently 
becomes  rhetorical,  as  one  might  expeA,  and 
he  is  not  inclined  to  allow  his  imagination  to 
be  curbed  by  common-place  ffiAs,  but  his 
book  is  well  worth  reading;  he  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. — L.  E.  W. 

•  Dorn  Charles  Poulet.  HiSloire  du  Chris- 
tianisme.  Fascicles  III  and  IV.  Paris. 
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Bcauchcsnc.  1932. — The  beginnings  of  this 
ambitious  work  of  Benedi(^tine  scholarship 
have  already  been  discussed  in  Bool{s  Abroad 
(April,  1933,  p.  181).  Fascicle  IV  brings  the 
record  through  the  Monothelite  heresy  in  the 
sixth  century.  Since  each  of  these  serial  items 
contains  160  large  pages — well  toward  100,000 
words — it  is  clear  that  the  complete  hi^ory 
will  be  a  reference  work  of  bulk  as  well  as 
sub^nce.  Dom  Charles  Poulet  and  his 
anon>Tnous  helpers  handle  their  matter  object' 
ively,  with  system  and  simplicity,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  such  vividness  and  vigor  that 
it  will  have  not  only  reference  value  but 
charm  and  continuous  intereA. — *•* 

•  Karl  Tschuppik.  Frangois'Joseph,  VEffon' 
drement  d'un  Empire.  Traduit  de  TAlle' 

mand  by  Andhree  (sic)  Vaillant  et  Jean 
Kuckenburg.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1933.  28 
francs. — A  fir^t 'class  hi^orical  book;  accessible 
to  the  general  reader,  convenient  for  the 
special  ^udent.  Rather  more  useful  than  Red' 
lich’s  FranZ'Josef,  because  it  is  not  so  ^tri(ftly 
limited  to  the  personality  and  role  of  the 
Emperor.  The  romantic  side,  however,  is  not 
neglected.  The  strange,  solitary,  elusive  life 
of  the  Empress  and  her  tragic  death,  the 
sombre  melodrama  of  Rudolf s  suicide,  are 
told  simply  and  well.  The  work  is  con^ntly 
intelligent  and  sympathetic.  However,  the 
subtitle  is  a  misnomer.  A  better  one  would 
be:  The  Austrian  Miracle.  How  impending 
downfall  was  averted  for  seventy  years.  Those 
who  claim  that  the  Allies,  out  of  sheer  spite, 
dismembered  the  living  body  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  and  Balkanized  the  whole  Danube 
basin,  had  better  read  this  book.  Neither 
England  nor  France  wanted  to  break  up  the 
Hapsburg  dominions:  but  they  could  not  have 
put  them  together  again.  Excellently  trans' 
latcd;  but  there  are  a  few  cxidities  and  incon' 
si^encies  in  the  transcription  of  proper  names. 
The  author  evidently  believes  with  William 
II  that  the  nineteenth  century  began  on 
January  ist,  i9<x).  But  the  fir^  century  of  an 
era  does  not  begin  with  the  year  zero,  to  end 
with  99:  it  begins  with  the  year  one  and  ends 
with  the  completed  hundred.  Strongly  recom' 
mended. — Albert  Cuerard.  Stanford  Univer' 
sity. 

•  Henry  Bordeaux.  Le  Coeur  de  la  Reine 
Hortense.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  15  francs. — 

A  recognized  analy^  of  the  feminine  heart, 
Bordeaux  here  chooses  a  htting  subject  for  his 
powers.  Informing  himself  by  visits  to  all  the 


sites  where  the  unhappy  queen’s  life  was 
spent  and  by  ^udy  of  archives,  reviews, 
memoirs,  and  other  documents,  the  author 
equips  himself  well  to  tell  the  ^ory  of  the 
sorrows  of  oft 'maligned  Hortense.  In^ead  of 
the  ambitious,  pleasure'seeking  intriguer, 
Bordeaux  paints  her  as  a  sensitive,  by  nature 
happy  woman,  whom  unfortunate  marriage, 
abandonment,  and  disease  rendered  a  pathetic 
figure,  “bent  by  misfortune  as  the  reeds  by  the 
winds  on  the  banks  of  her  beloved  Lake  of 
Constance.”  Poetry,  charm,  and  sympathy 
mark  Bordeaux’  ^ory  of  Hortense  Beauharnais: 
her  youth  in  Martinique,  the  execution  of  her 
father,  her  mother’s  marriage  to  Napoleon, 
her  own  to  Louis  Bonaparte  and  her  unhappi' 
ness  as  Queen  of  Holland,  her  sojourn  at  Aix' 
les'Bains  and  her  love  for  Charles  de  Flahaut, 
her  worship  of  the  emperor,  her  la^  tw’enty 
years  in  the  Chateau  d’Arenenberg,  her  agony 
and  death  in  the  arms  of  her  son,  the  future 
Napoleon  III.  This  well  written,  illuArated 
volume  is  a  di^in^t  addition  to  the  literature 
dealing  with  this  hi^ory 'making  feimily. — 
— Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Edmond  Jaloux.  Vie  de  Goethe.  Paris. 

Plon.  1933. — And  ^ill  they  keep  coming, 
the  biographies  of,  the  books  on  the  author  of 
Werther  and  of  Fauft.  The  deluge  began  some 
years  ago,  with  the  preparations  for  the  cen- 
tenary  celebration.  That  anniversary  is  now  a 
year  in  the  pa^,  yet  the  booksellers’  shelves 
^till  teem  with  works  in  which  the  great 
classic  humani^  is  once  more  subjected  to  a 
spiritual  dissection.  Curiously  enough,  per' 
haps  (and  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  curious  after 
all),  it  is  not  Germany  but  France  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  mo^  ardent  worshipper  at  the 
shrine.  Although  Goethe  himself,  during  his 
lifetime,  was  somewhat  impervious  to  French 
culture,  or  at  lea^t  assumed  upon  occasion  a  re' 
si'itant  attitude  toward  it,  there  is  none  better 
fitted  than  he,  it  would  seem,  to  embody  and 
typify  the  Galjic  tradition.  As  for  the  Hitler' 
ian  Germany  of  the  present,  that  young 
Germany  whose  watchword  is  “die  Tat,”  and 
which  is  given  over  to  a  my^ic  and  racial 
initindtivism,  it  finds  little  in  the  formerly 
treasured  sage  of  Weimar  to  juAify  its 
dodtrine  or  its  pradtice.  In  other  words,  Goe' 
the  is  now  out  of  the  contemporary  stream, 
that  ^ream  (“Bjldungsabbau”  and  “Kultuf' 
hass”)  which  is  so  vividly  described  in  Prof. 
Curtius’  recent  Deutscher  Geiil  in  Gefahr. 

Goethe,  in  fadl,  has  come  to  ^nd  for  all 
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that  is  represented  by  an  older,  traditional  and 
humani^ic  civilization  in  conflicfl  with  what 
many  look  upon  as  a  new-dawning  Barbarism. 
As  the  Italian  Burzio  has  put  it,  it  is  “Goethe's 
man  or  I^enin’s.”  (It  might  also  be  Goethe’s 
or  Hitler's,  Goethe's  or  Mussolini's.)  The 
creator  of  FauA  accordingly  becomes  the 
logical  6gurchead  for  the  bark  of  classical  hu' 
manism,  which  France  above  all  is  striving  so 
tenaciously  to  keep  afloat  on  the  waves  of  a 
gigantic  revolutionary  and  transitional  period. 

The  present  volume,  by  the  well  known 
weekly  book-reviewer  of  Les  T^ouveiles  Line' 
raires,  has  therefore  a  significance  as  coming 
from  a  capable  French  critic.  It  may  come  a  bit 
late,  and  it  may  bring  no  new  biographical 
light — it  docs  not  pretend  to  do  so — but  it 
docs  afford  us  one  of  the  mo^  intere^ing 
rccon^rudions  that  we  have  yet  had  of  the 
Goethe  spirit  as  persi^ingly  operative  in  the 
world  of  today.  When  all  is  said  it  is  not  a 
que^ion  of  writing  a  life  of  C5octhc;  it  is  rather 
a  question  of  writing  one's  spiritual  autobiog¬ 
raphy  and  revealing  one's  own  inner  world  as 
viewed  through  the  lens  of  a  tremendous 
personality  of  the  pa^.  This  is  what  M.  Ja- 
loux  has  done,  and  ^e  result  is  one  of  the  moA 
readable  of  all  the  books  on  CJoethe. — Samuel 
Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  CJorate  H.  Kessler.  Walther  Rathenau. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  20  francs. — It  was 
Walther  Rathcnau's  fete  to  know  in  his  own 
country  short  periods  of  popularity  and  much 
longer  periods  of  hatred  and  abuse.  The 
general  horror  and  indignation  at  his  assassina¬ 
tion  made  a  national  hero  of  him  for  a  time, 
but  in  his  double  ^tus  of  Jew  and  liberal 
his  ftock  is  extremely  low  in  Germany  today. 
The  appearance  of  this  belated  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  his  friend  Graf  von  Kessler’s  honeA 
and  capable  spiritual  biography  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  results  of  the  wave  of  indignation 
which  has  swept  the  world  at  the  (jcrman 
Hetzjagd  of  Jews  and  democrats.  Rathenau 
was  the  able^  and  higher-minded  C5eiTnan 
ratesman  of  his  generation,  and  under  dif¬ 
ferent  circumranccs  and  with  a  different 
temperament  might  have  been  an  irrcsiTible 
popular  leader.  But  it  is  not  mainly  his 
wretchedly  requited  services  to  the  rate, 
but  the  tragedy  of  his  sensitiveness  and  con¬ 
tradictory  spiritual  make-up — sybarite  and 
ascetic,  Jew  and  Prussian,  Tolroi  and  Rocke¬ 
feller,  in  one  uneasy  nature — which  is  the 
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chief  theme  of  this  slow-moving  but  touching 
and  convincing  rudy. — *•* 

•  Marcel  Langlois.  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Paris.  Plon.  1932.  15  francs. — The  in¬ 
triguing  personality  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
rill  has  something  of  its  old  fescination — 
and  rill  escapes  satisfying  analysis.  This  later 
attempt,  which  is  intended  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  critical  edition  now  in  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  has  in  its  favor  at  leaT  wide  knowledge 
of  the  documents  and  an  honeT  desire  to  get 
at  the  real  truth.  Much  that  has  been  written 
about  the  Marquise  in  the  par  is  largely  value¬ 
less  because  of  the  authors'  parti  pris.  M.  Lan¬ 
glois’  method  is  to  present  and  analyze  in 
chronological  order  what  he  considers  the 
moT  important  documents,  for  the  moT  part, 
of  course,  letters.  As  far  as  possible  he  allows 
the  Marquise  to  speak  for  herself.  His  results, 
however,  are  rather  disappointing  to  the  re¬ 
viewer.  He  adds  little  to  the  clarity  of  the 
portrait  that  we  already  had.  Mo^  valuable 
is  the  material  furnished;  it  enables  the  reader 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions. — L.  E.  W. 

•  Fernand  Laudet.  La  Samaritaine.  Le  Ge¬ 
nie  et  la  Cenhosite  de  Deux  Grands  Com' 

merQants.  Paris.  Dunod.  1933. — This  is  a  book 
that  the  reader  doesn't  quite  know  how  to 
take.  To  the  wary  American  consumer  it  looks 
like  a  not  too  subtle  bit  of  “reclame’’;  and  yet 
it  may  be  a  straightforward  testimonial  of 
sincere  admiration. 

The  commerQants  in  question  are  M.  Eme^ 
Cognacq  and  his  wife  Louise,  founders  and, 
until  their  recent  deaths,  directors  of  Paris' 
great  department-Store  La  Samaritaine,  But 
except  for  a  few  personal  touches  at  the  end, 
one  sees  them  only  through  their  works. 
Something  over  half  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  “history’’  and  operation  of  the  Store  it¬ 
self,  and  the  rest  to  a  detailed  and  heavily 
^ti^ical  exposition  of  their  sundry  phi¬ 
lanthropies. 

Handled  in  a  less  perfiindtory  feshion  all 
this  might  prove  interesting  enough,  but  in 
its  present  form  it  is,  for  American  readers, 
quite  deadly.  And  yet  M.  Laudet's  very 
feilure  to  fidtionize  his  material  is  one  of  the 
best  evidences  of  his  sincerity.  Furthermore, 
we  must  remember  that  the  soulless  corpora¬ 
tion  is  an  American  institution  and  that  in 
France  a  Store  like  “La  Samar’’  can  inspire 
an  almost  personal  affection  in  many  a  bour¬ 
geois  bosom. — Lewis  M.  Morton.  University 
of  Iowa. 
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•  Francois  Mauriac.  Laviede  Jean  Racine. 

Paris.  Plon.  (Le  Roman  des  Grandes 

Exigences.)  1928.  15  francs. — A  model  of 
what  a  biography  of  Racine  should  be,  by 
perhaps  the  ideal  biographer  today.  A  Ca* 
tholicism  of  Mauriac’s  brand,  along  with  the 
noveli^’s  gift,  eminently  fits  its  possessor  for 
comprehending  the  essentially  Janseni^t  soul 
of  Jean  Racine,  the  man.  Racine's  cold  calcula' 
tion  (even  in  religion),  accompanied  by  a 
ferocity  of  temperament  amounting  almo^  to 
sadism  at  times,  goes  to  make  up  a  personality 
that  is  all  too  human.  One  of  the  world’s  gr^t 
dramatists,  who  at  thirty'eight  “got  religion,” 
topped  writing,  married,  became  a  perfedt 
burgher,  and  forbade  his  offspring  to  go  to  the 
theatre!  But  after  all,  “Racine  souple,  flatteur, 
gcntil,  cSt  a  I'image  de  son  siecle.” — Samuel 
Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Firmin  Roz.  Washington.  Paris.  Dunod. 

1933. — The  aim  of  Professor  Roz  in 

adding  this  biography  to  the  list  of  his  works 
on  America  has  been  to  make  available  to  the 
French  public  the  salient  features  of  Wash' 
ington's  life.  He  assumes  that  practically  all 
of  the  pertinent  fadts  are  to  be  found  in  the 
best  biographies  already  existent  in  English; 
his  purpose  is  consequently  to  condense 
available  rather  than  to  bring  forward  new 
material.  The  result  is  a  clear  presentation 
with  Washington  view’cd  as  the  central 
I  constructive  figure  in  the  coming  into  being  of 
the  new  State.  (The  publisher's  scries  of  which 
this  is  one  volume  is  called  Les  ConSlrudleurs). 
At  times  the  extent  of  M.  Roz’s  enthusiasm 
I  reminds  one  of  that  of  Sir  Francis  HirSt  when 
performing  a  similar  service  in  bringing  jef' 
ferson  before  the  English  public,  but  that  does 
not  detract  from  the  value  of  many  of  his 
estimates.  Particularly  admirable  are  the  short 
descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  Virginia  colony 
at  the  time  when  the  Revolution  brought 
Washington  into  the  center  of  the  scene;  but 
the  account  is  living,  interesting  and  accurate 
throughout. — Helen  Hill.  Fairfax,  Virginia. 

•  Dom  Thierry  Ruinart.  Mabillon.  Nou' 

vellc  edition  par  un  moine  dc  I’abbayc  de 

Maredsous.  Paris.  I>csclec  dc  Brouwer.  1933. 
15  francs. — In  looking  about  for  a  much  needed 
life  of  Mabillon  for  the  Collection  “Pax,” 
Dcsclee  dc  Brouwer  did  a  wise  thing  in  rc' 
printing  the  Ruinart,  which  will  always 
remain  a  classic  in  kind.  There  is  undoubtedly 
need  of  a  modem  Study  of  the  great  Bcnedic- 
tine  scholar,  who  was  one  of  the  Stars  in  Louis 
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XIV’s  crown;  but  the  time  would  seem  not  to 
have  come  yet — the  material  has  not  been 
collected,  the  right  man  found,  etc.  And  such 
a  book,  when  it  is  written,  and  whatever  its 
scholarly  and  critical  merits,  will  never  re¬ 
place  this  touchingly  simple  monk’s  narrative 
from  the  pen  of  Mabillon’s  younger  co- 
worker  and  passionately  devoted  friend — 
their  friendship  was  of  that  beautiful  sort 
which  not  infrequently  flowers  in  the  cloister. 
The  present  anonymous  editorial  hand  is  a 
reverent  one.  The  continuity  of  the  narrative 
has  been  preserved,  only  the  orthography  and 
punctuation  having  been  modernized,  while 
textual  divisions  have  been  made  and  running 
summaries  added.  Inasmuch  as  Ruinart  is  now 
practically  out  of  print,  a  real  service  is  thereby 
rendered,  not  merely  to  specialists,  but  to  the 
larger  public  which  Mabillon  should  have. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Angelo  Sodini.  Ariel  Casque.  (Gabriele 

D’Annunzio.)  Translated  from  the  Ita¬ 
lian  by  Jean  Chuzeville.  Introductory  letter 
by  Emil  Ludwig.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  18  francs. 
— Ariel  Casque  is  the  winner  of  the  so,ooo 
lire  prize  offered  by  Enrico  Garda  for  the 
“best.  Strictly  biographical”  work  on  D’An¬ 
nunzio. 

As  a  rule  and  for  obvious  reasons,  biog¬ 
raphies  of  living  personalities  are  incomplete. 
The  biographer  is  apt  to  mutilate  faCts  and 
episodes  which,  although  they  do  no  honor 
to  the  personage  discussed,  muSt  Still  be 
related  as  they  occurred;  otherwise  the  work 
degenerates  into  a  paean  “ad  usum  delphini”" 
and  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  biography. 
To  some  extent  Artel  Casque  sins  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  period  which  goes  from  the  birth 
of  D’Annunzio  to  the  end  of  the  World  War 
is  well  treated  and  accurate  whereas  the  part 
devoted  to  the  Fiume  episode  and  to  the  men 
involved  is  based  more  on  personal  feeling 
than  on  historical  frct. 

Judging  from  the  numerous  life-Storics  of 
the  Poet-Soldier  which  have  appeared  so  frr, 
it  is  our  impression  that  a  biography  Still 
remains  to  be  written. — Michele  Cantarella. 
Smith  Ckjllege. 

•  Charles  BenoiSt.  Souvenirs.  Tome  II. 

Auant  I’ Action,  1894-1902.  Paris.  Plon. 

1933. — In  this  second  volume,  the  Modem 
Montesquieu,  the  new  Machiavelli,  relates 
his  experiences  as  a  political  investigator  in 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Austria,  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  As  Professor- 
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in  the  fiT'famed  ^cole  des  Sciences  Politiques, 
and  as  a  contributor  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  he  had  unrivalled  opportunities  for 
^udying  the  problems  and  personnel  of  West' 
em  European  governments.  The  Souvenirs  are 
more  alert,  more  picituresque  than  the  formal 
Studies-  they  are  half-way  between  digniBed 
journalism  and  contemporary  hi^ory.  As 
hi^ry,  however,  they  duplicate  to  a  great 
extent  the  essays  already  published  in  the 
Reinie  and  in  book  form;  and  joumali^ic  in- 
terviews  30  or  40  years  after  the  event  are  at 
be^  rather  tepid.  But  it  is  intere^ing  to  read 
these  hone^  Notes  in  the  lurid  light  of  later 
developments.  Perhaps  the  mo^  illuminating 
chapter  is  the  one  on  Hungary.  The  Magyars 
are  a  splendid  people;  but  they  were  so  un' 
compromising  in  their  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority  that  the  old  Magyar  Aate  had  to  end : 
it  could  never  mend. — Albert  Guerard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

•  Noemi  Strieker.  Filles  de  Jephthe.  Jour¬ 
nal  d’une  Allemande  pendant  la  Guerre. 
Paris.  Excelsior.  1933.  12  francs. — “Elle  s’en 
alia  avec  ses  compagnes,  et  elle  pleura  sa  vir- 
ginite  sur  les  montagnes.”  LeA  her  title  leave 
anyone  in  doubt,  Mile  Strieker  drives  home 
its  implications  and  sets  the  tone  for  her  book 
with  this  quotation  on  her  title-page.  And 
allowing  for  the  difficulty  of  bewailing  one’s 
virginity  to  the  extent  of  ooo-odd  pages,  she 
doesn’t  do  so  badly.  Her  ^tyle  is  simple,  her 
accent  sincere;  the  basic  druggie  between 
patriotism  and  resurgent  feminine  inAindt 
she  handles  deftly.  The  plot,  to  be  sure,  is 
anticlimadtic,  but  then  so  was  the  war — for 
Germany  desperately  so. 

But  the  difficulty  inherent  in  the  subjedt 
proves  too  great.  Sooner  or  later  even  the  mo^ 
sympathetic  reader  is  prompted  to  ask,  “What 
of  it?’’ — to  wonder  whether  anyone’s  vir¬ 
ginity  is  worth  so  much  fracas.  And  to  this 
readtion  Mile  Strieker  herself  contributes  by 
filing  to  let  her  adtion  speak  louder  than  her 
words.  Too  frequently  she  lapses  into  the  sort 
of  verbal  hand-writing  whereof  a  little  more 
than  a  little  is  much  too  much. 

To  be  sure  the  reader’s  skepticism  is  not  un¬ 
answerable.  Certainly  the  “mutilees  de  la 
guerre’’  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated 
deserve  the  deeped  sympathy.  But  the  arti^ 
has  not  the  debater’s  privilege  of  rebuttal,  and 
hence  the  smaller  doubt,  especially  in  this 
kind  of  book,  is  fatal. — Lewis  M.  Morton. 
University  of  Iowa. 
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•  Louis  Bertrand.  Africa,  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1933.  15  francs. — This  is  a  re- 
publication  of  a  book  fir^  issued  in  1904,  under 
the  title  of  Le  Jardin  de  la  Mort.  It  is  one  of 
those  travel  books  that  the  French  are  fond 
of  writing  and  that  they  generally  do  so  well. 
Louis  Bertrand  at  any  rate  commands  a  smooth 
fiow  of  rich  language,  squeezes  it,  like  paint, 
out  of  fat  tubes,  right  on  to  the  canvas,  and 
with  quick  smears  of  his  palette  knife  serves 
up  one  shimmering  landscape  after  another 
depidting  the  colorful  scenes  of  French  Africa. 

.There  is  however  more  to  the  book  than 
this,  and  that  is  why  its  name  was  changed  to 
Africa.  The  latter  word  was  deemed  more 
sugge^ive  of  that  which  the  author  saw  on 
his  tour,  namely  the  underlying  Latin  char- 
adler  of  the  country,  as  expressed  not  only  in 
its  ancient  monuments,  relics  of  the  Roman 
period,  but  in  its  new  development  under 
the  French  regime,  when,  so  it  seemed  to  the 
author,  the  country  had  but  returned  to  its 
original  Latin  possessors. 

In  concluding  the  author  looks  forward  to 
the  day  when  an  alliance  of  Latin  nations  will 
enclose  the  Mediterranean  and  make  it  again 
“mare  no^rum.’’  This  thought  leads  him  to 
exclaim:  “Qu’elle  soit  notre  mer  a  tout  jamais! 
Defendons-la  contre  les  Barbares,  pour  refiirc 
I’unite  de  I’Empire!  .  .  .’’  An  idea,  I  confess, 
that  shocks  me  deeply.  It  was  expressed  in 
1903.  And  since  then  the  good  earth  has 
swallowed  many  bleeding  corpses  that  that 
wish  might  come  nearer  fulfillment. — Guv 
Endore.  Far  Rockaway,  New  York. 

•  Louis  Bertrand.  LuRii’ieraquej’mconnue. 

Paris.  Fayard.  1933. — Delightful  reccl- 
leeftions  of  the  country  called  by  the  author 
“Azurie”  (essence  of  azure)  and  its  inhabitants. 
An  ardent  lover  of  the  classical  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  his  charaAers  move  in  magic  light  and 
radiant  colors.  Literary  groups,  notably  the 
Felibrige;  salon  hoAesses  like  the  niece  of 
Flaubert,  an  enterprising  Russian  lady,  Ma¬ 
dame  Germain,  who  entertained  every  celebri¬ 
ty  who  came  near  the  Riviera,  curious  figures 
like  the  half-forgotten  Jean  Lorrain  who  loved 
the  lime-light;  arti^  and  writers,  some  gone 
to  their  rev/ard  and  some  ^till  hving — these 
and  others  are  ^udied  in  detail  or  sketched  in 
a  ^roke  or  two.  All  arc  intensely  alive  and 
thoroughly  enjoying  life  in  those  easier  days 
before  the  war. — Marie  H.  Le  Lavandier.  Vas- 
sar  College. 
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•  Claude  Denny.  Climat  Japonais.  Paris. 

Rieder.  1933.  12  francs. — From  notes 

taken  during  a  long  in  Japan  the  author 
con^ruclts  a  somewhat  rambling  book  whose 
chief  virtue  is  its  colorful  prose.  Its  practical 
value  is  small.  The  mo^  vivid  portions  deal 
with  the  every-day  life  and  superstitions  of 
“Mr.  Average  Man”;  also  there  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  description  of  the  ravages  of  an  earth¬ 
quake.  The  chapters  are  extremely  short — 
which  facilitates  reading — and  the  Style  is 
almost  journalistic.  The  book  should  appeal 
to  those  who  like  travelogues  and  to  those  who 
seek  reality  as  well  as  romance  in  Japanese 
life. — I.  W.  Broclf.  Emory  University. 

•  Luc  Durtain.  Vers  la  ville  Kilometre  3. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1933.  12  francs. — 

When  it  appears  on  maps.  Kilometre  3  bears 
the  name  Comodoro  Rivadavia.  This  center  of 
the  Argentine  petroleum  industry  was  the 
southern  limit  for  the  sympathetic  French 
critic  who  interprets  South  America’s  eaSt 
coast  for  home  folk.  He  does  a  thorough  job. 
History,  commercial  data,  local  color  and 
customs  in  entertaining  doses  make  up  the 
volume.  For  instance,  ten  pages  give  a  better 
piAure  of  Uruguay  than  that  found  in  many 
travel  books  devoted  entirely  to  that  country. 

Brazil  he  saw  during  the  civil  war.  He  tells 
us  both  sides.  His  short  Ame  Bresilienne  sec¬ 
tion  is  excellent.  In  loo  pages  he  covers  Ar¬ 
gentina  from  Tucuman  to  Patagonia.  A  map 
drawn  by  the  author  is  the  only  illustration 
needed,  crammed  as  the  book  is  with  vivid 
word  piAures. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Raymond  Escholier.  Gascogne.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1933.  15  francs. — With 

this  profound  yet  fascinating  Study  of  his 
native  Gascony,  the  author  imparts  to  us  a 
better  knowledge  of  an  old  French  territory 
that  has  other  claims  to  our  interest  besides 
its  conneAion  with  Henry  IV,  d’Artagnan 
and  Cyrano. 

M.  Escholier  quotes  lovingly  from  an  abun¬ 
dant  folklore.  Medieval  traditions,  supersti¬ 
tions  no  less  old  and  perennial,  customs  ob¬ 
served  and  aAivities  carried  on  with  almost 
mathematical  regularity  during  each  season  of 
the  year  by  an  industrious  and  fun-loving 
people,  are  depiAed  in  a  Style  as  readable  as 
that  of  his  novels.  And  the  author  would  be 
no  true  Gascon  if  he  did  not  tantalize  our 
appetites  with  evocations  of  the  succulent 
garlic-blessed  ‘‘cuisine  du  terroir”  .  .  .  . — 
Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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•  Amedee  Fayol.  Baleares,  ties  heureuses. 

Paris.  Lcs  6crivains  Associes.  193a. — 

Few  know  the  Balearic  islands  save  as  the  home 
at  one  time  of  George  Sand  and  Chopin;  but 
here  is  a  book  which  gives  a  brief  review  of 
their  history  and  famous  men,  together  with 
a  short  description  of  their  important  cities, 
against  a  brilliant  background  of  Mediterraneai\ 
scenery.  These  “happy  islands”  have  been  the 
conquest  of  many  peoples,  among  them  the 
Carthaginians,  Romans,  Musulmans,  Turks, 
Spanish,  French  and  English.  Their  respeAive 
rules  are  outlined  cursorily  down  to  the  present 
day;  it  is  interesting  to  be  reminded  that  the 
English,  for  instance,  held  Minorca  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  illustrious  names  of  Mallorca  and 
Minorca  (which  are  the  largest  of  a  group  of 
about  forty-four  islands)  include  Saint  Vincent 
Ferrier,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Balearic  islands, 
Santa  Catalina  Tomas,  Jovellanos  the  poet. 
General  Weyler,  Dr.  Orfila,  the  “creator  of 
toxicology,”  and  others;  perhaps  moSt  fiimous 
of  all  is  Raro6n  Lull,  the  medieval  philosopher, 
who,  as  a  Franciscan  friar,  took  the  vow  of 
poverty,  and,  as  an  alchemist,  sought  to  make 
gold  from  base  metals.  Abel  Bonnard  writes  a 
short  preface  to  this  pleasant  and  informative 
book. — L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  CJollege. 

•  Paul  Morand.  Londres.  Paris.  Plon.  1933. 

15  francs. — The  author,  several  years  an 

attache  to  the  French  embassy  in  London, 
gives  us  in  this  book  a  charming  ramble  from 
one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  recalling  and 
describing  artists,  writers,  historical  events, 
the  restaurants,  the  opening  of  Parliament,  the 
sports,  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  life  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  the  slums.  It  is  not  a  guide  book; 
rather  it  is  a  witty  and  delightful  exposition 
of  M.  Morand's  opinions  on  a  thousand  and 
one  points  conneAed  with  the  British.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  book  lacks  not  only 
an  index  but  even  chapter  headings. — M. 
Morand  is  so  friendly  that  he  cannot  be 
termed  a  critic:  he  even  achieves  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  English  food.  His  profound  admiration 
and  affeAion  for  everything  British  lead  him 
to  end  the  book  with  a  lyrical  passage  on 
“ce  chef-d’oeuvre  qui  s’appelle  Londres.” — 
Marjorie  Durban  T^ice.  AmherSt,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

•  Charles  Pichon.  Le  Pape,  et  la  Cite  du. 

Vatican.  Preface  de  S.  E.  Mgr.  Baudril- 

lart.  Photographies  par  Jean  Clair-Guyot. 
Paris.  1933. — MoA  of  us  know  that  the  Pope 
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lives  in  the  Vatican  City  in  Rome  but  very 
few  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  home  of  His  Holiness  and  few  have  seen 
pieftures  of  his  establishment.  This  pic!lure' 
book  with  text  is  an  excursion  with  intimate 
peeks  not  only  into  Saint  Peter’s  Church,  the 
SiStine  Chapel,  and  the  art  galleries,  but  also 
into  the  gardens,  the  governor's  palace,  the 
railroad  Station,  the  garage  full  of  shining  cars 
with  licence  tags,  the  observatory,  the  service 
Station  with  elcvftrical  gadgets  and  dynamos, 
telephone,  and  radio,  the  apothecary,  the  post 
office,  the  greenhouse,  the  supply  Station,  the 
print  shop,  the  library,  and  even  the  rear  ends 
of  eleven  cows  in  Stalls,  some  three  dozen 
white  chickens,  Swiss  guards,  and  His  Holi' 
ness  himself  in  jolly  mood  at  the  telephone 
switchboard. 

The  text  is  short  and  explanatory.  Only 
brief  mention  is  made  of  the  diplomatic  service 
and  the  offices  and  colleges  of  the  many 
Catholic  orders  headquartered  in  the  capital 
with  their  sovereign. — O.  B.  Jacobson.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Henri  de  Ziegler.  Le  monde  occidental 
ou  Poesie  de  V Amerique:  Idylle.  Paris. 
Attinger.  1933. — Here  at  least  is  a  European 
visitor  to  our  shores  who  goes  back  with  a 
good  word  for  America.  M.  de  Ziegler  even 
finds  our  civilization  “poetic.”  The  author  is 
not  French,  but  Swiss,  being  a  member  of  the 
little  world  of  Alpine  writers  who  express 
themselves  in  the  Gallic  tongue.  He  appears 
to  have  come  to  the  United  States  with  an 
absolutely  open  mind,  which  is  in  itself  some- 
thing  of  a  rarity;  his  is  not  that  type  of  Eu- 
ropcan  mentality  which  takes  every  novelty 
as  a  personal  affront.  America,  in  any  event, 
seems  to  have  caA  a  spell  over  him.  Part  of  this 
was  due  to  the  element  of  surprise.  M.  de 
Ziegler,  not  unnaturally,  was  taken  aback  by 
the  sheer  physical  size  of  things.  He  was  taken 
aback,  but  not  swept  off  his  feet;  his  book 
preserves  an  admirable  balance  throughout. 
He  is  intelligent,  hone^  and  has  the  courage 
to  accept  things  as  they  are  for  what  they  are 
and  no  more.  If  there  is  a  bias,  it  is  in  the 
direction  of  optimism,  and  the  good  humor 
is  unfailing.  TTie  author  is  particularly  im' 
pressed  by  the  con^ant  ^ream  of  new  sensa¬ 
tions  which  America  has  to  offer,  and  dis¬ 
covers  in  it  all  a  certain  youthful  giddiness 
that  is  not  without  its  charm.  Behind  our 
great  and  grandiose  skyscrapers,  he  discerns  a 
lyric  strain,  which  con^itutes  the  “poetry  of 
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America.”  (One  wonders,  is  he  seeing  his  own 
natural  paysage  metamorphosed  in  our  archi- 
tertural  one?)  In  this  respeA,  he  is  in  accord 
with  a  growing  Continental  tendency  to  veer 
away  from  the  Duhamel-Durtain  sort  of 
thing — an  acerb  criticism  of  the  “American 
spirit,”  our  “mechanical  civilization,”  our 
“super-dynamism,”  etc.,  all  of  which  does  be¬ 
come  a  bit  wearisome  after  a  time — towards 
a  new  and  more  penetrating  conception  of  the 
younger  of  the  world’s  great  peoples.  For  our¬ 
selves,  this  fresh  discovery  of  the  “poetic” 
among  us  is  not  without  its  humor,  seeing 
that  our  own  period  of  skyscraper  conscious¬ 
ness  may  be  said  to  have  ended,  roughly,  or  at 
leaA  to  have  subsided,  with  the  late  Hart 
Crane  and  his  “Bridge.”  M.  de  Ziegler  finally 
goes  back  to  his  native  mountains  a  bit  deaf¬ 
ened  by  the  clamor,  and  sits  down  to  write  a 
paAoral  and  typically  Swiss  Idyl.  Possibly, 
opines  one  critic,  he  had  to  do  it,  by  way  of 
ridding  himself  of  an  acou^ic  incubus.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  a  few  books  of  this  sort 
would  probably  do  more  good  than  any  num¬ 
ber  of  economic  and  disarmament  conferences 
and  the  like. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York 
City. 

•  Genevieve  Blanquis.  T^ietzsche.  Paris. 

Rieder.  1933.  20  francs. — This  is  the 
fourteenth  volume  in  the  series  Maitres  des 
Litteratures,  which  has  become  justly  famous 
for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  helio¬ 
gravure  illu^rations.  The  author  presents  a 
brief  but  workmanlike  summary  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  the  redoubtable  Friedrich, 
drawing  heavily  upon  the  interpretations  of 
M.  Charles  Andler.  She  finds  Nietzsche’s 
originality  to  have  consiAed  in  having  joined  to 
an  extremely  keen  critical  faculty,  almo^  inhu¬ 
man  in  its  demands,  the  temperament  of  an  in¬ 
spired  visionary.  Finding  the  Europe  of  his  day 
to  be  subsiding  upon  the  unreconciled  ve^iges 
of  two  great  traditions,  the  Greek  and  the 
Chri^ian,  he  ^rove  to  set  them  violently  at 
odds  in  the  hope  that  from  the  crushing  of 
weakness  a  super-civilization  of  the  ^rong 
might  emerge.  But  in  the  long  run  violence  and 
Arength  are  not  synonymous,  as  some  of  our 
contemporary  dictators  are  beginning  to  dis¬ 
cover.  The  author  is  not  slow  to  challenge  the 
recent  attempts  “to  mobilize  Nietzsche  in  the 
service  of  fascism,”  recalling  his  harsh  words 
for  nationalism  and  modem  tyrants,  and  his 
hopes  for  the  unification  of  Europe.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  forty  illu^rations,  the  book  contains 
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both  a  brief  bibliography  and  a  chronological 
table  of  Nietzsche’s  life  and  works. — Harold 
A.  Larrabee.  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 

•  Andre  Cresson.  Le  probleme  moral  et  les 
philosophes,  Paris.  A.  Colin.  1933.  10.50 

francs. — ^This  handy  manual  attempts  to  do 
for  the  practical  que^ions  of  ethics  what  the 
same  author's  Les  syfthnes  philosophiques  in 
the  same  collertion  did  for  the  more  theoretical 
issues  of  metaphysics.  It  should  furnish  an 
excellent  means  of  cramming  for  an  examina^ 
tion,  which  is  to  say  that  it  supplies,  in  a  fiicile 
and  often  superficial  manner,  a  swift  survey 
of  the  principal  schools  of  We^m  ethic^ 
thought.  All  orthodox  modem  sy^ems,  which 
seek  some  rational  juAification  for  ancient 
traditions,  the  author  condemns  as  feilures. 
For  the  “dissidents,” — Schopenhauer,  Spencer, 
livy'Bruhl,  Rauh,  Durkheim,  Bergson,  he  has 
a  little  more  respect,  although  he  finds  much 
in  their  contributions  which  is  purely  negative. 
Traditional  ethics  may  well  be  adjudged  bank' 
rupt,  but  that  does  not  abolish  all  the  problems 
of  condudt  overnight.  Good  will,  moderation, 
resignation  before  the  inevitable,  social 
ju^ice, — these  seem  “indicated”  by  all  sys- 
terns;  but  such  words  are  vague,  and  so,  pep 
haps,  mu^  be  for  the  present  all  books  on 
condu(^t. — Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Paul  Landormy.  Les  Philosophes:  Socrate. 
Paris.  Mcllottce.  10  francs. — This  vub 

garization  of  the  life  and  thought  of  Socrates 
is  part  of  the  series  Les  Philosophes,  which 
aims  to  inform  the  curious  layman  of  the 
teachings  of  ancient,  medieval  and  modem 
philosophers.  M.  Landormy  begins  with  the 
Aory  of  the  life  of  Socrates,  and  ends  with 
that  sublime  passage  of  the  Phaedo,  in  which 
Plato  describes  the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of 
his  Ma^er.  The  body  of  the  book  is  concerned 
with  the  contribution  of  Socrates  to  Greek 
philosophy,  the  Socratic  method,  and  his  moral 
philosophy.  The  method  of  the  author  is  that 
of  quotation;  in  feA,  passages  from  Xenophon, 
Aristophanes,  and  especially  Plato  cover  at 
least  one  third  of  the  pages.  To  recommend 
the  book,  therefore,  is  substantially  to  recom' 
mend  a  collecftion  of  select  passages  from  Plato 
illustrated  with  a  clear  and  concise  commen¬ 
tary.  The  man  of  the  world,  who  is  ^ill  in¬ 
terested  in  the  free  mind  and  free  institutions, 
would  be  well  advised  to  read  the  revelation 
of  an  intellecft  that  knew  no  chains.  The  clas- 
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sical  scholar  and  the  professional  philosopher, 
however,  will  find  nothing  new  in  the  book. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  the  authority 
of  Xenophon  and  that  of  Plato,  the  difficult 
discussion  of  what  in  the  Dialogues  is  Platonic 
and  what  is  Socratic  is  not  attempted,  and  the 
myriad  problems  of  interpretation  which  have 
since  agitated  the  metaphysical  mind  are  left 
untouched.  The  index  is  not  adequate,  and 
the  few  works  listed  in  the  bibliography  are 
almost  exclusively  French. — W.  F.  McDonald. 
Ohio  State  University. 

•  Karl  Barth.  Parole  de  Dieu  et  Parole  Hu' 
maine.  Paris.  “Je  Sers.”  1933.  18  francs. 

— A  collection  of  addresses  delivered  between 
1916  and  1923  before  various  religious  groups 
on  such  subjects  as:  Word  of  God,  Problems 
of  Ethics,  The  Christian  in  Society,  etc.  These 
titles  give  little  indication  of  the  breadth  of 
treatment.  The  author’s  point  of  view  as  to  the 
Bible,  inspiration,  church  and  congregation, 
pastor  and  preaching,  is  radically  different 
from  the  usual  twentieth  century  one.  He  goes 
back  to  the  life  and  beliefs  of  Jesus,  Paul,  John, 
and  the  writers  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  and 
gives  what  he  thinks  were  their  concepts  of 
God,  religion,  and  social  and  moral  problems. 
It  is  not  a  critical  but  a  vital  approach  to  life’s 
problems,  does  not  contain  a  theology  but 
includes  a  wealth  of  material  for  serious  think¬ 
ing.  In  many  of  his  utterances  the  reader  is 
reminded  of  Law  and  Blake.  This  translation 
makes  available  to  the  French  reading  pubh’c 
the  message  of  a  German  who  has  well  been 
called  the  Prophet  of  a  New  ChriAianity. 
Many  think  Chri^ianity  will  live  or  die  with 
the  acceptance  or  rejecition  of  Barth’s  point  of 
view.  Certainly  he  revitalizes  the  teachings  of 
the  great  Chri^ian  leaders  of  all  ages. — F.  G. 
Tappan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Mgr.  Henri-6douard  Dutoit.  Dupanloup. 
Pans,  I>csclee  de  Brouwer.  1933.  15 

francs. — The  new  collection  entitled  Choisir, 
of  which  this  is  the  fir^  volume  to  appear, 
has  much  to  commend  it  in  physical  appearance 
at  leaA.  The  paper,  type,  and  light  board 
binding  are  all  excellent,  and  the  price,  for 
books  of  five  or  six  hundred  pages,  is  mcxleratc. 
This  fir^  volume,  a  collection  chiefly  composed 
of  the  educational  writings  of  Mgr.  Dupan- 
loup.  Bishop  of  Orl^ns  from  1849  to  1878, 
is  likely  to  have  little  appeal  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Catholic  communion.  The  present 
Bishop  of  Arras  contributes  an  enthusiastic 
introduction  in  honor  of  Dupanloup  as  an 
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“unequalled  educator,”  but  the  intransigeant 
pages  of  selections  which  follow  indicate 
plainly  that  the  book  belongs  to  a  century 
other  than  our  own. — Harold  A.  Larrabee. 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Etudes  Carmelitaines.  Semi-annual.  Vol. 

1 8.  No.  I.  (April,  1933).  Paris.  Desclee 

de  Brouwer.  3^  francs. — A  periodical  devoted 
mainly  to  Judies  in  ascetical  and  my^ical 
theology  will,  perhaps,  be  new  to  many 
American  readers.  Among  the  several  maga- 
zmes  of  that  nature  published  in  Europe  the 
Etudes  Carmelitaines  edited  by  the  Carmelite 
Friars  of  the  province  of  Paris  is  easily  in  the 
front  rank.  Among  the  contributors  to  the 
present  number  the  names  of  Alois  Meyer 
O.S.B.  and  of  B.  M.  Lavaud  O.P.,  and  that 
of  Van  Gehuchten  of  the  feculty  of  medicine 
at  Louvain,  are  not  unfamiliar  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  periodical  is  well  deserving  of 
a  place  on  any  theologian’s  or  philosopher's 
reading  desk. — Claude  L.  Sons,  O.  S.  B.  St. 
Gregory's  College,  Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

A 

•  R.  P.  Leonce  de  Grandmaison,  S.  J.  Ecrits 
Spirituels.  I.  Conferences.  Paris.  Beau- 

chesne.  1933.  20  francs. — Father  Grandmaison 
is  acknowledged  by  students  of  the  hi^ry  of 
rehgion  as  one  of  the  foremo^  authorities  on 
the  critical  ^tudy  of  the  life  of  Chri^  and  the 
religion  which  He  founded.  In  the  present 
collection  of  Conferences,  we  are  given  a 
glimpse  into  the  workshop  of  this  great  critic 
and  truly  spiritual  man,  and  we  are  shown 
that  his  regard  for  the  laws  of  higher  Bibhcal 
criticism  did  not  kill  his  enthusiasm  for  the  life 
and  personality  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  6ve  parts,  all  of 
which  dwell  on  some  form  of  the  Christian 
apo^olate.  The  book  brings  out  the  force 
latent  in  Chri^ian  spirituality,  and  shows  that 
this  force  may  be  a  supreme  agency  of  moral 
control  in  our  day. — Albert  Muntsch,  S.  J. 
St.  Louis  University. 

•  Maurice  Lame.  Ftude  sur  les  Origines  du 
ChriSlianisme.  Paris.  Messein.  1932.  20 

francs. — If  novelty  were  the  soul  of  scholar- 
ship,  this  book  would  be  a  remarkable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  OT  and  NT  criticism.  M.  Lame's  con¬ 
tention  is  that  ChriAianity  resulted  from  the 
confluence  of  two  breams  in  Jewish  religious 
evolution,  the  tradition  of  the  Pharisees,  who 
awaited  a  Son  of  David  according  to  the  flesh, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  Nazarites,  who  anti¬ 
cipated  a  Son  of  God  according  to  the  Spirit. 


By  synchysis,  the  concept  of  the  (3od-Man 
is  revealed.  Jesus  Chri^  was  no  other  than 
John  the  Bapti^,  who  had  been  secretly  freed 
by  Herod.  Stephen,  the  firA  martyr,  was 
responsible  for  the  apotheosis  of  the  Founder 
of  Chri^ianity  (i.c.  John  the  Bapti^),  and  this 
innovation  was  subsequently  championed  by 
the  relentless  enthusiasm  of  Paul.  In  preaching 
this  interpretation,  the  man  of  Tarsus  found 
himself  opposed  by  John  the  Disciple  and  his 
followers,  who  had  remained  orthodox  Nazar- 
ites,  and  therein  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
thunder  of  II  Cor.  Etymologies  will  be  in- 
tereeed  in  the  series  of  equations  by  which 
the  author  identifles  Yahwe  with  Jupiter;  and 
the  ingenuity  with  which  M.  Lame  saves  the 
head  of  the  Baptie  is  a  precious  exercise  in 
imaginative  writing.  In  some  of  the  points 
made  in  this  book  there  are,  of  course,  grains 
of  truth,  but  the  whole  ftudy  is  vitiated  by 
the  bizarre  and  the  dogmatic.  The  sword  of 
Alexander  ill  becomes  the  hand  of  the  sober 
hi^orian. — W.  F.  McDonald.  Ohio  State 
University. 

•  Marcel  Viller,  S.  J.  Dv^ionnaire  de  Spirv 
tualite.  Fascicule  premier.  (As-Allenuinde) 

Paris.  Gabriel  Beauchesne.  1932. — The  fir* 
volume  of  this  intere*ing  reference  work  is 
pra(*ically  written  by  the  editor,  Viller,  who 
signs  51  articles,  while  only  three  collaborators 
contribute  more  than  four  articles  each  (Cani- 
vez,  Gorcc,  Mahler).  There  are  altogether  151 
articles,  mo^  of  them  short  notices  of  the  life 
and  do<^trincs  of  medieval  prie^s.  The  longer 
articles  (entitled  Abandonment,  Abnegation, 
Abstinence,  Increase  of  Virtue,  to  mention 
those  covering  more  than  twenty  columns) 
will  intere^  “even  the  unbelievers"  for  whom 
the  series  is  being  prepared  as  well  as  for  the 
“Catholic  public.” — Ch.  F.  Voegelin.  Yale 
University. 

•  Henri  Gourdon.  L’Art  de  L'Annam.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Boccard.  1933. — During  recent  years 

home-loving  France  with  her  huge  colonial 
possessions  appears  to  have  become  empire 
conscious.  This  feeh’ng  has  no  doubt  been 
greatly  simulated  by  her  colonial  and  decora¬ 
tive  arts  expositions  in  Paris,  Marseilles, 
Lyons  and  elsewhere.  The  French  as  well  as 
the  re^  of  the  world  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  indu^rial  and  arti^ic  products  of  her 
oriental  citizens  and  subjedts  and  have  learned 
to  appreciate  their  arti*ic  value.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  a  great  deal  is  being  written  about  the 
arts  of  the  Asiatic  people  in  Indo-China, 
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Annam,  the  North  African  peoples  in  Ah 
gcria,  Tunis,  Morocco  and  the  blacks  south  of 
the  Soudan,  Madagascar,  etc. 

This  volume,  one  of  a  series  called  Les  Arts 
ColoniatiXf  deals  with  the  architecture,  paint' 
ing,  sculpture,  and  so-called  minor  arts  of 
Annam,  a  country  whose  people  are  more  or 
less  closely  related  to  the  southern  Chinese. 
The  chapter  on  architecture  is  comprehensive; 
that  on  painting  and  sculpture  is  rather  meagre 
and  less  convincing,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
dearth  of  the  pla^ic  arts  in  that  nation,  while 
the  embroideries  and  textiles  are  dismissed 
with  only  brief  mention. 

The  book  has  a  bibliography,  valuable  for 
further  study  of  these  arts  and  is  illuArated 
but  not  profusely,  with  characteri^ic  exam¬ 
ples  of  architecture  and  art  objects.  For  the 
rcA  it  is  well  enough  written. — O.  B.  Jacobson. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Henri  Terrasse.  L'Art  HispanO'Mau' 
resque  des  origines  au  Xllle  Siale.  Paris. 
Van  Oe^.  1932.  180  francs. — The  title  of  this 
handsome  work  is  somewhat  misleading.  This 
book,  the  twenty-hfth  volume  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  L'ln^itut  des  Hautes  Etudes  Maro- 
caines,  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  Moorish 
architecture  and  its  decoration  in  Spain  and 
Morocco,  Algeria  and  Tunisia  and  the  fore¬ 
runners  and  relatives  of  this  Ayle  in  Egypt, 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

With  profound  erudition  the  author,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  In^itute  of  Higher  Morcx:can 
Studies  and  former  pupil  of  the  famous  Emile 
Male,  sketches  the  evolution  and  development 
of  the  spiritual  forces  set  in  motion  by  the 
Islamic  faith  in  Arabia  as  they  encountered 
different  races  and  cultures  in  Syria,  Egypt 
and  the  North  African  coaA  until  their 
cuhnination  in  Spain  under  the  Almohades  in 
1061  and  their  6nal  decline  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  And  these  e^hetic  forces  in  the 
Mohammedan  world  found  their  beA  and 
fine^  expression  in  architecture  and  the  applied 
decorative  arts.  Terrasse  cleai;ly  points  out  the 
debts  Moorish  architecture  owes  to  the 
Chri^ian  Greeks,  to  Byzantium  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  to  the  Romans  in  Spain,  and  especially 
to  the  Omeiyads  in  Syria,  the  Abbassids  in 
Mesopotamia,  the  Fatimides  in  Egypt  and  to 
the  North  African  Berbers. 

The  book  is  especially  valuable  to  the  Ro¬ 
dent  intereAed  in  the  roots  of  the  Moorish 
civilization  that  blossomed  so  brilliantly  in 
Spain;  a  civilization  that  was  by  no  means  an 
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isolated  arti^ic  and  cultivated  phenomenon. 
But  I  fear  it  might  prove  a  little  heavy  for 
beginners.  There  is  a  splendid  bibliography  to 
which  a  dozen  or  more  Arabic  authors  have 
contributed,  a  glossary,  hfry-three  full  page 
plates  mo^ly  of  exteriors  and  interiors  of 
mosques,  and  eighty-three  illuArations  in  the 
text.  The  typography  and  general  arrangement 
of  the  volume  are  up  to  the  high  Van  OeA 
^ndard. — O.  B.  Jacobson.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Thedore  Gerold.  La  tnusique  au  moyen 
age.  Paris.  Champion.  1932.  40  francs. — 

This  manual  has  been  announced  since  1924. 
The  author  is  “maltre  de  conferences”  in 
musicology  at  the  Prote^nt  Theological 
Seminary  in  Strasbourg.  This  h'ttle  bcx)k  is  a 
treasure-house  of  information,  particularly  on 
the  melexlies  of  vernacular  French  poems, 
although  the  music  of  Provence,  Germany, 
and  Italy  is  also  discussed,  as  well  as  the  Latin 
liturgy.  There  are  many  illufftrations  in  mcxlem 
musical  notation;  the  author  gives  a  careful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  much  of  the  critical  literature  on  his 
subjert.  The  book  w'ill  have  considerable  in- 
tere^  also  for  any  one  whose  forte  is  lyric 
poetry.  There  are  a  few  shortcomings.  M. 
Gerold  is  addressing  an  audience  of  musicians 
and  takes  too  often  for  granted  that  his  readers 
will  know  all  the  terminology.  There  are  also 
places  where,  perhaps  from  fear  of  over^te- 
ment,  the  text  lacks  a  certain  mise  au  point. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  description  of 
musical  instruments  and  in  the  treatment  of 
the  medieval  modes.  A  plate  of  drawings  would 
have  been  useful  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  instruments.  In  general  we  muSt 
admit  that  the  virtues  of  the  book  for  out¬ 
weigh  these  faults  and  we  admire  the  author's 
erudition,  not  only  in  musicology,  but  also  in 
the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages. — Urban  T. 
Holmes.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Reynaldo  Hahn.  J^otes:  Journal  d'un  Mu- 
sicien.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  ^5  francs. — Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  a  notebook  which  he  has  kept  for 
many  years  are  published  by  an  eminent  con¬ 
temporary  French  composer,  whose  birthplace 
was  Caracas,  Venezuela.  M.  Hahn’s  career 
has  been  primarily  that  of  a  composer,  but 
he  is  a  noted  pianist  and  an  orche^ral  con¬ 
ductor  famed  for  his  Mozart  interpretations. 
He  will  probably  be  best  remembered  as  the 
composer  of  the  charming  song  Si  mes  vers 
avaient  des  ailes,  but  he  has  produced  more 
ambitious  works  of  merit;  operas  produced 
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at  the  Opera  and  Opera-Comique;  ballets; 
symphonic  poems;  incidental  music  for 
dramas. 

Reynaldo  Hahn,  pupil  of  Massenet,  Lavi' 
■gnac  and  Saint-Saens  at  the  Paris  Conserva' 
toire,  won  fame  at  an  early  age  and  formed 
many  friendships  in  musical,  arti^ic,  literary 
and  social  circles  in  Paris.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Marcel  Prou^,  Jean  de  Goncourt,  Mme 
Viardot-Garcia,  Colonne,  Faure,  Lamoureux, 
Alphonse  Daudet,  Lilli  Lehmann,  Princess 
Mathilde  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  to  mention 
only  a  few  celebrities  of  whom  the  author 
gives  penetrating  little  thumbnail  sketches. 
The  humorous  account  of  the  musical  soiree 
in  London  with  Edward  VII  as  the  gue^  of 
honor  is  one  of  the  mo^  delightful  parts  of 
the  book. 

Hahn  has  travelled  widely  and  his  visits  to 
Rome,  Venice,  Berlin,  Buchare^  and  London 
are  duly  chronicled  and  he  devotes  many  pages 
to  the  great  art  galleries  of  these  cities.  The 
author  is  also  very  widely  read  and  his  com- 
ments  on  literature  indicate  that  he  is  some- 
thing  of  a  philosopher,  too.  This  book,  while 
rather  fragmentary  and  disjointed,  as  the 
title  indicates,  is  refreshing  in  its  humor, 
pointedly  informative  and,  thanks  to  Reynaldo 
Hahn’s  fecile  ^tyle,  easily  read. — Lawrence 
James  Wuthen,  Jr.  Dallas,  Texas. 

•  Jean  Baillou  et  Ethel  Harris.  Etat  present 
des  etudes  Lamartiniennes.  Etudes  fran- 
Raises.  Paris.  “Les  Belles  Lettres.”  1932. — This 
is  cahier  thirty-one  of  a  series  of  monographs 
founded  by  the  Societe  des  Professeurs  franv'ais 
en  Amerique.  We  are  grateful  for  a  li^t  of  these 
pubb'eations  at  the  close  of  the  present  volume; 
they  include  Judies  of  a  varied  sort  in  litera¬ 
ture,  language,  and  the  science  of  teaching. 
This  volume  on  Lamartine  might  be  considered 
a  centennial  publication  in  honor  of  the  poet’s 
voyage  to  the  Orient  in  183a  which  marked 
a  debnite  ^ge  in  his  thought  and  vision. 
While  ^ting  vigorously  the  need  for  a  more 
worthy  text  of  the  poems  and  letters  of  Lamar¬ 
tine,  the  compilers  cf  this  bibliographic  ^udy 
review  rapidly  the  materials  dealing  with  the 
poet  as  a  man,  thinker  and  writer,  his  contacts 
abroad,  and  his  fortune  and  influence.  They 
close  with  a  bibliographical  li^  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-seven  titles.  There  would 
seem  to  be  very  bttle  of  importance  lacking 
in  this  survey;  it  should  be  a  welcome  guide 
to  all  Audents  of  nineteenth-century  French 
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bterature. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

•  Gu^ave  Cohen.  Essai  d'Explication  du 
Cimetihre  Marin.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1933. 

— Paul  Valery  is  said  to  be  the  6r^  author  who 
has  sat  in  a  class-room  to  hear  an  explication 
of  his  own  work.  It  was  in  1929  that  Professor 
Cohen,  of  the  Sorbonne,  delivered  before  his 
indents  this  le<?hirc,  this  oral  commentary  on 
the  Cimetiere  Marin.  It  is  a  matter  cf  public 
record  that  M.  Valery  was  present,  seated 
mode^ly  in  the  back  row,  and  that  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  being  treated  like  a  dead  poet.  The 
lecture  was  published  in  the  No«vellc  Roue 
Franiaise,  and  is  now  reprinted  in  very  at- 
traeftive  form,  with  an  Introduiftion  by  the 
professor  and  a  Prefece  by  M.  Valery.  It  is 
extremely  intere^ing. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Raoul  Duhamel.  Le  Rire  et  les  larmes  de 
Moliire.  Paris.  Hachettc.  1933.  12  francs. 

Prefece  by  Andre  Bellessort. — The  author  is 
a  music  critic  and  hi^orian  of  the  Stage  who 
is  now  making  his  second  attempt  at  Uterary 
biography.  M.  Duhamel  has  succeeded  excep¬ 
tionally  well  in  translating  the  life  of  Moliere 
into  dialogue  form.  He  has  allowed  himself 
some  Wretches  of  imagination  in  accounting 
for  the  first  meeting  with  Madeleine  Bejart 
and  in  portraying  the  opposition  of  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne,  but  these  are  dramatic  in  effed 
and  in  no  wise  affedt  the  accuracy  of  the  whole. 
There  are  some  gaps  which  we  should  have 
liked  to  see  filled  in,  particularly  in  the  careers 
of  the  other  adtors  of  the  troupe.  We  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  the  movements  of 
Mile  du  Parc;  there  is  virtually  no  mention 
of  Jodelet  or  of  la  Grange.  It  is  true  also 
that,  concerned  more  with  the  emotional 
druggie  within  Moliere  himself,  the  author 
does  not  sketch  much  of  the  local  color.  The 
^y  at  Lyons  is  all  but  passed  over.  These 
comments  are  illu^rative  of  what  the  reader 
might  miss;  but  the  book  as  written  is  highly 
diverting  and  informative. — Urban  T.  Holmes. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Edouard  Guyot.  John  Galsworthy.  I.  Le 
Romancier.  Paris.  Didier.  1933. 12  francs. 

— There  is  to  be  a  second  volume,  on  the  plays 
and  essays  of  Galsworthy.  The  author  is  a 
professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  his  work  is 
excellently  done.  It  is  probable  that  M.  Guyot 
has  overe^imated  the  significance  of  Gals¬ 
worthy,  though  if  such  is  the  case  we  have 
only  to  be  thankful,  for  it  may  be  that  when 
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critical  opinion  gets  through  with  Galsworthy 
he  will  be  an  attractive  subject  only  to  less 
judicious  scholars  than  M.  Guyot.  Meanwhile 
no  harm  is  done  by  this  monument  to  a  splen- 
did  personality  whose  work  is  itself  a  sort  of 
monument  to  Mr.  Glacktone. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Andre  Monglond.  Jeunesses.  Paris.  Gras- 
set.  1933.  25  francs. — The  mo^  inter- 

e^ing  fact  in  this  ^udy  of  forerunners  of 
Romanticism  is  the  discovery  of  new  docu¬ 
ments  that  brand  as  false  much  of  Rousseau’s 
Confessions,  regarding  his  life  at  Les  Char- 
mcttes  as  Mme  de  Waren’s  lover.  It  takes  the 
form  of  a  diary  in  the  handwriting  of  Wint- 
zcnried,  the  barber’s  assiAant  derided  in  the 
Confessions,  who  supplanted  Rousseau  in  the 
lady’s  favor.  It  shows  Mme  de  Waren’s 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  Jean-Jacques,  and  pictures 
Les  Charmettes,  not  as  a  spot  of  idyllic  love, 
but  as  the  place  where  she  sent  him  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way,  that  she  might  be  with  Wint- 
zenried,  attending  to  her  business  at  Cham- 
bery.  Rousseau  amounted  to  little  more  than 
a  caretaker,  apparently,  though  to  gratify  his 
vanity  he  toned  up  the  iftory  and  even  changed 
the  dates  of  the  incident. 

The  other  two  young  men  whose  early 
romantic  experiences  are  ^udied  in  the  volume 
are  Scnancour  and  the  mountain  climber 
Ramon  de  Carbonnieres. — L.  T. 

•  Margaret  E.  Pascoe.  Les  Drames  Reli- 
gieux  du  milieu  du  XVII.  siecle,  1636- 

7650.  Paris.  Boivin,  1933.  20  francs. — This 
book,  evidently  a  doctor’s  thesis,  is  a  careful 
and  conscientious  ^tudy  of  a  little-known 
chapter  in  the  hi^ory  of  the  French  drama. 
The  my>{teries,  long  the  favorite  amusement 
of  the  people,  had  already  almo^  disappeared 
before  the  combined  influence  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  Renaissance  and  the  new  classic 
drama,  of  which  the  religious  plays  of  the 
period  here  ^udied  are  but  pale  reflections. 
The  exuberant  life  of  the  older  plays  has  been 
tamed  and  pruned  to  fit  into  the  new  model: 
their  emotional,  supernatural,  secular,  comic 
and  vulgar  elements  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  demand  for  unity,  re^raint,  credibility 
and  good  ta^e.  Alexandrines  have  replaced 
their  mingled  prose  and  lyric  verse.  The  drama 
of  the  people  has  become  the  drama  of  the 
intellectuals  and  of  the  court.  The  author’s 
detailed  analysis  of  twenty  reh’gious  dramas 
of  the  time  confirms  her  claim  to  gratitude 
because  “it  will  at  leaA  save  others  from  having 
to  read  them.’’  She  feels  that  the  period  has 


left  us  three  ma^erpieces  of  the  genre,  but 
neither  the  PolyeuClc  of  Corneille  nor  the 
Athalie  and  Esther  of  Racine  have  ever 
achieved  success  on  the  ^age. 

The  book  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the 
value  of  religious  themes  as  dramatic  material 
and  of  the  literary,  social  and  religious  in¬ 
fluences  which  determined  the  passing  of  the 
genre  in  France. — Marian  P.  Whitney.  Vassar 
College. 

•  Camille  Pitollet.  Closes.  Lille.  Mercure 
Universel.  1033.  15  francs. — This  is  a 
volume  whose  rather  sensational  and,  to  a 
degree,  important  character  is  not  so  much 
as  hinted  by  its  title,  which  says  nothing.  It 
contains  what  is  probably  the  mo^  deva^ating 
attack  yet  made  on  the  late  Vicente  Blasco 
Ibanez,  by  the  man  who  had  the  dubious 
pleasure  of  being  the  great  romancer’s  fir^ 
oflicial  biographer — the  fir^  of  a  ^ring  of 
“official”  ones.  The  attack,  obviously  and 
frankly  inspired  by  much  personal  spleen,  is 
all  the  more  telling  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  scrupulously  documented,  with  Ibanez’ 
own  letters,  dates,  etc.  M.  Pitollet  is  a  French 
Hispanic  of  accredited  Ending  and  well 
known  in  Spain,  where,  during  the  War, 
he  was  connected  with  the  French  foreign 
service.  His  present  book — he  is  the  author  of 
numerous  works,  chiefly  on  Hispanic  sub¬ 
jects — takes  the  form  of  random  reminiscences 
of  Ib-lrez,  G6mez-Carrillo  and  other  figures; 
but  the  bulk  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  period, 
back  in  1920,  when  Pitollet,  at  Ibanez’  in^iga- 
tion  and  under  his  conAant  pressure,  was 
engaged  in  writing  a  hurry-up  “bicigraphy,” 
one  which  was  eventually  pubh’shed  in  French 
and  Spanish,  and  which  the  critic  Gomez  de 
Baquero  has  described  as  “el  mejor  que  se  ha 
escrito  acerca  de  Blasco.”  M.  Pitollet — and  the 
circum^nces  here  retailed  confirm  him — 
makes  the  author  of  The  Four  Horsemen  out 
to  be  the  perfect  bounder  of  literature,  a 
“condottiere  de  lettres,”  a  “monftrueux  bluf- 
feur,  sans  ame  que  pour  lui-meme  et  sa  gloire,” 
a  “vieux  pirate,”  a  bourgeois  masking  as  a 
“conqui^dor,”  a  “revolutionnaire  en  pan- 
toufles,”  etc.  It  makes  good  reading,  as  such 
works  usually  do.  The  book  could  never  have 
been  published  by  one  of  the  orthodox  houses; 
for  it  is  filled  with  attacks,  rather  crabbed 
and  professorial  and  often  ungracious  and  in 
bad  taite,  upon  Unamuno,  Ramon  Gomez 
de  la  Serna,  Azorin,  Valle-Inclan,  Pio  Baroja 
and  other  modem  lights  of  Spanish  literature. 
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while  the  professional  jealousy  manifessted  in 
the  onslaught  upon  Jean  Cassou,  the  recognized 
French  authority  on  things  Spanish,  is  inex' 
cusable.  Unamuno,  e.g.,  is  a  “vieux  radoteur,” 
a  “pitre,”  an  “insupportable  raseur,”  etc.  This 
will  give  the  flavor.  As  for  Ibanez,  Nabob  and 
bounder  that  he  was  in  life  (his  inordinate 
avarice,  his  gaudy  promises),  he  remains  what 
some  one  has  called  him:  a  Er^^rate  noveli^ 
and  a  second  or  third-rate  writer.  M.  Pitol- 
let's  contribution  lies  in  exploding  the  con- 
qui^dor  myth  that  has  grown  up  about  one 
who  was  in  reality  a  perfecit  type  of  Riviera 
nouveau-riche. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York 
City. 

•  Felix  de  Grand’  Combe.  En  Croyant  aux 

Roses.  Paris.  Presses  Unrversitaires  de 

France.  1933.  15  francs. — If  one  is  to  try  to 
find  out  why  one  line  of  poetry  is  beautiful, 
and  another  not,  probably  no  other  method 
would  be  superior  to  these  conversations 
between  a  Professor  of  Literature  and  an  at- 
tradtive  English  girl  with  a  wide  knowledge 
of  and  excellent  taite  in  poetry. 

Anatole  France’s  line  “C'e^  en  croyant  aux 
roses  qu’on  les  fait  eclore’’  which  gives  the 
title  to  the  book,  is  contra^ed  with  a  line  by 
Ro^nd :  “En  croyant  a  des  fleurs  souvent  on 
les  feit  naitre’’  in  a  word-by-word  analysis. 
They  later  discuss  pure  poetry,  using  as  text 
the  verse  which  Gautier  declared  was  the  only 
pidturesque  one  Corneille  ever  wrote:  Cette 
obscure  clarte  qui  tombe  des  Voiles. 

The  book  is  completed  by  charming  essays 
on  such  topics  as  Les  idees  de  Jules  Renard.  The 
whole  volume  is  a  welcome  departure  from 
dry  literary  criticism. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Rene  Lalou.  Le  Clavecin  non  temple. 

Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Representatives. 

1933.  12  francs. — The  author  of  the  excellent 
HiSloire  de  la  literature  fran^aise  contempO' 
raine  and  other  valuable  works,  presents  us 
here  with  a  group  of  subtle  and  suggeAive 
essays  on  present-day  matters.  They  are 
original,  Airring  and  vigorous.  Here  is  both 
freedom  and  sincerity.  Here  are  the  readtions, 
impressions,  sighs  and  exultation,  joys  and 
sorrows  of  a  sensitive  soul  in  the  presence  of  a 
discordant  ZeitgeiA.  Whether  the  theme  is 
impressionism  or  dadaism,  Racine  or  Andre 
Gide,  Apollinaire,  Joyce  or  Waldo  Frank, 
the  Woolworth  Building  or  Notre  Dame, 
Broadway  or  Hollywood,  the  subjedt  has 
become  part  of  the  author’s  experience  and  is 
intensified  and  interpreted  by  his  clear,  sym- 
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pathetic  spirit.  Much  that  was  only  half 
alive  in  our  consciousness  or  memory  comes 
fully  to  life  in  his  clear,  wise,  skilful  presenta¬ 
tion. 

The  reviewer  regrets  that  so  few  of  the 
representative  French  essayiAs  are  known  to 
the  American  public.  It  is  in  the  form  of  the 
essay  that  some  of  the  beA  of  the  Continental 
literature  is  couched. — Isacque  Graeber.  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

•  Pierre  Termier.  Melanges.  Paris.  Desclee 

de  Brouwer.  1932. — Professor  Termier 

of  the  faculty  of  the  fcole  des  Mines  in  Paris, 
died  in  1930  leaving  many  manuscripts  of 
ledtures  on  scientific  subjedls,  of  public  ad¬ 
dresses  given  by  him  at  religious  conferences 
and  of  eulogies  pronounced  at  the  funerals  of 
his  friends.  These  manuscripts,  published  with 
an  affedtionate  preface  by  his  daughter,  give 
the  reader  an  excellent  pidture  of  Pierre  Ter¬ 
mier  as  an  inspiring  teacher  and  scientiA,  as  an 
ardent  ChriAian  and  as  a  devoted  friend. — 
Donald  L.  King.  Miami  University. 

•  Paul  Eluard.  Comme  deux  gouttes  d'eau. 

Poeme.  Paris.  Editions  SurrealiAes  (Cor- 

ti).  1933. — What,  after  all,  is  there  to  say  of 
a  new  volume  of  poetry  by  Eluard,  or,  for  that 
matter,  of  a  new  volume  by  any  of  the  Dada- 
SurrealiA  school?  One  sees,  as  in  M.  Tzara’s 
recent  L'Antitete,  the  thing  becoming  a  sort 
of  code,  but — and  this  is  the  tragedy — one 
which,  seemingly,  admits  of  little  variation;  it 
can  only  be  saved  by  translucent  genius,  which 
both  Tzara  and  Eluard  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess. — In  other  words,  they  happen  to  be 
poets.  Such  is  the  end  of  that  vaunted  freedom 
of  the  dream-Aate,  the  superreal,  automatic 
and  associational  writing  and  all  the  reA.  In 
any  event,  a  Dada-SurrealiA  publication  is 
quite  unre viewable;  all  that  the  reviewer  can 
do  is  to  say,  “There  it  is!’’  M.  Eluard  has 
always  been  the  moA  lucid  of  the  lot,  and  if  I 
am  not  wrong,  his  lucidity  is  growing.  He  is 
really,  at  leaA  in  the  making,  a  very  fine  poet 
of  love,  of  love  and  the  cosmic  loneliness  of 
love.  This  is  chiefly  his  theme,  here  as  ever. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Pierre  de  Nolhac.  Le  Rameau  d'Or.  Paris. 

Plon.  1933. — Both  through  a  deepjer  racial 

aflinity  and  a  greater  respeA  for  a  noble  tradi¬ 
tion,  modem  French  poetry  reverts  to  classical 
themes  more  gracefully  and  frequently  than 
English  poetry.  Le  Pamasse  is  Aill  an  ideal 
force  among  French  writers,  and  M.  de  Nol- 
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hac's  dignified  refiedtive  verse  is  almoA  as 
Parnassian  as  de  Heredia’s.  He  gives  us  here 
the  poetic  quintessence  of  a  life  devoted  to 
the  Audy  of  humanism  in  art,  hi^ory,  and 
letters,  the  fruits  of  which  are  gathered  else' 
where  in  more  than  30  published  volumes. 

Rome,  ancient  Gaul,  the  Mediterranean, 
Florence,  Vergil,  and  the  spirit  of  antiquity, 
together  with  that  of  Petrarch  and  Ronsard, 
supply  the  chief  objects  of  inspiration  for  the 
venerable  curator  of  the  museum  at  Versailles. 
Always  polished  and  beeped  in  learning,  this 
humani^  poetry  finely  illuArates  that  smooth 
technical  competence  without  genius  which  is 
charadteri^ic  of  so  many  French  poets;  the 
author  rarely  surpasses  in  these  pages  such  a 
poem  as  his  Mare  J^oStrum  or  does  much  more 
than  reecho  the  somewhat  trite  sentiment  of 
the  line: 

Inoubliable  instant  ou  la  Grace  a  passe! 

— L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Louis-Ferdinand  Celine.  L'Eglise.  Come' 
die  en  cinq  adtes.  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele. 

1933. — The  author  of  laA  year’s  titanic  and 
terrible  Voyage  au  bout  de  la  nuit,  a  Vanity 
Fair  beside  which  Thackeray’s  is  pure  sweet' 
ness  and  light,  has  poured  out  his  wounded 
soul  again  in  a  grotesque  fantasmagoria  of 
French  colonial  futility.  New  York  jazz  and 
promiscuity.  League  of  Nations  helplessness, 
and  medical  malpradticc  in  the  Paris  slums. 
The  protagoniA  (there  are  no  heroes  in  our 
weak  race,  as  Thackeray  mildly  hinted)  is  a 
physician  who  claims  to  have  chosen  the 
business  of  dealing  with  sick  men  because  he 
is  afraid  of  the  brutes  when  they  are  well  and 
Arong.  One  has  a  feeling  that  his  clumsy  devo' 
tion  to  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  has 
its  roots  in  something  other  than  fear,  even 
though  fear  is  no  doubt  the  source  of  more 
different  emotions  and  adts  than  anyone  but 
Celine  has  suspedled.  There  is  in  the  phy' 
sician  Celine,  for  all  his  bitterness  and 
violence,  more  than  a  little  of  the  gentleness 
of  pathos  that  charadterized  an  arti^  of  very 
different  kidney,  the  melancholy  Au^rian 
physician  Arthur  Schnitzler. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Jean  Giraudoux.  Intermezio.  Paris.  Gras' 
set.  1933. 15  francs. — ^This  play  was  per' 

formed  for  the  fir^  time  in  the  Commie  des 
Champs'Elys^  on  the  27th  of  February 
1933'  deals  with  a  rather  ^nta^ic  subjedt 
which  the  author  has  handled  in  a  very  charm' 
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ing  if,  at  times,  involved  manner.  The  inter' 
mezzo  is  a  moment  in  life  when  youth  pauses 
before  maturity  and  in^indtively  rebels  again^ 
the  inevitable  cry^allization  of  his  emotions 
and  ^ndardization  of  his  thoughts.  Dream 
figures  hover  about  the  lovely  Isabelle,  exerting 
such  a  potent  influence  over  her  that  even 
those  who  come  in  contadl  with  her  are  aware 
of  their  presence.  The  entire  village,  to  the 
great  bewilderment  of  its  augu^  magi^rates, 
^lls  under  a  spell.  Nor  is  the  di^urbance 
quelled  until  youth  has  been  subdued,  induced 
to  forsake  a  dream  world  and  conform  to 
the  traditional  didtates  of  a  more  tangible  one. 
The  spirits  are  routed,  order  is  re'e^blished, 
a  new  sheep  brought  to  the  fold,  and  the 
worthy  elders  settle  back  in  peace  .  .  .  until 
the  next  case  breaks  out. — Henriette  R.  Kollc' 
wijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  France  Adine.  La  Madone  aux  Cheru' 
bins.  Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre. 

1933. — The  three  stories  comprising  Mme 
Adine’s  lait  book  reaffirm  her  idealism  and  her 
confidence  in  the  omnipotence  of  love.  All  are 
laid  in  old  Flanders  and  the  slightly  archaic 
flavor  of  the  ^yle  fits  admirably  the  setting; 
the  tales  have  the  freshness  of  idyllic  legends. 
The  author  is  plainly  pleading  for  a  cosmcK 
politan  spirit,  based  on  a  sympathetic  under' 
landing  of  national  traits.  In  the  title  ^ory, 
the  glow  of  Italian  art,  represented  by  Bot' 
ticelli’s  Madonna  of  the  cherubs,  mellows  the 
Virgin  of  Memling  and  so  the  auAere  countess 
Sabine.  In  the  second,  defiant  Spanish  pride 
is  humanized  by  the  natural  grace  of  a  Flemish 
adolescent;  the  la  A  portrays  hone^  fisherfolk 
with,  in  the  background,  the  grumbling  of 
revolt  again^  Philip  II.  The  hero,  of  mixed 
blood,  possesses  the  lovable  traits  of  both 
Spanish  and  Flemings.  The  love  plot  has  some' 
thing  of  the  naive  charm  of  Mme  de  la  Fayet' 
te’s  Zaide. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Cob 
lege. 

•  Andre  Berge.  Bernard  Bardeau:  Le  Bon- 
heur  Difficile.  Paris.  Plon.  1933. — This  is 

the  concluding  volume  in  a  trilogy  entitled 
Bernard  Bardeau,  dealing  with  the  soulful  cru' 
cifixions  of  a  young  son  in  a  French  middle 
class  family.  The  firA  two  volumes  were  en' 
titled,  respectively.  La  T^ehuleuse  and  La  Jeu' 
nesse  interdite.  The  mcthcxl  throughout  is 
reali^ic,  and  some  would  call  it  plodding 
reah'sm.  There  is  a  certain  plodding  quality, 
but  the  theme  seems  to  call  for  such  a  treat' 
ment.  M.  Berge,  being  the  author  of  L'Esprit 
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de  la  Litter ature  modeme,  undoubtedly  the 
be^  book  on  young  after-War  French  writing, 
and  being  also  the  former  editor  of  the  Cahiers 
du  Mots,  hardly  can  be  accused  of  a  lack  of 
comprehension  of  or  sympathy  with  the 
modem  experimental  schools.  Realism  is 
simply  the  method  which  he  finds  to  be  his, 
at  any  rate  in  the  present  in^nce;  and  in  this, 
one  feels  that  he  is  wise.  His  trilogy  is  a  dis- 
tind  contribution  to  the  ever-growing  liter- 
ature  of  the  French  family,  and  if  the  subjedt 
intereAs  you,  you  are  advised  to  add  him  to 
your  lift,  along  with  Mauriac  et  Cie.  The 
author  is,  I  take  it,  drawing  upon  his  own 
environment,  if  not  diredtly  upon  his  own 
experience.  His  is  the  sort  of  work  that  is 
likely  to  go  more  or  less  unnoticed  by  the 
literary  press,  but  it  is,  precisely,  the  sort  of 
serious,  sound  work  that  goes  to  give  body  to 
a  nation’s  writing.  M.  Berge,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  wrote  the  Introduction  to  the  French 
section  of  The  European  Caravan. — Samuel 
Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Henry  Bordeaux.  Cinette.  Marie^Louise. 

Minie.  Paris.  Plon.  1933. 15  francs. — The 

firft  young  woman  portrayed  in  this  group  of 
three  short  novels  is  also  the  moft  arrefting. 
Ginette  is  a  modem  girl  who,  for  all  her 
seemingly  exclusive  intereft  in  sports,  mufters 
the  guile  of  a  Machiavelli  when  it  comes  to 
saving  her  fether  and  herself  from  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  villain.  Marie^Louise  was  written 
in  1907  and  appears  to  have  been  put  in  as 
a  filler.  Here,  the  ladylike  wiles  of  a  pair  of 
matrimonially  inclined  sifters  are  brought  to 
naught  by  the  flight  of  their  quarry.  Minie  pot' 
trays  an  ethereal  virgin  raised  like  a  hothouse 
flower  by  antediluvian  parents.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  her  firft  contact  with  unsheltered 
life  should  bring  her  death. 

Hardly  less  vivid  than  his  character  an¬ 
alyses  are  the  author's  depi(±ions  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  among  which 
the  scenes  are  bid. — Gmmitne  A.  ponogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Conftant  Bumbux.  La  ^uinzaine  du 

Plaisir.  Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Bel¬ 
gique.  1933. — ^A  friend,  noticing  the  title  of 
this  book,  queried:  “A  Belgian  version  of 
Three  Weel{s?"  Frankly  the  author's  purpose  is 
diflicult  to  define.  In  the  paft  he  has  given  us 
pathetic  pictures  of  abnormal  children,  e.g. 
Cranes  Tondus.  Now  he  turns  his  attention 
to  adult  morons  vacationing  at  a  popubr  sea¬ 
side  resort.  He  calb  the  book  a  “dessin  anime," 


and  the  rapid  scenes  certainly  suggeft  the 
cinema.  Yet  he  is  not  accuftomed  to  indulging 
in  satiric  caricature  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
epigraph  of  this  volume  reads:  “Ayons  pitic 
les  uns  des  autres,  car  la  vie  n'a  point  pitie  de 
nous."  This  is  making  a  heavy  draught  on  our 
sympathies,  for  M.  and  Mme  Spiroquette  arc 
intensely  comic.  Their  sudden  death  at  the  end 
is  a  bit  ftartling,  but  champions  of  eugenics  can 
only  regret  that  their  infant  son  did  not  share 
their  fete.  One  wonders  whether  M.  Bumiaux 
is  not  wreaking  vengeance  for  a  fortnight  of 
boredom  when  he  had  expected  a  vacation. 
Yet  the  book  is  dated  1916-1931. — Tantaene 
animis  caeleftihus  irae? — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Jean  Cassou.  Les  Inconnus  dans  la  cave. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1933.  15  francs. — A 

puzzling  ftory,  with  hazy  characters  which  arc 
in  general  unsympathetic,  with  a  heavy  dose 
of  dionysbc  love,  sprinkled  moft  paradoxically 
with  discussions  of  Spinoza’s  amor  dei  intel- 
leCtuah's. 

The  ftory  is  laid  in  Paris.  Sebaftian,  a  young 
law  ftudent  when  it  opens,  gives  all  promise 
of  a  successful  future,  but  life  seems  always  to 
cheat  him,  especially  as  regards  women.  He 
takes  a  young  girl  from  a  brothel  and  inftals 
her  in  an  apartment,  but  she  soon  disappears. 
He  marries  well,  but  shortly  forgets  his  wife 
for  his  secretary  Madeleine.  But  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Madeleine  is  accessible,  he  is  no 
longer  interefted.  Similarly  accidentcd  and 
futile  is  the  love-hiftory  of  his  wife,  and  of 
several  other  prominent  characters.  In  short, 
it  is  a  gallery  of  the  depraved  and  the  "ratM,” 
and  the  psychology  is  more  perplexing  than 
illuminating. — Isacque  Graeber.  Brcxiklyn. 

•  Marc  Chadoume.  Absence.  Paris.  Plon. 

1933.  15  francs. — Baudebire's  interroga¬ 
tion  and  answer,  "Faut-il  partir?  reftcr*^  .... 
Si  tu  peux  refter,  refte,”  serve  as  epigraph  to 
this  tale  of  a  young  man  tom  between  the 
comfort  of  the  commonplace  and  the  urge  of 
the  Ulysses  complex,  as  represented  by  two 
women — Anne  Langle,  cultured,  self-con¬ 
fident  daughter  of  a  Parisian  scientift,  and 
Lupe,  voluptuous,  enigmatic  daughter  of 
Mexico.  The  young  man’s  ftruggle  and  its  un¬ 
satisfactory  yet  inevitable  denouement  arc 
portrayed  againft  the  background  of  Mexico. 
“Aux  themes  de  nos  fictions  comme  aux  eve- 
nements  de  notre  vie  il  eft  des  lieux  predes¬ 
tine.  Mexico  en  sa  violence  m’a  impose  ce 
sentiment  de  finalite,"  the  author  says  in  his 
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introdudtion.  Pa^tel'descriptions  of  Mexico 
City,  Taxco  and  Tenayuca  and  adventures 
among  the  mountains  of  Oaxaca  are  intere^ing 
interludes.  Many  aspects  of  the  novel  call  to 
mind  Susan  Smith’s  The  Glories  of  Venus, 
another  tale  of  tortured  souls. — T.  D. 

•  Andre  Chamson.  VAuberge  de  VAbime. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — The 

aAion  of  this  novel  takes  place  soon  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Grande  Armee  and  depidts  the 
desperate  plight  of  the  French  peasantry, 
ruined  by  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Into  a  village  seething  with  hatred  and  rebel' 
lion,  comes  a  young  officer  of  the  disbanded 
army,  homeward  bound.  He  ^ops  overnight 
at  the  inn.  Rumors  spread  that  he  has  come  to 
recruit  more  men.  Attacked  by  the  incensed 
peasants,  he  kills  one  of  them  in  self'defense, 
flees  and  finds  refuge  in  an  underground  abyss 
whence  no  man  has  ever  emerged. 

The  re^  of  the  novel  describes  the  vicissi' 
tudes  of  the  officer  lying,  with  a  broken  leg, 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  thrilling 
descent  of  the  old  town  dodtor  who  succors 
him  and  the  grim  death  of  both  the  officer 
and  the  dodlor’s  daughter. 

The  work  is  a  combination  of  realism  and 
romanticism.  The  plot  has  all  the  fescination 
of  a  legend  and  is  welhplanned,  skillfully 
developed  and  clean.  The  ^yle  is  simple  and 
unpretentious.  In  its  old'fashioned  form,  the 
novel  is  entertaining  and  reAful. — Michele 
Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Ga^on  Cherau.  La  Voix  de  Werther. 

Paris.  Ferenezi.  1933. — A  colledtion  of 

six  Tories  in  Cherau’s  usual  terse  and  clearcut 
ftyle.  The  title  of  the  fir^  ^ory  gives  the  name 
to  the  colledtion  and  indicates  the  theme  that 
runs  through  them  all — unsatisfied  longing. 
The  fir^  four  treat  of  the  unhappiness  of 
married  women  who  find  their  solace  in  a 
career  or  in  the  attentions  of  a  lover.  When 
that  is  denied  them,  one  commits  suicide, 
another  goes  insane,  a  third  yields  to  her 
husband's  wishes.  Dreams  play  an  important 
part  in  the  fives  of  all  the  charadters. 

Only  one  male  charadter  ^nds  out  in  the 
group— Hans  Bechner,  in  La  Sonate  de  I’Au' 
Deli.  He  dreams  of  his  dead  wife  and  finds 
her  again  in  their  daughter,  Chri^ine. 

The  fine^  of  the  six  is  Le  Grelet  de  Marius. 
The  lonely  wife  who  has  so  little  in  common 
with  her  busy  dodtor  husband  after  their 
children  have  left  home  is  compared  with  an 
imprisoned  cricket.  As  this  cricket  cannot 
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reach  another  one  that  calls  to  it  from  the 
^reet,  even  so  the  husband  interferes  with  his 
wife’s  friendship  for  Gilbert  Durzens,  a  tra' 
veUer,  who  tells  her  about  the  world  and 
diredts  her  reading.  Insanity  results  as  she 
withdraws  from  reality  into  the  realm  of 
dreams. — Ellen  L.  Goebel.  University  of  Tulsa. 

•  Colette.  La  Chatte.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933. 

20  francs. — Much  ado  about  nothing  is 

this  lateA  novel  by  Colette.  It  is  clever  froth 
about  the  meeting,  wedding,  and  parting,  of  a 
couple  of  spoiled  young^ers,  their  marriage 
on  the  rocks  because  of  a  cat  that  the  boy 
likes.  Camille,  jealous,  throws  it  nine  flights 
down  into  the  ^reet,  and  when  Alain  is  told 
to  choose  between  cat  and  wife,  he  bundles 
Camille  into  his  car  and  sends  her  off  to  Deau' 
ville,  while  he  goes  back  to  sympathetic 
mother  and  the  old  servants. 

The  author’s  ma^ery  of  phrase,  her  ability 
to  etch  with  a  few  words  a  portrait  of  animal 
or  human,  make  the  book  a  delight  to  read,  for 
all  the  meagemess  of  the  plot. — S.  K. 

•  Roger  Creuil.  Traduit  de  VAmericain. 

Paris.  Editions  du  C-avafier.  1933. — Cer' 

tain  vague,  puzzling  and  presumably  not  par' 
ticularly  important  experiences  of  a  nice, 
religious  young  New  Yorker  (are  there  religious 
young  New  Yorkers?),  a  considerably  less 
religious  young  Polish  immigrant,  and  an 
assortment  of  young  women.  The  French 
author  seems  to  know  something  of  at  leaA 
the  exterior  features  of  life  in  the  United  States 
(in  spite  of  “Concord  N.  Hamp,’’  the  “May 
Flower’’  and  Sanders  the  “Texasman”)  and  he 
earns  our  gratitude  by  opining  that  American 
youth  is  “faite  de  sante  et  de  proprete,’’  like 
“une  mecanique  toute  neuve,’’  even  though 
the  young  European  is  “une  tendre  et  vigou' 
reuse  plante  .  .  .  un  abrege  de  quality  infi' 
nies,  un  commencement  de  quelque  chose.’’ 
But  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  European 
who  reads  this  candid  effort  will  find  “I’autre 
cote  de  I’Atlantique’’  particularly  “plus 
proche’’  because  of  it. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Henry  Dupuy'Mazuel.  Chreftos.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1933. 15  francs. — Volume 

Two  of  a  series  of  hi^orical  novels  which 
Dupuy'Mazuel  launched  a  few  months  ago 
with  Le  Chant  de  I’AIouette,  reviewed  in  our 
January  1933,  issue.  The  hero  of  the  earlier 
Aery  was  Vercingetorix,  and  this  one,  which 
comes  on  only  a  few  years  later,  reaches  in  its 
concluding  pages  the  same  fascinating  region. 
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the  neighborhood  of  Nemetum,  now  Clef' 
mont'Ferrand.  Jesus  is  the  protagoni^  only 
in  the  sense  that  he  inBuences  the  hVes  of  the 
leading  charadters,  several  of  whom  come  into 
personal  contadt  with  him  in  Pale^ine  and  are 
converted  to  the  new  faith.  The  conversions 
are  not  entirely  convincing,  and  the  reader  is 
a  little  taken  aback  at  the  frequency  with  which 
New  Testament  charadters  come  together! — 
for  instance,  at  a  marriage  banquet  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Puy^de-Dome,  among  those 
present  and  blessed  with  excellent  appetites, 
are  Herod  Antipas,  Pontius  Pilate,  Lazarus 
and  Mary  Magdalene — but  the  ^ry  is  lively 
and  gripping,  and  it  has  vivid  hi^orical  and 
archaeological  interest.  If  the  author  can  present 
later  periods  in  French  hi^ory  as  engagingly 
as  he  has  limned  these  scenes  from  Roman  Gaul, 
his  series  will  take  its  place  with  the  few 
thouroughly  readable  achievements  in  hi^orical 
fidtion. — R.  T.  H. 

•  MarccUe  Eleo.  L'Envers  de  la  Gloire, 
Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique. 
1933.  15  fbmes. — This  book,  maiden  effort  of 
the  author,  contains  two  short  novels.  In  the 
fir^,  Switzerland,  where  hopelessly  maimed 
prisoners  were  given  hospice  during  the  war, 
offers  a  magnificent  setting  for  a  heart-rending 
drama,  a  triumph  of  love  and  of  death.  Mme 
Eleo  writes  in  a  simple,  ^raightforward  ^tyle 
and  handles  with  admirable  re^raint  the  three 
facets  of  her  ^ry;  each  is  skillfully  designed 
to  heighten  the  effedt  of  the  others.  If  the 
psychology  of  the  charadters  is  rather  hedtic, 
the  situation  ju^ifies  the  craving  for  intense 
life  on  the  part  of  those  doomed  to  an  early 
death,  and  the  resulting  pathos  is  admirably 
portrayed.  The  fever  is  contagious;  as  it 
sweeps  away  the  personages,  the  reader  ac¬ 
cepts  without  much  prote^  adtion  that  in 
calm  moments  appears  abnormal.  It  is  only 
on  reflexion  that  the  men  seem  more  convincing 
than  the  women. — ^Alas!  why  will  the  public 
demand  books  of  a  certain  size?  The  arti^'s 
inspiration  knows  no  such  conventions.  The 
second  ^ory  makes  painfully  clear  how  much 
the  war  background  contributed  to  our  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  fir^.  We  are  offered  another  pidtur- 
esque  setting — Maria  Chapdelaine’s  country 
— but  seen  by  the  ultra-sophi^icated.  Une 
femme  se  penche  sur  son  passe  is  the  sub-title. 
The  heroine’s  motto  seems  to  be:  No  sooner 
thought  than  done.  Her  condudt  is  quite  un¬ 
warranted,  and  the  whole  seems  almo^  a 
caricature  of  the  fira  ^ry.  Hence  we  arc  the 


more  piqued  and  want  to  shout:  Such  for¬ 
wardness  will  never  do,  Madeleine,  not  even 
nowadays,  not  even  after  a  year’s  sojourn  in 
these  boi^erous  United  States. — Ben).  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Marc  Elder.  Cendres  de  la  T^uit.  Paris. 

Ferenezi.  1933.  12  francs. — ^The  noveli^ 

Marcel  Tendron,  whose  pseudonym  appears 
above,  needs  no  introdudtion  to  the  French- 
reading  public.  M.  Tendron,  whose  fir^ 
novel  was  published  in  1905  when  he  was 
twenty-one,  has  issued  more  than  twenty 
volumes  to  date.  These  have  been  novels  of 
the  mo^t  varied  sort,  chief  among  them  being 
Peuple  de  la  mer  which  won  the  Goncourt 
prize  for  1913  and  La  Belle  Eugmie  (1928). 
The  book  which  is  now  before  us  has  an  erotic 
note  and  might  be  called  the  “loves  of  Jean 
Menar.’’  There  is  absolutely  nothing  that  is 
sordid  in  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject;  there  is  a  beauty  of  ^tyle  and  a  loftiness 
of  purpose  which  should  leave  no  unpleasant 
taite  for  those  who  do  not  often  read  literature 
on  this  general  theme.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Revue  bleue  of  1930  for  more  on  Marc 
Elder. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

•  6lian-J.  Finbert.  Le  Fou  de  Dieu.  Paris. 

Bibh'otheque  Charpentier.  1933. 12  francs. 

— El-Badawi  awakens  one  night  to  find  God 
staring  at  him.  Believing  himself  God-pos¬ 
sessed,  he  obeys  all  his  impulses,  confident 
that  they  are  dictated  to  him  by  Allah.  He 
trikes  his  head  again^  walls,  tears  off  his  rags 
in  the  Greets,  seduces  maidens  and  wanders 
through  deserts  and  oases  revered  by  all  as 
the  one  chosen  to  find  the  divine  messenger. 

A  dissipated  young  Jew  who  had  led  a 
^gnant  life  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Northern 
Africa  is  driven  by  an  overwhelming  urge 
into  the  desert  where  he  encounters  El-Badawi, 
who  recognizes  him  as  the  long-sought  mes¬ 
senger.  Overcome  in  spite  of  himself  by  the 
“folie  de  Dieu,’’  the  youth  severs  all  connec¬ 
tions  with  his  former  life,  becomes  the  disciple 
of  the  Bedouin  until,  no  longer  able  to  withstand 
the  divine  summons,  he  departs  for  France 
where  God  calls  him. 

While  the  characters  are  simple  enough  to 
be  intelligible,  the  same  cannot  be  said  about 
the  plot.  The  author,  if  he  has  set  himself  a 
problem  to  solve,  has  concealed  its  scaffolding 
so  well  that  it  is  not  perceptible  and  one 
wonders  ju^  what  he  is  driving  at.  And  yet, 
his  prose  is  so  facile,  so  vivid  and  so  com- 
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pelb'ng  that  the  reader  is  held  spellbound  by 
the  brilliant  word-web  of  this  Grange,  enig' 
matic  and  not  quite  satisfying  novel — Mi' 
chele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Georges  de  la  Fouchardiere.  Joseph  Pan' 
tots,  fils  de  gendarme.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 

1933. — Joseph  Pantois  is  a  novel  only  in  the 
sense  that  a  cartoon  is  a  portrait.  Being  a  good 
cartoon,  Joseph  Pantois  is  conducive  to  loud 
guffaws,  yet  is  not  without  its  philosophical  im' 
plications.  The  hero  of  M.  de  la  Fouchardiere’s 
^ry  is  a  sort  of  French  Mr.  MilquetoaA  or 
Timid  Soul,  vicftim  of  that  monstrous  tyrant 
who  rules  all  mankind.  Fear.  Like  his  American 
brethren,  he  personifies  the  timid,  patient, 
law  abiding  and  long  suffering  Average 
Citizen.  If  the  fear  or  timidity  that  makes  him 
so  ridiculous  and  his  life  so  painful  were  en- 
tircly  natural,  it  would  not  be  half  so  bad,  but 
Joseph  Pantois  is  rather  the  vidlim  of  society 
than  of  nature.  From  his  earlier  years,  we  see 
how  all  who  are  concerned  with  his  upbring' 
ing— fether,  mother,  prieA,  schoolmaAer, 
etc. — in^il  fear  into  him.  Some  of  the  mishaps 
I  that  befall  the  poor  chap  are  excruciatingly 
fimny.  In  the  end,  Joseph  dies  a  hero  in  the 
war.  He  would  have  deserted  rather  than  to  go 
over  the  top,  but  he  was  afraid  of  his  sergeant 
who  threatened  to  shoot  him,  and  so  was 
killed  by  the  enemy.  And  now  a  monument 
with  his  name  engraved  ^nds  in  his  honor  in 
the  village  square.  Thus  Fear,  the  great  moral 
force  that  governs  mankind,  is  the  parent  of 
I  heroism,  and  of  war  and  of  patriotism,  too. 
M.  de  la  Fouchardiere,  an  iconoclaA  of  the 
Voltairian  school,  is  here  paying  his  respedts 
to  the  army  (elsewhere  in  the  ^tory,  in  the 
person  of  the  abbe  Roblochon,  he  pays  his 
respedts  to  the  clergy,  another  pet  butt).  M.  de 
la  Fouchardiere,  like  all  genuine  humoriAs, 
is  at  bottom  a  pessimi^.  The  education  of 
Joseph  Pantois  made  a  fool  and  a  martyr  of 
him,  but  M.  de  la  Fouchardiere  does  not  expedt 
very  much  to  be  done  about  it. — M.  H. 

•  Laure  de  Herlaer^Ketels.  La  Pampa  Mys' 
terieuse.  Bruxelles.  Les  Virions  de  Bch 

gique.  1933. — It  is  refreshing  in  this  age  of 
ultra'SophiAication  to  find  a  group  of  char- 
adters  moved  by  sheer  primitive  emotion.  The 
author  went  into  the  wilds  to  find  them:  she 
portrays  the  gauchos  of  the  South  American 
plains  with  complete  objedtivity  and  gives  at 
lea^  the  illusion  of  truthfulness.  Certain  of 
her  Tories,  like  La  Vengeance  and  La  Mamona 
would  have  deb'ghted  Merimee  by  their  calm 
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recital  of  horror.  Maupassant  too  would  have 
appreciated  them,  as  well  as  the  pathos  mingled 
with  humor — perceptible  only  to  the  dvih 
ized  reader — of  Le  Velorio  and  Le  Manage. 
Mme  de  HerlaerKetels  has  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  French  makers  of  the  “conte.” — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Robert  Hieguet.  Le  Peche  sans  Pardon. 

Bruxelles.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1933. 

— Noveli^s  seem  to  be  as  much  bewildered 
as  their  p)ersonages  by  the  complexities  and 
uncertainties  of  our  time.  They  Wretch 
probability  to  the  breaking  point  in  their 
effort  to  create  situations  which  concentrate 
in  the  lives  of  individuals  the  reigning  chaos. 
Readers  mu^  forget  the  impossibilities  of  the 
plot  to  enjoy  the  presentation  of  psychological 
cruxes.  Who  can  believe,  for  instance,  that 
any  government  would  intruA  to  the  private 
care  of  an  engineer  complete  maps  and  detailed 
plans  of  its  mo^  important  defensive  forti' 
fications?  Yet  M.  Hieguet  assumes  such  im' 
prudence,  and  expedls  us  to  be  no  more  con' 
cemed  about  it  than  he.  His  book  is  marked 
with  melodrama  in  the  beginning,  middle  and 
end.  In  the  opening  scene  we  have  a  young  man 
committing  suicide  in  the  house  of  his  bride' 
to-be,  a  few  moments  before  the  wedding. 
The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  intended  to  account 
for  this  extraordinary  performance.  The  epi- 
logue  is  entirely  unconvincing  and  had  better 
have  been  suppressed.  Yet  the  journal  of  the 
unhappy  hero  does  offer  incisive  psychological 
analyses  of  the  ^rain  of  contemporary  condi- 
tions  on  humanity.  By  way  of  contra^  and 
to  win  our  sympathetic  under^nding,  rich 
poetry  of  sentiment  and  nature  is  profusely 
^rewn  through  the  pages.  We  may,  perhaps 
conclude  with  the  author:  “11  y  a  dans  les  ames 
des  contradidtions  que  nulle  raison  n’expli- 
que.” — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Panait  I^rati.  La  Maison  Thuringer. 

Paris.  Rieder.  1933. 12  francs. — Without 

a  doubt  the  foreword  of  this,  the  sixth,  volume 
of  the  series  La  Vie  d' Adrien  Zografii  is  the 
mo^  intcre^ing  part.  The  description  of 
I^trati’s  struggle  to  ma^er  the  French  Ian- 
guage  at  the  in^igation  of  the  immortal  Ro' 
main  Rolland  is  witty  and  fascinating.  When 
Mrati  dies  this  fall  or  the  next  as  a  r^sult  of 
his  hr  advanced  tuberculosis,  as  he  claims  he 
will,  the  foreword  to  La  Maison  Thuringer 
will  con^itute  a  moA  valuable  source  for  his 
biographers. 
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lArati  is  a  poet;  the  poet  of  T^errantsoula 
and  Les  Chardons  du  Baragan,  and  he  should 
have  remained  the  poet  in  his  present  book. 
He  did  for  the  fir^  few  chapters,  giving  a 
delightful  description  of  life  in  a  Roumanian 
home.  The  later  chapters  are  so  evidently  in' 
fluenced  by  the  sociali^  Romain  Rolland  that 
the  poetry  of  I^rati  becomes  unfortunately 
di^rted  by  an  incongruous  laboritc  under* 
tone.  However,  the  ^ry  is  ^ill  lArati  and  in 
places  the  elusive  charm  of  his  ^yle  lightens 
the  heaviness  of  the  subjeeft  matter. — Pieter  H. 
Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Gu^ve  Kahn.  Terre  d'Israel  (Contes 

Juifs,  ae  scrie).  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1933. 

I  a  francs. — The  Father  of  Free  Verse  writes 
a  prose  which  is  often  pleasantly  akin  to 
poetry,  as  his  poetry  was  sometimes  puzzlingly 
close  to  prose.  This  second  collecflion  of  Jewish 
tales  is  divided  rather  evenly  between  Biblical 
themes  and  those  of  later  inspiration.  Kahn 
rarely  exerts  himself  to  build  up  what  is  com' 
monly  called  a  “good  ^ory,“  with  a  careful 
paying  out  of  a  cable  of  narrative  and  a  neat 
jerk  at  the  end.  But  he  is  a  ^ory -teller  as  well 
as  a  poet.  There  is  at  lea^  one  ^ory  in  the 
book  that  will  live — the  ^ory  of  Respha, 
mother  of  Saul's  horribly  murdered  sons, 
fighting  off  the  vultures  and  jackab  all  night 
long  and  dropping  dead  in  the  morning.  A 
man  who  can  see  a  scene  like  that  and  find 
words  adequate  to  reproduce  it,  is  a  great 
writer. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Jacques  de  Lacretelle.  Les  Hauls  Fonts. 

II.  Les  FiariQailles.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1933. 

15  franc.s. — The  second  volume  of  Les  Hauls 
Fonts  adds  another  important  French  novel 
to  an  illu^rious  scries.  In  Les  Fiangailles  the 
ftory  continues  from  the  point  where  the 
heroine,  Lise,  bereft  of  parents  and  fallen 
socially  by  the  forced  sale  of  the  ance^ral 
e^te,  seeks  to  e^ablish  herself  by  marriage. 
Ardent,  filled  with  pride  of  femily  and  love  for 
her  native  Vendee,  she  makes  advances  to  a 
local  youth  with  poetic  inclinations  and  to  an 
army  lieutenant.  Baffled  by  the  poet’s  con' 
sumptive  si^er  and  the  officer's  cruAy  “mar' 
raine,”  she  accepts  the  attentions  of  her 
mother's  former  admirer.  Abandoned,  faced 
with  approaching  motherhood,  she  finds 
refuge,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  with  her 
childhood  nurse.  Su^ined  intere^,  rapidity 
of  adtion,  excellent  scenes  of  the  lonely  low* 
lands,  an  unusual  group  of  secondary  figures 
give  added  evidence  of  the  powers  of  the 


author  of  Bonifas. — George  B.  Watts.  Da¬ 
vidson  College. 

•  Emma  Lambotte.  L’Aventureux.  Preface 
de  Maurice  des  Ombiaux.  Bruxelles.  Les 

Editions  de  Belgique.  1933. — Journeys  end . . . 
but  what  every  voyager  knows  is  that  long 
sea  trips  hold  many  dangers  for  true  and 
absent  lovers.  Madame  Lambotte  has  com¬ 
bined  ingeniously  a  travel-log  in  the  tropics 
with  the  sentimental  adventures  of  a  young 
widow  placed  by  chance  on  a  yacht  within 
the  influence  of  a  physician  of  eight  lucres’ 
experience.  He  mu^  have  been  an  A.  D. 
(Amoris  Do^or).  The  letters  of  a  faithful 
Dobbin,  waiting  in  Brussels,  are  all  but  power¬ 
less  before  the  intrepid  cunning  of  Don  Juan. 
Parts  of  the  book  read  like  paragraphs  cribbed 
from  some  Complete  Art  of  Sedudion.  Ovid 
seems  but  a  babe  in  swaddling  clothes  by 
comparison.  The  heroine’s  reactions,  confided 
to  her  private  diary,  are  amazingly  frank. 
An  accident  brings  the  denouement — which 
is  less  convincing — but  who  would  belie  a 
charming  proverb? — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Jean-Joe  Lauzach.  Mademoiselle  de  Ro- 
cauUon,  affranchie.  Paris.  Les  Ecrivains 

Associes.  1933.  12  francs. — A  young  lady 
sickens  of  the  oppression  of  her  ^tep-mother. 
She  runs  away  and  for  two  hundred  pages  has 
an  impossible  adventure.  Disguised  as  a  lad 
she  gets  a  job  as  a  light-house  keeper’s  assis¬ 
tant  on  the  Brittany  coait.  The  keeper  is  of 
course  an  ari^ocrat  ca^  off  by  his  family. 
He  trims  his  lanterns  and  washes  his  semi¬ 
nude  torso  for  months  without  suspeding 
that  he  is  awak.ning  the  fires  of  a  legitimate 
love  in  the  redrained  breads  of  the  young 
lad  his  assidant.  Revelation  finally  comes 
rather  confusedly,  but  effedively,  and  a  baby 
is  expeded  as  well  as  a  marriage  in  due  form. 
The  dory  is  slow  but  well-told  and  there  ate 
some  fine  pages  of  vigorous  prose  describing 
sea-scapes,  dorms,  and  the  weird  life  of  the 
light  house.  — Harry  Kurz.  Knox  College. 

•  Frangois  Mauriac.  Pelerins  de  Lourdes. 
Paris.  Plon.  1933.  7.50  francs. — This  is 

in  reality  a  devotional  work,  rather  than  a 
novel,  although  the  novel-form  is  faintly 
preserved  in  part.  The  tendency  of  such  books 
is  to  become  mucilaginous,  dicky  with  piety, 
an  inevitable  snare  and  one  which  even  a 
Jammes,  aside  from  his  poetry,  does  not  always 
escape.  M.  Mauriac  is  only  saved  by  his  fine 
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taAe  and  sincerity.  The  theme  is  the  readions 
of  a  pair  of  intellecfhials,  one  a  believer,  the 
other  skeptic  and  worldly,  in  the  presence  of 
the  miracles  of  Lourdes.  Not  dull  reading,  the 
book  will  doubtless  be  limited  in  its  appeal 
to  those  who  have  the  initial  ^th. — Samuel 
Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Jean  Meunier.  Le  Roman  de  VAbbe  ja' 
loux.  Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique, 

1933. — This  is  a  bold  thesis  novel,  written 
with  both  art  and  power.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  published  save  in  times  like  our  own  when 
all  conventions  are  subjeA  to  re'examination. 
Let  no  one  be  misled :  there  is  nothing  salacious 
here.  The  author  challenges  the  dodrine  of 
celibacy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  6nds  that 
it  cannot  be  held  absolute.  He  is  intensely 
serious  throughout.  The  characters  are  sym^ 
bols  and  at  one  critical  moment  their  acts  are 
beyond  human  power,  yet  they  are  always 
alive.  The  heroine,  half  gypsy,  believes  hrmly 
in  the  faith  of  her  ance^ors:  “La  mort  n'exi^e 
que  pour  ceux  qui  se  derobent  a  la  loi  impc' 
rieuse  de  la  vie.”  Amour  and  x'erite  are  one 
for  her.  The  hero,  half  Prote^ant,  is  by  turn 
weak  and  Arong;  he  is  in  the  grip  of  forces  of 
which  he  gains  slowly  a  clear  underdanding. 
Many  will  disapprove  the  book,  but  those 
to  whom  being  implies  unbiased  thinking  will 
not  condemn  it  unread  and  unpondered. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Eugene^  Montfort.  L'Evasion  Manquee. 

I  Paris.  Emile'Paul.  1933.  12  francs. — A 

Paris  bank  clerk  grows  weary  of  his  humdrum 
exigence  with  a  tyrannical  gcxxl  housekeeper 
of  a  wife,  shaves  off  his  beard,  puts  on  a  pair 

I  of  spectacles  and  a  sport  suit,  and  disappears. 
Three  months  of  bachelor  freedom  in  the  safe 
seclusion  of  the  next  arrondissement  convince 
him  that  the  frying  pan  of  matrimony  and 
dcsk'slavery  is  on  the  whole  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  dessicating  fire  of  loneliness 
and  idleness.  Still  in  his  impenetrable  dis' 
guise,  he  woos  and  wins  his  wife  again. — It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  absurd  plot, 
and  hard  to  find  a  novel  with  keener  psychology 
or  more  thrillingly  reali^ic  evocation  of  scenes 
and  places.  Montfort  could  make  an  in^ructive 
psychological  ^udy  out  of  Three  Blind  Mice. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Georges  Normandy.  Le  Chamier.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1928.  12  francs. — A  Aory 

of  the  Russian  revolution  of  1905.  Normandy 
writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  liberal  in' 
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tellecJtual  who  deplores  the  Bolshevik  revolu' 
tion  as  a  retrogression  toward  tsari^  imper' 
ialism  and  Asiatic  despotism.  The  principal 
charaefters  are  patriotic  indents,  aided  in  their 
efforts  for  reform  by  liberal  small  landowners 
and  intelligent  peasants.  The  proletariat  is  in 
the  baeJeground,  The  scene  is  Russia  in  the 
throes  of  the  war  with  Japan.  There  are  power' 
fill  descriptions  of  Russian  reverses  in  Man* 
churia  and  mismanagement  and  dishone^y  at 
home.  Especially  effe(Aive  are  the  accounts  of 
the  assassination  of  Plehve  and  of  Red 
Sunday.  The  book  ends  hopefully  as  a  general 
^rike  compels  the  tsar  to  call  a  Duma.  The 
reader  catches  a  note  of  somewhat  vague 
idealism. — Reed  Collier.  Holdenville,  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Maurice  Des  Ombiaux,  Liege  qui  bout. 

Bruxelles.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1932. 

15  Belgian  francs. — “L’hi^oire  de  Liege  e^ 
une  epopee  aupres  de  laquelle  I’Odyssee  ne 
serait  que  de  la  Saint'Jean,  si  Liege  avait  eu 
son  Homere,”  declares  M.  I>es  Ombiaux 
enthusiastically  and  he  has  tried  to  substantiate 
his  claim  in  a  number  of  novelized  chronicles. 
The  last,  Liege  qui  bout,  is  rather  more 
chronicle  and  less  novel  than  the  others,  but 
it  brings  its  share  of  episodes  defined  to 
illustrate  (in  every  sense)  the  manners  of 
fifteenth  century  Wallonia.  Turbulent  folk 
and  hard  b’vers  those  old  artisans  who  defended 
so  valiantly  the  rights  of  their  trade  unions 
against  would'be  usurpers,  lay  or  ecclesia^ical. 
The  Story  opens  in  Paradise  where  the  patron 
of  the  tipplers  of  Liege  has  juSt  arrived.  He 
flatters  himself  that  be  has  settled  all  disputes 
by  the  diplomacy  narrated  at  length  in  Le 
Joyau  de  la  Mitre  But  Saint  Peter  greets  him 
rudely:  “Eh!  quoi,  tu  es  aussi  un  de  ces  jobards 
qui  croient  que  la  paix  pourrait  un  jour  regner 
parmi  les  humains!”  And  terrestrial  history, 
then  and  now,  has  proved  the  saint  the  better 
prophet. — These  books  will  appeal  chiefly 
to  lovers  of  Rabelaisian  lore:  tenderfeet  be' 
ware! — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  EmeSt  Perochon.  Barberine  des  Genets. 

Paris.  Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — This  is 

an  exceedingly  mov^g  and  well  told  tale  of 
the  uprising  in  the  Vendee  during  the  Stormy 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.  Technically, 
it  classifies  as  an  historical  novel,  but  it  is  ^r 
from  being  a  cloak  and  sword  romance.  The 
protagonists  here  are  the  village  commoners, 
arrayed  against  one  another  according  as  their 
S3nnpathies  happened  to  be  with  the  Patriots 
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of  Paris  or  with  the  dethroned  Louis:  the 
Blues  again^  the  Whites,  the  “Brigands'” 
again^  the  “Patauds.”  On  the  one  hand, 
“Vive  la  nation!  Vive  la  libertel”  On  the 
other,  “Vive  la  rehgion!  A  has  la  milice!” 
Running  through  this  turbulent  scene  is  a 
love  ^ry  of  unusual  delicacy,  charmingly 
related.  There  is  witchcraft  and  a  spell  about 
the  lovers,  he  a  Catholic  Royalist,  she  a  Pa' 
triot.  The  end  is  tragic  and  my^rious.  There 
is  one  passage  toward  the  close  which  might 
be  compared  in  beauty  to  the  Song  of  Songs. 
The  reader  who  does  not  care  for  the  ordinary 
hi^orical  romance  will  like  this  one;  it  is  dif- 
ferent.  The  language,  however,  may  prove 
something  of  a  barrier.  It  is  provincial  French 
of  the  period,  and  much  of  it  is  diredtly  out 
of  Rabelais.  The  book,  to  conclude,  is  a  flaw' 
less  thing  in  its  kind. — Samuel  Putnam.  New 
York  City. 

•  Immanuel  Robin.  Catherine  Pecq.  Paris. 
Plon.  1933.  15:  francs. — There  are  two 

kinds  of  conflict  from  which  drama  arises; 
conflic^t  between  the  individual  and  society, 
and  conflict  of  the  individual  with  himself. 
MoA  drama  arises  from  and  contains  both. 
M.  Immanuel  Robin  has  failed  to  make  use 
of  either  kind.  With  an  eye  for  detail,  he 
places  his  microscope  at  things  and  incidents 
which  neither  affeeft  the  behavior  of  the 
charaefters  nor  have  any  other  sort  of  im- 
portance. 

Catherine,  18,  daughter  of  a  moderately 
well-tcKJo  farmer  in  the  Ardennes,  suddenly 
flnds  herself  in  love  with  her  former  school' 
mate  Richy,  a  penniless  youth  who  works 
at  bricklaying.  Her  father  opposes  the  mar' 
n'age,  and  a  druggie  ensues  which  is  terminated 
by  the  accidental  death  of  the  young  man. 
Catherine  leaves  for  Beaumont,  where  she 
ekes  out  a  meager  living  doing  odd  jobs  of 
housework.  She  foils  in  love  with  Franco,  a 
care'free  chap,  but  marries  Beuton.  She  is 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  her  lover 
disappears.  Catherine  rears  two  daughters, 
who  obtain  positions,  and  things  are  going 
well.  Then  one  day  Franco  appears,  and  with 
the  bnefeA  of  salutations  commands  Catherine 
to  gather  a  few  belongings  and  come  with  him. 
It  appears  that  Catherine  has  found  happiness 
at  1^. — Isacque  Graeber.  Brooklyn. 

•  Romain  Rolland.  L'Ame  enchantee  (qua' 
tri^e  partie;  VAnnonciatrice.  Tome  I; 

La  mort  d'un  monde).  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
I933'  15  francs. — As  an  indidtment  of  society. 
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PAme  enchantee  has  grown  bitterer  and  bit- 
terer.  In  this  penultimate  volume,  the  generous 
and  ^ubbom  Annette  and  her  even  more  Aub' 
bom  if  not  more  generous  son  Marc  druggie 
pathetically  and  terribly  in  the  po^t'war  maeb 
^rom;  and  though  this  seAion  of  their  life 
hiAory  ends  with  wedding  bells,  the  bells 
jangle  ominously.  This  comment  is  typed  after 
the  announcement  of  the  final  volume  but 
before  the  reviewer  has  seen  it.  As  noveli* 
(we  notice  that  a  prominent  French  critic  rc' 
marked  recently  that  Rolland  is  not  a  noveliA 
at  all)  the  author  has  aroused  in  us  an  intcreA 
in  the  outcome  which  only  the  arrival  of  the 
final  volume  can  satisfy.  But  as  prophecy, 
another  volume  is  not  needed.  The  message 
has  been  spoken,  and  whatever  follows  will 
merely  repeat  it. — R.  T.  H. 

•  J.  H.  Rosny  jeune.  Papillons  de  T^uit  de 

Paris.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1933.  15  francs. — 

A  Paris  working  girl  longs  for  romance  to 
brighten  her  drab  exigence.  Other  characters 
are  her  fille  de  joie  chum,  a  wealthy  man  of 
affairs,  and  his  vengeful  employe  and  con¬ 
fidant.  The  reader  learns  something  of  cafe 
life,  of  a  large  check,  of  certain  Russian  emi¬ 
gres,  of  an  attempt  at  seduction,  and,  as  deus 
ex  machina,  of  a  totally  unsuspected  father 
for  the  heroine,  who  has  remained  innocent 
but  has  grown  wiser.  The  prominent  char¬ 
acters  have  a  degree  of  vividness,  and  the 
dialogue  is  sprightly  and  amusing.  Good  for 
an  evening’s  entertainment. — Reed  Collier. 
Holdenville,  Oklahoma. 

•  Charles  SilveAre.  L'Orage  sur  la  Maison. 

Paris.  Plon.  1933.  la  francs. — In  his 

numerous  novels  dealing  with  country  life 
SilveAre  has  firmly  e^bUshed  his  reputation. 
With  dramatic  in^inCt  and  good  ta^e  he  has 
created  many  ^riking  characters,  some  of  whom 
remind  the  reader  of  those  of  Balzac.  The 
central  figure  in  his  lateA  work  is  Patrice  dcs 
Pradiers,  septuagenary  landholder,  kindly  and 
truAing,  whose  every  effort  is  for  the  comfort 
of  his  consumptive  son,  hero  of  Verdun.  Quite 
unknown  to  him  a  ^torm  is  gathering  over  the 
family  home.  His  son’s  war-time  friend  in  whom 
the  old  gentleman  has  full  confidence  and  whom 
he  would  gladly  have  married  to  his  daughter, 
is  a  traitor,  having  tempted  his  friend’s  lovely 
wife.  For  his  adventures  he  bespoils  his  invalid 
mother  who  accepts  financial  aid  from  del 
Pradiers.  Ju.^  as  die  couple  are  on  the  point 
of  leaving  all  behind,  comes  word  of  the  death 
of  the  consumptive.  A  powerful  ending  to  a 
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gripping  narrative,  told  with  force  and  ar^  documentation;  his  *ylc  is  6uent  and  sweet, 
ti^ry. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College.  saccharine  in  faA,  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is 

.  moved  by  his  plot,  a  trite  plot  it  is  true,  yet 

•  Theodore  Valensi.  lasmina.  Paris.  Mer^  poignant  in  its  simplicity  since  it  is  the  eternal 
cure  Universel.  1932.  15  francs.  This  ^ory  of  thwarted  love.  Box  office  receipts  and 

Arab  novel  is  popular,  as  witness  the  fadt  that  book  sales  prove  abundantly  that  many  find 

an  elaborate  film  was  made  from  it  and  that  Valensfs  treatment  convincing, 
it  is  now  in  its  second  edition.  The  author, 

who  has  other  exotic  novels  to  his  credit,  is  a  engrossing  speculation  to 

lawyer  of  parts  and  a  member  of  the  Chamber  imagine  how  other  writers,  from  Flaubert  to 

of  Deputies.  Bom  in  Tunis,  he  knows  the  Martin  du  Card,  would  have  handled  this 

world  of  Islam  and  his  book  is  full  of  accurate  ^ory. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


BOOKS  IN  GERMAN 

(For  other  bool{s  in  German,  see  *'Head'Liners") 

•  Hans  Franke.  Vogelruf  und  Vogelsang,  the  various  periods  of  glaciation.  The  racial 
Ein  Wanderbuch.  Leipzig  und  Vienna,  and  linguiAic  composition  of  the  present  popu' 


Franz  Deuticke.  1933.  2.20  marks. — This  use' 
fill  little  book  contains  a  maximum  of  informa' 
tion  in  a  minimum  of  space,  chiefly  on  the 
songs  and  calls  of  birds,  but  also  telling  some' 
thing  of  the  appearance,  haunts  and  habits 
of  each  species.  It  can  be  unreservedly  recom' 
mended  to  the  bird'lover  who  goes  to  Europe. 
—Margaret  M.  >^ice.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

t  Fritz  Machatschek.  Enzyf{lopddie  der  Erd' 
l(unde.  Europa  aJs  Games.  1929.  6  and 
8.50  marks. — Emyf{lopddie  der  Erdl^finde.  Ldn' 
da}tunde  von  Mitteleuropa.  Leipzig.  Franz 
Deuticke.  1925.  20  marks. — In  Europa  als 
Games  Professor  Machatschek  supplies  the 
general  physical  and  historical  introdudtion  to 
the  eight  volumes  in  the  Emy]{lopddie  which 
deal  with  various  subdivisions  of  the  con' 
tinent  of  Europe.  The  material  on  ^rudhire 
and  configuration  is  accessible  elsewhere  and 
in  English  but  that  on  European  man  is  new 
in  geographical  works.  We  learn  of  the  move' 
ments  of  paleolithic  and  neolithic  men  and  of 
the  synchronization  of  these  movements  with 


lation  is  explained  in  terms  of  movement,  flow 
and  interpenetration.  The  sections  on  mining 
industry  and  transportation  are  the  same  as 
one  might  find  in  any  economic  geography. 

The  general  plan  of  Ldnder}{unde  von  Mittel' 
europa  is  much  like  that  employed  by  Schmie' 
der  in  his  volumes  on  North  and  South  Amer' 
ica.  Naturally,  however  the  examination  of 
the  regions  of  Central  Europe  is  in  much 
greater  detail  than  that  of  the  regions  of  North 
America  since  the  areas  involved  are  hardly 
comparable  in  size.  The  author,  of  necessity, 
considers  the  political  pidture  in  Central 
Europe.  This  he  seems  to  do  dispassionately 
and  without  prejudice. — C.  W.  Thornthwaite. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Oscar  Schmieder.  Emyl^lopddie  der  Erd' 
l^nde.  Ldnderl(unde  Sudamerii{as.  1932. 
20  marks. — Oscar  Schmieder.  Enzy\lopddie  der 
Erdl(unde.  Ldnderl^nde  }Jprdamerii{as.  VereP 
nigte  Stouten  und  Canada.  1933.  Leipzig. 
Franz  Deuticke. — Perhaps  no  German  geog' 
rapher  is  better  prepared  to  write  of  the  Amer' 
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ican  hemisphere  than  Oscar  Schmieder. 
Trained  under  Hettner,  in  Heidelburg,  he  did 
his  6r^  regional  work  in  Spain  and  Chile. 
After  the  war  he  went  to  the  Argentine  where 
he  secured  a  professorship  in  geography  and 
meteorology  in  the  University  of  Cordoba, 
and  during  his  several  years  of  residence  there 
he  traveled  and  Audied  widely  in  Argentina 
and  in  the  Bolivian  puna.  In  1925  he  became 
Professor  of  Geography  in  the  University  of 
California  and  during  the  succeeding  five 
years  he  traveled  extensively  throughout  much 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  familiar- 
ized  himself  with  the  literature  of  the  subje(^t. 
He  spent  one  summer  teaching  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  now  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kiel. 

Ldnderl^nde  }^ordameri}{as  considers  only 
the  Anglo-American  area,  the  portion  of 
North  America  which  is  the  Latin  culture 
realm  and  which  includes  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  the  Weit  Indies  being  reserved 
for  a  later  book.  LdnderMjinde  Sudamerikas 
considers  the  area  south  of  the  i^hmus  of 
Panama.  These  books  were  developed  and 
expanded  from  lec^tures  given  by  Professor 
Schmieder  before  his  classes  in  the  vanous 
Universities  with  which  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated. 

Both  books  display  the  same  pattern  in  the 
treatment  of  subjed:  matter.  In  each  case  the 
fird  concern  is  to  introduce  the  area  in  its  con¬ 
tinental  dimensions.  General  fads  of  drudure, 
rch'ef,  land  forms,  climate  and  vegetation  are 
integrated  to  cdablish  the  setting  into  which 
the  general  fads  of  human  settlement  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  are  articulated. 

Beyond  this  each  continental  area  is  divided 
into  natural  regions.  It  is  shown  how  the  suc¬ 
cessions  of  peoples  and  cultures  in  these  regions 
have  produced  unique  qualities  in  each.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  United  States  has  been  sub- 
jeded  to  the  mod  penetrating  scrutiny. — 
C.  W.  Thomthwaite.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  W.  Guyer.  PeUalozzi.  Frauenfeld. 

Huber.  1932.  marks. — Pedaloza",  the 
great  German-Swiss  pedagogue  of  Italian  ex- 
tradion,  that  curious  blend  of  Socrates,  Rous¬ 
seau  and  Toldoy  who  was  the  friend  of  Fichte, 
Humboldt  and  Mme  de  Stael;  the  incompe¬ 
tent  organizer  and  disciplinarian  who  was  a 
giant  of  perseverance  and  good-will;  the 
originator  of  work-schools,  objed-lessons, 
calidhenics;  the  man  whose  life  of  frudration 
and  success  reads  like  a  novel  and  was  adually 


made  into  a  novel,  Wilhelm  Schafer's  Lebem- 
tag  eines  Menschenfreundes — Pedalozzi  has 
given  the  commentators  no  pause. 

Now  he  has  received  his  niche,  numbered 
74  to  76,  in  the  splendid  colledion  of  Swiss 
monographs  and  reprints  entitled  Die  Schweiz 
im  deutschen  Geiftesleben,  appearing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  deserving  biographer  of  Kel¬ 
ler  and  Meyer,  Harry  Maync,  professor  in 
Berne  and  Marburg.  The  high  expedations 
raised  by  every  new  number  of  this  series  are 
not  disappointed  by  the  volume  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Dr.  Guyer's  book,  written  in  an 
engaging  dyle,  is  a  searching  and  original 
piece  of  work.  In  contrad  to  the  conventional 
approach,  Dr.  Guyer  designates  the  Abend' 
itunde  eines  Einsiedlers,  1780,  as  the  complete 
programme,  the  Schtt'dnengesang,  1826,  as  the 
final  re-datement  of  Pedalozzi’s  pedagogical 
sydem;  while  the  T^achforschungen,  1787,  the 
Methode,  1800,  and  the  latter  part  of  Gertrud, 
1801,  are  interpreted  as  symptoms  of  a  curious 
self-edrangement,  on  a  level  with  the  “disas¬ 
trously  successful”  scholadic  mill  of  Yverdon 
on  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel.  The  essence  of 
Pedalozzi  is  found  in  what  he  calls  “die 
nachsteBeziehung,”t.e.,the  mydical  proximity 
of  God.  Life  on  this  plane  graces  human 
exidence  with  an  environment  conducive  to 
its  mission.  Without  God,  man  sinks  to  the 
animal-level  where  with  all  his  abilities  he 
cannot  hope  to  become  more  than  a  “brain- 
bead,”  a  “fid-bead,”  or  a  “heart-bead.” 

After  the  undue  emphasis  placed  by  other 
critics,  such  as  Natorp,  on  Pedalozzi’s 
methodology  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  find 
Dr.  Guyer  dressing  the  religious  personality. 
My  only  regret  is  that  he  has  not  had  the  daring 
to  recognize  the  bulk  of  Pedalozzi’s  theoretical 
effusions  for  what  they  are,  a  mass  of  un- 
digeded  material  drawn  from  Kant  and  Fichte. 
Another  objedion  is  that  Dr.  Guyer  should 
undertake  the  appraisal  of  a  pedagogical 
sydem  without  realizing  its  technical  char- 
ader:  psychology  providing  the  means  for  the 
realization  of  an  ethical  goal.  This  accounts 
for  the  failure  to  didinguish  between  psycho¬ 
logical  datements  of  fad,  which  arc  open  to 
scientific  proof  or  refutation,  and  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  goal,  which  is  an  ad 
of  moral  volition. — Frederic^  L.  Pfeiffer.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

•  Dr.  R.  Borowan.  Was  id  Kultur.^  Graz. 

Lcykam.  1932. — Dr.  Borowan  begins  his 
extraordinary  volume,  auspiciously  enough, 
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with  Tylor’s  famous  definition  of  culture. 
This  is  followed  by  other  definitions,  until 
one  is  under  the  impression  that  the  author 
is  preparing  to  treat  modem  civilization  rather 
than  specifically  examine  the  anthropologic's 
concept  of  culture.  The  firC  two  chapters  of 
definitions  are  followed  by  seventeen  chapters 
which  have  a  final  word  or  two  to  say  about 
such  small  matters  as  Science,  Religion,  The 
State,  and  Art,  for  example. 

Gently  winding  its  way  through  the  maze 
of  subjedls  treated  is  a  sort  of  Hegelian  theory. 
The  beC  that  each  culture  produces  is  saved  to 
be  handed  on  to  other  cultures  toward  a  human 
ideal;  nothing  good  is  loC. 

No  more  wrong-headed  notion  can  be  en¬ 
tertained  in  the  field  of  culture.  The  notion  has 
its  roots  in  evolutionary  Cages  rather  than  in 
hiCorical  continuity.  It  takes  no  account  of 
hiCorical  drift.  \\^erc,  for  example,  have 
we  the  highly  infledional  languages,  once 
regarded  as  very  good?  Or  does  the  drift  away 
from  inflexion  in  modem  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guages  show  that  inflection  was  not  so  good 
after  all?  One  might  say  for  Dr.  Borowan’s 
queCion  that  whatever  culture  is,  it  cannot 
be  Cudied  without  hiCorical  perspective. — 
Ch.  F.  Voegelin.  Yale  University. 

t  A.  Gattermann.  Charal^^spiegel  der 
Deutschen  in  Oiterreich  und  im  Reich. 
Wie  seit  1 50  Jahren  Reichsdeutsche  und  OCer- 
reicher  einander  sehen.  Krems.  A.  Gattermann. 
5.00  marks. — The  purpose  of  the  editor  in 
collecting  and  presenting  the  great  number 
of  opinions  of  either  Germans  on  AuCria,  or 
AuCrians  on  Germany,  was  to  further  the 
mutual  underCanding  between  the  two 
peoples,  who  are  closely  related  to  each  other 
by  race,  language,  and  a  long  common  hiCory. 
B^inning  with  Nicolai,  and  including  among 
many  others,  Goethe,  Grillparzer,  Lenau,  Heb- 
bcl,  Billroth,  Hindenburg,  Hauptmann,  the 
editor  puts  before  us  a  variety  of  verdicts 
which  range  from  utter  lack  of  sympathy  to 
cnthusiaCic  praise.  Only  in  one  point  there 
seems  to  be  but  little  divergence  of  opinion: 
that  the  AuCrian  woman  is  a  lovely  specimen 
of  her  sex. 

The  central  problem  of  the  book  is  the 
queCion,  whether  or  not  the  spirit  of  na¬ 
tionalism,  the  idea  that  all  Germans  belong 
together,  will  be  Crong  enough  to  overcome 
the  exicing  differences  in  character,  in  reli¬ 
gion,  and  hiCorical  development  during  the 
laC  century.  Gattermann's  work  answers  it  in 
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the  affirmative.  In  the  material  presented  here, 
the  unffivorable  criticisms  become  less  acute 
as  modem  times  are  approached,  and  the 
common  qualities  of  the  two  brother  nations 
are  Cressed  more  than  the  differences.  The 
AuCrians  are  being  recognized  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  counterpart  of  the  northern  Germans, 
both  of  whom  are  needed  to  bring  out  what 
is  beC  in  the  German  character. 

The  present  Crained  pohtical  relations 
between  Germany  and  AuCria  make  this 
very  readable  book  of  especial  intereC  and 
opportuneness. — A.  £.  So^ol.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  E.  Gunther  Griindel.  Die  Sendung  der 

Jungen  Generation.  Munchen.  C.  H. 

Beck.  1933. — After  vividly  calling  to  mind 
the  origin  of  the  present  young  generation  of 
Germany,  Griindel  classifies  it  according  to 
its  common  sufferings:  War,  Hunger,  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Inflation  and  Depression.  He  then  sur¬ 
veys  cultural  and  pohtical  conditions  at  the 
dawn  of  the  era  which  is  to  belong  to  this 
young  Germany,  and  concludes  that  a  German 
revolution  is  necessary,  a  revolution  rebuild¬ 
ing  Germany  so  thoroughly  in  all  phases  that 
the  new  CruCture  will  prove  a  firm  foundation 
for  succeeding  centuries.  The  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  such  a  revolution,  expected  to  take 
place  in  the  forties  of  this  century,  is  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  young  generation.  With  Cirring 
words  he  urges  his  generation  to  prepare  with 
holy  zeal  for  its  mission.  Briefly:  “The  times 
are  out  of  joint  and  we  are  bom  to  set  them 
right.” 

Young  Germany  has  found  a  brilliant 
apologiC.  To  read  Griindel’s  book  will  mean 
to  judge  Germany  more  intelligently  and, 
therefore,  less  bitterly.  A  French  translation 
was  very  frivorably  received  by  the  French 
Press. — Karl  J.  Arndt.  Hartwick  College, 
Oneonta,  New  York. 

•  Bruno  Nelissen  Hakcn.  Stempelchroni^. 

Hamburg.  Hanseatische  VerlagsanAalt. 

1932.  2.50  marks. — “Am  Eingang  eines  Mu¬ 
seums  ^eht  zu  lesen:  Fur  Menschen  30  pf. 
Fur  Erwerbslose  und  Kinder  1 5  pf.” 

This  museum  tariff  is  the  challenging  motto 
of  Haken’s  ^udy  of  the  unemployment  problem 
in  Germany.  The  book  itself  is  a  collection  of 
notes  on  the  behavior  of  the  unemployed, 
dozens  and  hundreds  of  short  items,  grotesque 
and  pathetic,  desolate  and  tragic.  Here  is  one 
of  the  milder  cases:  “Noch  nach  einem  Jahr 
seit  seiner  Entlassung  sieht  man  einen  friihe- 
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ren  Tank  wart  Abend  fur  Abend  an  dieser 
Tank^elle  vorbeigehen,  heimiich,  niemand 
soil  ihn  sehen.  Aber  er  geht  ganz  langsam 
vorbei  und  sieht  alles,  womit  er  friiher  gear' 
beitet  hat.” 

But  though  the  book  has  the  air  of  a  mere 
series  of  anecdotes,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  work  of 
terribly  earned  propaganda.  Its  motto  has  the 
kernel  of  the  situation:  The  millions  of  unem- 
ployed  are  not  “Menschen.”  In  their  own  eyes 
and  in  those  of  others  they  are  something  less 
and  something  worse,  dispirited,  degraded  and 
dangerous.  Something  mu^  be  done,  if  Get' 
many  is  to  be  saved  from  moral  ruin.  From  the 
final  chapter: 

“Arbeit  urn  jeden  Preis!  .  .  .  Die  grossen 
Fragen  unserer  Aussen-  und  Innenpolitik  sind 
befriedigend  er^  zu  losen,  wenn  diese  Frage 
geloA  worden  iA!  .  .  .  Arbeit  als  letztes, 
einziges  Hilfsmittel,  weil  nur  der  Mangel  an 
Arbeit  das  Volk  in  diesen  furchtbaren  Zus- 
tand  der  Lethargie  gebracht  hat.  .  — 

R.  T.  H. 

•  K.  K.  Kawakami.  Japan  spricht!  Der 
chinesisch'japanische  Konflil(t.  Wien.  W. 

Braumiiller.  1933.  5  marks. — Mr.  Kawakami’s 
shrewd  and  temperate  ^tements  of  Japan's 
case  in  matters  of  international  pohey  have 
been  appearing  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
English,  and  several  of  them  have  been  trans' 
lated  into  other  languages.  This  book  is  a 
translation  of  Japan  Speaks  on  the  Sino' 
Japanese  Crisis,  published  la^  year  by  Mac' 
millan.  The  preface  quotes  as  J^ew  Tori{  Times 
editorial  of  la^  year  in  which  surprise  was 
expressed  that  Japan’s  side  of  this  difference 
has  not  had  adequate  publicity.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  has  not  been  the  fault  of  induArious 
and  loyal  Mr.  Kawakami. — *** 

•  Dr.  Robert  von  Keller.  Freiheitsgarantien 
fur  Person  und  Eigentum  im  Mittelalter. 

Heidelberg.  Carl  Winter.  1933. — Documents 
of  the  nth,  12th  and  13th  centuries  contain 
^tements  by  feudal  lords  granting  freedom 
from  dues  and  services  to  their  subjedts. 
During  this  penod  of  history  the  cities 
secured  the  privileges  of  accumulating  prop' 
erty  and  of  disposing  of  it  without  the 
lord's  interference.  Serfs  who  managed  to 
escape  from  the  manor  to  the  city,  and  h'ved 
there  a  year  and  a  day  without  recapture  by 
their  feudal  lords,  were  forever  free  from  dues 
and  services. 

These  guarantees  of  freedom  increase  in 
number  and  cover  a  wider  scope  during  the 
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13th  century.  The  market-places  in  cities  were 
no  longer  required  to  pay  dues,  while  in  all 
we^m  Europe,  in  response  to  political,  eaxi' 
omic,  and  religious  motivations,  the  people 
secured  greater  freedom  from  their  feudal 
lords. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  reference  work  for 
the  inveAigation  of  the  origins  of  freedom  and 
equality.  It  contains  an  extensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy. — Frederick  L.  Ryan.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Gerhard  Kittel.  Die  Judenfrage.  Stuttgart. 

W.  Kohlhammer.  1933.  1.20  marks. — In 

this  seventy-page  discussion  Professor  Kittel 
of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  in  Tiibingen  is 
less  radical  and  more  tolerant  than  the  present 
chancellor  in  his  pubh'c  utterances  or  Fritsch 
in  his  Handbuch  der  Judenfrage.  He  makes 
something  of  a  case  for  a  real  problem  as  frr 
as  Germany  is  concerned  by  citing  in^ances  of 
the  predominance  of  Jews  in  the  professions, 
e.g.,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  lawyers  in  Berlin 
and  ninety  per  cent  of  the  assi^nts  in  certain 
large  city  and  tote  clinics.  Of  the  four  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problem  which  he  suggeto,  he 
discusses  at  great  length  “Fremdlingschaft,” 
a  word  intended  to  qualify  the  totus  of  the 
Jew  as  a  gue^  and  to  indicate  his  position  in 
the  political,  intelledual  and  professional  life 
of  the  community.  If  he  is  far  from  being  bb- 
eral  and  convincing  in  his  views,  he  writes 
without  animosity. — Mathilde  Steckelberg. 
We^em  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

•  Friedrich  Sieburg.  Es  werde  Deutschland. 

Frankfurt.  Societatsverlag.  1933.  6.50 

marks. — A  colledtion  of  refledtions,  medita¬ 
tions,  aphorisms  concerning  the  German 
“fate.”  It  is  an  inner  dialogue  between  two 
different  Germans,  within  the  author  himself. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  liberal,  open- 
minded,  scholarly  and  cosmopolitan  gentle¬ 
man,  who  squirms  under  the  hardness  of  the 
nationaliAic  movement,  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  the  patriot  and  soldier  who  loves 
“Deutschland  iiber  alles,  iiber  alles  in  der 
Welt,”  and  juAifies  the  sacrifice  of  individual 
bberty  and  bourgeois  culture  by  the  necessity 
of  rallying  all  forces  in  a  national  unity.  He 
sees  in  this  process  the  beginning  of  a  new 
civilization  connected  with  the  induArial 
revolution  and  colledtivism  of  our  age,  which 
has  forced  its  necessity  on  Germany  before  it 
will  grip  other  nations  bkewise.  The  sincere 
search  for  meaning  and  the  condemnation  of  any 
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purely  rcadtionary  tendency  raise  the  book 
above  the  level  of  a  mere  defense  of  the 
present  regime. — GuStav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Oswald  Spengler.  Jahre  der  Entschcidung. 

Miinchen.  C.  H.  Beck.  1933. — ^This  short 
volume  forms  the  fir^  part  of  Spenglcr’s 
projedled  ^udy  of  modem  civilization,  Deutsche 
land  und  die  weltgeschlichtliche  Entwicl{lung. 
It  has  been  published  separately  because  it  is 
a  self'Contained  unit  and  because  it  deals  with 
problems  which  the  author  considers  of  im' 
perative  signi6cance. 

In  his  famous  Untergang  des  Abendlandes 
Spengler  prophesied  that  we^m  civilization 
was  doomed  because,  like  other  cultures  of  the 
pa^,  it  had  exhau^d  its  vital  spirit.  He  now 
offers  a  philosophical  epilogue  amplifying  this 
jeremiad.  The  “Decline  of  the  We^“  is  inevi' 
table,  but  the  form  of  the  cata^rophe  remains 
undetermined.  It  may  be  greatly  ha^ened  or 
greatly  delayed  by  the  ^tesmanship  of  the 
decade,  for  the  WeA  has  halted  at  the  cross' 
roads  faced  by  “the  deciding  years.” 

The  basic  evil  rotting  the  soul  of  we^em 
culture  Spengler  identifies  as  the  growth  of 
the  democratic  idea,  with  its  logical  sequence 
of  liberalism,  socialism,  communism  and  boh 
shevism.  Nursed  on  these  insidious  dogmas 
the  urban  proletariat  has  grown  selfish,  unpa' 
triotic  and  pacifi^ic,  and  is  imposing  upon 
western  society  the  ruinous  ideals  of  equality, 
fair  play,  happiness,  peace.  This  triumph  of 
“slave  morality,”  this  “White  Revolution” 
will  deliver  the  world  into  the  hands  of  the 
colored  peoples  in  the  “Colored  Revolution” 
which  already  darkens  the  future.  The  only 
salvation  for  the  Whites  is  to  oppose  their 
doom  with  heroic  pessimism,  and  po^pone  it 
by  reviving  the  spirit  of  Prussianism,  ».e.,  the 
ideals  of  military  virtue  and  dedication  to 
the  ^ate  (for  the  men)  and  dome^ic  duties 
and  large  families  (for  the  women). 

The  appositeness  of  such  conclusions,  in 
view  of  contemporary  developments  in  Get' 
many,  can  hardly  escape  the  mo^  casual 
reader,  although  the  manuscript  was  prepared 
in  1929.  Discounting  political  considerations, 
however,  Jahre  der  Entschcidung  remains  a 
brilliant  and  savage  diagnosis  of  present  social 
maladies  and  future  ills,  written  with  all 
S  p  e  n  g  1  e  r’s  glamorous  erudition.  — Geoffrey 
Bruun.  New  York  University. 

•  Willy  Stiewe.  So  sieht  uns  die  Welt. 

Deutschland  im  Bild  der  Auslandspresse. 
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Berlin.  Deutsche  Rundschau.  1933. — A  group 
of  German  joumalfats  who  were  anxiously 
preoccupied  with  what  the  world  was  think' 
ing  of  Germany  (the  book  was  compiled  a 
short  time  before  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Hitlerites)  have  brought  together  with  ap' 
propriate  comment  a  hundred  picitures  of  Ger' 
many  carried  by  the  foreign  press.  There  are 
a  few  cartoons,  but  the  compilers  are  chiefly 
intere^ed  in  photographs,  as  likely  to  be  more 
honeA  and  objedtive.  Of  course  photographs 
can  be  faked  and  retouched,  as  the  compilers 
have  no  difficulty  in  showing.  And  even  when 
they  are  hone^,  they  can  be  labeled  so  as  to 
misinform.  The  general  trend  of  the  foreign 
press,  if  we  are  to  believe  this  selection  of 
pictures,  has  been  to  represent  CJermany  as 
belligerent,  tricky  and  dangerous.  But  photO' 
graphs  which  are  even  complimentary  to  the 
Germans  are  not  lacking,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  bitterness  which  animates  the  grew' 
some  collections  of  the  Paris  Crapouillot,  for 
example.  Besides  the  running  comment  on  the 
pictures,  there  are  amusing  but  not  particularly 
significant  essays  on  what  the  French,  the 
British,  the  Italians,  the  Americans,  think  of 
the  Germans.!  The  whole  tone  of  the  bexjk  is 
conciliatory:  It  was  compiled,  as  we  said 
above,  before  the  advent  of  the  Hitlerites.— 

•  Erwin  Wexberg.  Arbeit  und  Gemein' 
schaft.  Leipzig.  Hurzel.  1932.  4  and  5.50 
marks. — The  author  of  Individual  Psycholo^, 
a  Systematic  Exposition,  1931,  here  deals  at 
length  with  one  of  the  themes  previously 
sketched.  One  fancies  that  in  discussing  Labor 
and  Society  the  author  might  find  in  each  un' 
employed  person  of  today  a  whole  beaker  full 
of  symptoms,  ah’ve  and  jumping. 

The  hi^orical  development  of  labor  acitivity 
and  of  the  joy  of  work  are  topics  forming  the 
portals  through  which  we  enter  the  primary 
discussion — the  psychopathology  of  labor. 
Symptoms  are  described  and  psycdaological 
remedies  for  psychopathic  attitudes  toward 
labor  are  proposed  for  the  compulsion  neurosis, 
the  ncuraAhenic,  the  unsuccessful  optimi^, 
the  hypochondriac  and  the  criminal. 

The  closing  chapter  is  a  psychological  treat' 
ment  of  an  education  program  in  the  intere^ 
of  labor.  Excessive  eagerness  for  superexceh 
lence  often  results  in  a  disintegrating  dis' 
couragement.  The  necessary  readjustments 
in  a  machine  age  produce  a  whole  li^  of 
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psychological  tangles  which  deserve  the 
mo^  pain^king  attention  of  the  speciali^. 

For  the  fir^t  time  in  the  modem  age  an 
almo^  universal  social  ailment  has  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  psychoanaly^  myriads  of 
patients  whose  reh’ef  mu^  be  gained  through 
well  planned  economic  readjuAments.  The 
social  scientist  is  now  required  to  offer  a 
truly  “applied  psychology,”  Our  author  goes 
so  far  as  to  prescribe  the  very  words  to  be 
used  in  setting  children  right  in  their  attitudes 
toward  work. — H.  L.  Latham.  Pleasant  Hill, 
Ohio. 

•  Willy  Andreas.  Deutschland  vor  der 
Reformation.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Ver- 
lagS'An^lt.  193a.  14  marks. — Here  is  hi^ory 
in  its  broaden  sense — political,  social,  econ¬ 
omic,  cultural — and  each  division  of  it  handled 
with  a  high  degree  of  scholarly  thoroughness 
and  obje<flivity.  It  presents  a  comprehensive 
piefture  of  a  nation's  life  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
upheaval.  In  showing  that  internal  conditions 
naturally  called  for  reform,  the  author  is  some¬ 
times  inclined  to  overemphasize  the  shadows, 
although  he  frankly  admits  that  in  certain 
spheres  of  ecclesia^ical  affairs  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  today  whether  lights  or  shadows 
prevailed.  German  critics  have  compared  Willy 
Andreas  with  Jakob  Burckhardt,  the  hi^orian 
of  the  Renaissance.  Certain  it  is  that  both  of 
them  write  for  the  cultured  reader,  not  for 
the  one  who  seeks  introdudtory  works;  and 
both  of  them  support  erudition  and  the  ability 
to  recreate  an  epoch  with  a  marvelous  command 
of  language.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  source 
material  and  quite  another  to  ma^er  and 
marshal  it  so  effectively  as  our  Heidelberg 
hi^orian  does.  And  such  brilliant  characteriza¬ 
tions,  notably  those  of  Maximilian  I,  and  Para¬ 
celsus,  which  reveal  the  arti^  as  well  as  the 
hi^orian!  The  author’s  deep  under^nding 
and  amazingly  wide  command  of  his  subject 
ciused  him  to  realize  that  not  only  rehgion 
and  the  Church  but  all  branches  of  culture 
mu^  enter  into  a  true  picture  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  writes  for  lovers  of  hiAory;  hence 
the  life,  color,  charm,  and — complete  absence 
of  footnotes!  History  writing  devoid  of  learned 
ballad  and  raised  to  the  sphere  of  art — that’s 
the  phenomenal  thing  about  this  b<X)k. — 
W.  A.  W. 

•  Dr.  F.  X.  Seppelt  und  Dr.  C.  Loffler. 

Papstgeschichte  von  den  Anfdngen  bis  zur 
Gegenwart.  Miinchen.  Kosel  PuAet.  1933. 
5.90  marks. — It  is  almo^  a  truism  to  say  that 
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the  hi^ory  of  the  papacy  is  the  history  of 
civilization.  So  many  are  the  bonds  between 
the  two,  that  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  other 
agency  has  done  more  for  We^em  civilization, 
both  in  its  creation  and  in  its  defense,  than 
the  See  of  Peter.  When  the  successive  waves 
of  barbarian  invasion  threatened  to  sweep 
away  all  that  had  been  gained  of  culture  and 
learning  in  ancient  Rome,  it  was  the  r<xk  of 
the  papacy  which  finally  topped  their  ad¬ 
vance.  When  the  nomadic  tribes  ceased  their 
ravages  and  began  to  settle  upon  the  territory 
they  had  conquered,  it  fell  to  the  popes  as 
chief  missionaries  to  graft  ChriAianity  upon 
the  barbarian  ^tem;  to  continue  and  increase 
the  new  culture  by  founding  universities;  to 
arbitrate  in  disputes,  and  mitigate  international 
and  civil  ^rife;  to  defend,  at  times  almo^ 
single-handed,  the  nations  of  the  We^  from 
their  new  enemy  from  the  EaA,  the  Turk. 

On  account  of  its  position  at  the  center  of 
the  political  and  the  religious  world,  the 
papacy  was  not  often  granted  a  lading  peace. 
On  occasion  the  personal  safety  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  was  endangered,  as  in  the  case  of 
Liberius,  Gregory  VII,  Boni^ce  VIII,  Clement 
V,  Clement  VII,  Pius  VI,  Pius  IX,  to  mention 
the  outstanding  examples. 

There  was,  moreover,  on  the  purely  poli¬ 
tical  side,  the  Struggle  for  the  liberty  of  the 
papacy,  and  the  ever-troublesome  contest  re¬ 
garding  the  Papal  States;  on  the  religious  side, 
the  fight  against  heresy,  and  schism,  and  caesa- 
ro-papism,  which  attempted  to  unite  the 
religious  to  the  secular  authority  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  latter. 

The  task  the  authors  of  the  Papstgeschichte 
set  before  themselves  of  presenting  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  entire  history  of  the  papacy 
has  resulted  in  both  a  useful  and  readable 
book.  Every  pontificate  comes  in  for  at  lea^ 
a  mention,  together  with  its  important  events 
in  sufficient  detail  to  make  the  whole  a  con* 
nedted  and  an  understandable  account. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  books,  the 
first,  by  Dr.  Seppelt,  treating  in  346  pages 
the  history  of  the  papacy  from  its  origin  up 
to  the  pontificate  01  Pius  VI  (1775-1799).  It 
contains  a  very  lucid  account  of  the  relations 
of  the  papacy  with  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
The  second  book,  by  Dr.  Loffler,  begins  with 
Pius  VI  and  continues  to  the  present.  It  gives 
a  good  general  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
so-called  Roman  C^eStion,  which  was  solved 
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in  1929  by  the  treaty  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  nation  of  Italy. 

The  authors  have  omitted  a  special  bibliog' 
raphy  in  the  body  of  the  w'ork,  but  they  have 
given  a  general  bibliography,  which  includes 
mo^  of  the  ^ndard  works  on  the  subjecft,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  volume.  There  is  a  table 
of  contents  but  no  general  index.  There  are 
more  than  900  portraits,  photographs,  and 
sketches,  the  mo^  of  which  can  be  found  in 
illu^ratcd  travel  books  on  Rome. — Claude 
L.  Sons,  O.  S.  B.  St.  Gregory’s  College,  Shaw' 
nee,  Oklahoma. 

•  Friedrich  Stieve.  Die  Tragodie  der  Bun' 
desgenossen.  Miinchen.  F.  Bruckmann. 

1950.  4  and  5.50  marks. — In  this  Uttle  volume 
Herr  Stieve,  at  one  time  a  hiAorical  adviser  to 
the  German  Foreign  Office,  treats  of  the  trag' 
edy  of  the  allies,  Germany  and  Austria  Hun' 
gary,  during  the  hedtic  period  which  eventuated 
in  ^e  World  War,  i9o8'i9i4.  Though  there  is 
a  brief  introdudory  chapter  giving  the  back' 
ground  of  the  alliance  of  1879,  essentially  the 
work  begins  with  the  Bosnian  Crisis  of  1908' 
1909,  and  demondrates  that  the  crisis  was 
the  beginning  of  the  “tragedy”  of  the  partner' 
ship,  in  which  Germany  was  to  be  the  “vic' 
tim.”  He  then  takes  up  the  “druggie”  within 
the  alliance  from  1909  to  1912,  tells  the  dory  of 
the  Balkan  wars  of  I9i2'i9i3,  the  second  ad 
in  the  tragedy,  during  which  period  the  very 
exidence  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  endan' 
gered  by  the  development  of  a  larger  Serbia 
and  the  weakening  of  Audro<jerman  con' 
nedions  in  the  Balkans.  A  final  chapter  tells 
the  familiar  but  ever  intriguing  dory  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War — ^a  war  which 
was  to  witness  not  only  the  passing  of  both 
the  Dual  Monarchy  and  the  German  Empire, 
but  the  wrecking  of  two  others  as  well.  It  is  a 
volume  which  well  repays  the  reader  in  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  relations  between 
the  two  chief  partners  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
— Harry  7^.  Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Ewald  Banse.  Grosse  Forschungsreisende. 
Miinchen.  J.  F.  Lehmann.  1933.  7.50  and 

9.40  marks. — The  didinguished  German  geog' 
rapher  in  his  20th  volume  gives  us  a  biograph' 
ical  sketch  of  his  seledion  of  the  great  explorers 
of  the  lad  500  years.  An  introdudory  chapter 
analyzes  the  different  types  of  explorers — 
from  the  serious  minded  dudent  to  the  plain 
adventurer.  Then  follows  a  geographical  sur' 
vey  of  the  world  and  a  hidorical  dudy  of 
events  leading  to  the  discovery  of  America 


and  the  subsequent  opening  of  the  red  of  the 
world  in  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  author 
gives  32  sketches  of  great  explorers.  Each 
sketch  is  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  life 
of  the  explorer,  his  discovenes  and  their  im' 
portance  to  the  world.  No  living  explorers  are 
included.  Of  the  32  so  sketched,  21  are  of  Ger' 
manic  blood.  Not  a  single  American  is  includ' 
ed,  unless  Stanley  can  be  so  considered.  Cook 
and  Livingdone  are  the  only  other  Britishers 
who  have  been  given  a  place.  In  this  resped 
the  work  seems  somewhat  biased  and  planned 
from  a  nationalidic  point  of  view.  Certain  it  is 
that  a  similar  work  produced  in  another  coun' 
try  would  have  an  entirely  different  selection. 
The  erudition  and  thoroughness  of  the  author 
cannot  however  be  denied.  Over  60  illudra' 
tions  adorn  the  text. — £.  Trenj^tier.  New  York. 

•  Erich  Marcks-Emd  von  Eisenhart  Rothe. 

Paul  von  Hindenburg  als  Mensch,  StaatS' 
mann,  Feldherr.  Berlin.  Stollberg. — Hinden' 
burg  is  for  Germany  what  Wellington  was 
for  England,  or  Washington  for  America,  says 
one  of  the  authors.  He  might  have  also  com' 
pared  him  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  as  general  and 
president. — Hindenburg,  the  vidor  of  Tan' 
nenberg,  the  later  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
the  man  who  was  responsible  for  the  orderly 
retreat  and  peaceful  disbanding  of  the  vad 
German  armies  after  the  war,  had  become 
an  idol  to  the  majority  of  the  German  people. 
No  wonder  then  that  at  the  death  of  President 
Ebert,  in  192^,  Hindenburg  should  have  been 
proposed  as  his  successor.  The  fears  which 
his  eledion  created  abroad  and  also  within 
Germany  itself,  that  the  old  field'marshal, 
monarchid  by  tradition  and  convidion,  would 
now  follow  a  policy  of  military  imperialism, 
and  would  try  to  reedablish  the  monarchy, 
proved  unfounded.  Though  eleded  chiefly 
by  the  German  nationalids,  and  though  be' 
lieved  to  be  an  inveterate  Prussian  Junker, 
Hindenburg  as  President  soon  proved  that 
he  dood  above  parties  and  above  sedionalism. 
So  much  so,  that  at  the  next  eledion  he  was 
again  made  President,  but  this  time  with  the 
votes  of  the  middle  and  even  left  groups, 
againd  the  opposition  of  his  former  friends, 
the  extreme  nationalids. 

The  book  does  not  take  account  of  the 
newed  developments  of  the  current  year. 
More  than  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
pidures  showing  Hindenburg’s  adivity  as 
President  of  Germany. — A.  E.  So\ol.  Stan' 
ford  University. 
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•  Em^  Howald.  Gottfried  Keller^  Schweizer, 
deutscher  Dichtcr,  Welthurger.  New  York. 

Stcchcrt.  $1.50. — Professor  Howald  considers 
Gottfried  Keller,  mo^  eminent  author  in  the 
German  language  since  Goethe,  from  a  hiAoric' 
biographic  point  of  view.  The  purpose  of  his 
ftudy  is  to  e^blish  the  relationship  of  the 
Swiss  elements  to  the  German  in  Keller:  the 
author,  in  his  novels  and  short  Tories,  in  his 
political  writings,  personal  correspondence,  and 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  day;  and 
rhe  citizen,  in  his  aeftive  life  in  Zurich. 

Professor  Howald  reveals  Keller’s  life  and 
literary  activities  clearly  and  graphically,  and 
summarizes  his  conclusions  thus:  “Ahnlich  wie 
der  amerikanische  Schriftsteller  englische  Li' 
tcratur  und  Tradition  der  Kultur  anderer  Na- 
tionen  vorzieht,  liebt  Keller  was  deutsch  singt 
und  klingt.  Seinem  dichterischen  Werke  nach 
gehort  er  der  gesarntdeutschen  Literatur  an, 
wenn  er  auch  in  seinem  son^igen  Schrifttum, 
in  Amt  und  biirgerlichem  Leben  als  erwuchsi' 
ger  Schweizer  anzusehen  ia.  Er  wiirde  unter  ge' 
wissen  Voraussetzungen  cinen  freiWilUgen 
Anschluss  sciries  Vaterlandes  an  eine  grosse 
deutsche  Republik  als  kein  Ungluck  betrach- 
ten;  sein  hoch^tes  Ideal  aber  das  Welthurger' 
turn,  die  Weltrepubltl^.” — Charles  C.  Zipper' 
mann.  New  York  University. 

•  Joachim  von  Kiirenberg.  14  Jahre  14 
Kopfe.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1933.  5.80 

marks. — ^The  fourteen  men  whom  the  author 
has  selected  are  among  the  mo^  important 
German  6gures  of  the  pa^  twenty  years: 
Erzberger,  Liebknecht,  Ebert,  Brockdorff'Rant' 
zau,  Spengler,  Kapp,  Rathenau,  Groener, 
Stinnes,  Thiilmann,  Stresemann,  Theodor 
Wolff,  Briining,  and  Otto  Braun.  They  are 
skillfully  and  very  intcre^ingly  portrayed  with 
considerable  literary  flavor  of  a  pleasant  sort. 
The  author  has  consulted  and  used  sub^n- 
tial  authorities.  Nine'tenths  perhaps  of  what 
he  says  is  hi^rically  sound  and  reliable.  But 
the  other  tenth  is  rather  badly  twi^  from 
the  real  truth.  All  these  fourteen  leaders  of 
the  po^'war  parliamentary  republic  are  sadly 
belittled;  their  weaknesses,  mistakes  and 
foibles  are  emphasized,  and  their  i»sitive  and 
practical  accomplishments  are  minimized  or 
passed  over  in  silence,  or  unfairly  interpreted. 
Whether  so  intended  or  not,  it  reads  like  Nazi 
propaganda.  But  it  is  valuable  as  giving  some 
of  the  reasons  why  they  failed  to  carry  on 
successfully  the  Weimar  government  and  let 
the  power  finally  slip  into  the  hands  of  Hitler 
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and  his  party.  It  thus  explains  in  part  how  and 
why  the  present  regime  was  able  to  come  into 
being.  Its  general  tone  is  indicated  by  the  laA 
sentence:  “Goethe  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
Idea  and  Deed — may  they  lead  us  from 
Weimar  to  Potsdam,  to  the  final  fulfillment 
forward  and  upward  under  the  leadership  of 
Adolf  Hitler!” — Sidney  B.  Fa\.  Harvard  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Vittorio  Macchioro.  Martin  Luther:  Em 
Held  des  Glauhens.  Gotha.  Leopold 

Klotz.  192Q.  3  marks. — Authors  of  books  about 
Luther  seldom  pursue  a  middle  path.  Either 
he  is  flayed  as  the  disrupter  of  the  organic 
unity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  he  is  worshipped 
as  the  author  of  mo^  of  what  is  good  in  modem 
religion.  The  present  author  takes  sides  in  his 
very  title:  Luther  is  always  his  hero,  and  his 
short  running  account  of  the  career  of  the  re¬ 
former  is  monotonously  eulogize.  For  him 
there  are  few  of  the  perplexities  that  ^11  bother 
conscientious  hiAorians.  Luther  stands  with 
St.  Paul  and  St.  AuguAine  as  a  pre-eminent 
seeker  of  God  through  faith.  It  is  to  him, 
and  not  to  others,  that  one  muA  look  for  the 
true  source  of  Kant's  cleavage  of  religion 
from  philosophy.  Yet  Luther  had  but  one 
foot  planted  in  modernity,  and  the  other  in 
mediae valism.  It  was  the  invention  of  printing 
which  gave  him  his  chance  to  shake  Europe. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  birth 
his  personality  lives  on,  and  his  insi^ence 
upon  the  individual’s  need  for  a  direct  religious 
experience  remains  valid,  even  though,  as  the 
author  admits,  “his  theology  is  dead.” — Harold 
A.  Larrahee.  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 

•  Dagobert  von  Mikusch.  Mohammed, 
Tragodie  des  Erfolges.  Leipzig.  Paul  LiA. 

1932, — ^Thc  hi^ory  of  Mohammed  could  not 
have  been  told  with  a  better  balance  of 
scholarship  and  good  ta^e.  The  author,  who 
has  h'ved  in  the  Orient  and  has  also  published 
books  about  contemporary  Oriental  que^ions, 
is  quite  at  home  in  the  Arabia  of  Moham¬ 
med’s  time,  he  knows  the  literature  and  the 
verse-makers  of  that  day  juA  as  well  as  the 
merchants  and  their  ladies  in  Mecca;  he  seems 
to  have  known  them  very  intimately.  He  has 
waded  through  early  Arabic  collections  of 
tales  and  legends  around  the  founder  or 
reformer  of  religion.  The  result  is  a  readable 
book,  which  withholds  more  than  it  spends. 
The  thesis  is  a  clear  and  pregnant  formulation 
of  the  religious  character  of  Mohammed’s 
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fir^t  calling,  in  which  his  forty  years  of  civic 
exigence  are  broken  and  burnt  up,  and  the 
forced  compromise  with  the  diplomatic  and 
military  wisdom  of  the  world,  whose  relation 
to  the  great  powers  of  that  time  is  also  taken 
into  consideration. — GuStav  Mueller.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Trude  Wessely.  Ein  Europder:  Luc  Dur' 
tain.  Briinn.  Rudolf  M.  RcArer.  1933. — 

It  comes  to  one  as  something  of  a  shock  to 
pick  up,  today,  a  book  in  the  German  Ian' 
guage  (even  though  not  one  coming  out  of 
Germany)  and  to  encounter  so  hope'filled  a 
^tement  as  the  following :  “Die  junge  Genera' 
tion  ....  hat  auch  dem  Nationalismus  ah' 
geschworen  und  die  Losung  der  Volkerver' 
sohnung  und  der  Ver^andigung  von  Volk  zu 
Volk  auf  ihr  Banner  geschrieben.”  Or:  “Die 
Literatur,  die  ihren  Stoff  dem  taglichen  Leben 
entnimmt,  kann  nur  schwer  an  sozialen  Fra' 
gen  achtlos  vorbeigehen,  weil  es  gerade  diese 
Fragen  sind,  die  uns  heute  am  mei^en  be' 
wegen.”  A  book  that  eloquently  speaks  from 
cover  to  cover  of  “das  Evangelium  der  Mensch' 
lichkeit”  and  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  One  goes 
on  to  read  such  a  volume  (printed  in  Caccho' 
Slovakia)  with  some  curiosity,  to  find  out  what 
it  is  all  about. 

While  it  is  not  so  ^ted,  this  brochure  is 
apparently  a  dodloral  thesis — it  smells  of  the 
“tiches” — written  by  a  young  lady  (her 
enthusiasm  bespeaks  her  youth)  who  is  a  hero' 
worshipper  of  Durtain,  as  well  as  of  Duhamel 
and  the  Unanimi^t  group  as  a  whole.  M.  Dur' 
tain,  she  informs  us,  “glaubt,  dass  ein  neues 
Europa  nur  aus  einem  gegenseitigen  guten 
Willen  aller  Nationen,  Russland  mit  einge' 
schlossen,  hervorgehen  kann.”  For  he  is,  when 
all  is  said, — “ein  Europaer,”  the  typical  Euro' 
pean.  The  book  affords  all  that  any  one  will 
ever  want  to  know,  and  probably  more  than 
any  one  will  want  to  know,  about  Durtain,  his 
life,  his  work  (detailed  analyses),  his  literary 
affiliations,  etc.  The  author's  inspiration  is 
hardly  equal  to  her  enthusiasm,  but  she  has 
done  a  thorough  job. — Samuel  Putnam.  New 
York  City. 

•  F.  A.  Kramer.  Das  rote  Imperium. 
Miinchen.  Kosel  Pu^et.  1933.  3,  4 

and  4.80  marks. — ^The  author  frankly  ^tes 
from  the  outset  that  he  is  ho^ile  to  the 
Soviet  regime.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that 
what  seems  from  his  point  of  view  detrimen' 
tal  to  human  culture,  is  exactly  that  on  which 
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the  Soviet  philosophy  prides  itself.  He  visits 
Russia  like  an  officer  who  Audies  the  ^rength, 
resources  and  weakness  of  an  enemy,  hire 
Lenin  when  he  ^udied  philosbphy.  The 
account  has  for  that  reason  a  peculiar  military 
objedtivity.  The  journey  takes  him  not  only 
through  the  cities  but  all  through  the  coun' 
try  and  to  different  points  on  the  “indu^rial 
front.”  The  result  is,  one  is  tempted  to  say 
“naturally,”  a  dismal  pidure  of  hunger,  moral 
misery,  darvation,  inefficiency  and  deluded 
aspirations,  of  despotism,  injudice  and  the' 
oretical  superditions  in  outworn  philosophies 
of  the  nineteenth  century. — Cuftav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Albrecht  Penck.  Griechische  Landschaf' 
ten.  Bielefeld.  Velhagen  Klasing.  1933. 

3.50  marks. — Albrecht  Penck,  one  of  the  mod 
didinguished  of  German  geographers  and 
for  many  years  Professor  in  ^e  University  at 
Berlin,  is  an  old  man.  In  the  introdudtion  to 
this  book  he  explains  that  for  more  than  half 
a  century  he  has  carried  on  geographical  re' 
searches  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Audralia 
and  North  America  but  never  found  the 
opportunity  until  the  spring  of  1931  to  visit 
Greece.  The  book  is  really  a  pidtorial  record 
of  this  visit,  the  seventeen  pages  of  text  being 
sufficient  only  for  a  datement  of  his  itinerary 
and  for  brief  descriptions  of  the  photographs. 
The  photographs,  however,  are  so  fine  that 
the  book  is  very  desirable  for  anyone  in' 
tereded  in  the  eadem  Mediterranean  country' 
side. — C.  W.  Thornthwaite.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Heinrich  Barth.  Das  Sein  in  der  Zeit. 
Philosophic  und  Geschichte  4a.  Tiibih' 

gen.  Mohr.  1933.  1.50  marks. — The  audior 
attacks  the  philosophy  which  tries  to  confine 
man  and  his  thinking  within  time.  He  showft 
the  subjedtive  and  relative  charadter  of  time, 
and  makes  clear  the  consequences  of  taking  this 
form  of  temporal  being  as  the  only  form  in 
which  we  can  be  real.  The  consequence  is 
loss  of  reab’ty  outside  the  present  moment  and 
this  consequence  he  avoids  by  refiedting  upon 
the  “eternal  rc'crcation”  of  time  in  “all  time.” 
This  leads  to  a  religious  transcendence  of  the 
temporal  order,  wi^out,  however,  losing  the 
adtuality  and  responsibility  of  our  being  in 
time.  The  famous  chapter  on  time  in  Angus' 
tine's  Confessions  furnishes  some  of  the  leading 
ideas. — Gudau  Mueller.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 
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•  Emil  Bock.  Wiederholte  Erdenleben.  Die 
Wiederverkorperungsidee  in  der  Deutsch' 

cn  Gci^te^cschichtc.  Stuttgart.  Verlag  der 
Chri^ngemeinde.  1932.  2.60  and  3.75  marks. 
— This  man  believes  that  we  have  lived  before 
and  that  we  shall  return.  He  is  anxious  to  show 
that  this  “idea”  is  not  Oriental,  but  Germanic. 
When  in  German  fairy-tales  children  &11  into 
wells,  where  they  find  a  meadow  and  a  wise 
woman  and  then  are  allowed  tc  return,  this 
mu^  be  taken  as  evidence  for  metempsychosis. 
Only  those,  however  can  see  it  who  are  re¬ 
ceptive  to  the  “Marchensub^tanz.”  Every 
poem  or  dream  which  plays  with  the  notion 
is  pinned  down,  very  pedantically.  Metem¬ 
psychosis  is  an  absolute  truth.  We  don’t  know 
it  from  experience  or  from  our  poor  reason, 
but  we  know  it  from  the  “exaeft  supersensuous 
intuition”  of  Mr.  Rudolf  Steiner,  the  founder 
of  anthroposophy.  It  is  Grange  that  a  Chris¬ 
tian  publishing  company  will  print  this 
“Germanic”  absurdity.  A  my^ery  which  is 
capable  of  “exadt  supersensuous  intuition” 
is  no  longer  a  my^ery — but  nonsense. — Gus¬ 
tav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Emit  Cassirer.  Philosophic  der  Au/lfli- 
rung.  Tubingen.  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.  1932. — 

The  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  aspedts  is  here  treated  not  as  an  analysis 
of  philosophical  syitems,  but  as  that  of  the 
aspedt  of  life  expressed  in  the  outstanding 
works  in  any  field  of  knowledge  and  literary 
creation.  It  is  presented  as  the  necessary 
hi^rical  link  between  the  dogmatic  syAems 
of  the  17th  century  and  the  idealism  of  the  late 
i8th.  The  analytical  and  empirical  attitude 
of  the  Enlightenment  destroyed  the  dedudtion 
of  the  preceding  period  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  adtive  and  creative  conception  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  The  tra¬ 
ditional  misinterpretation  of  the  Enh'ghten- 
ment  period  as  iinhiStorical,  skeptical,  etc. — 
inherited  from  the  unhi^rical  antagonism  of 
the  Romantic  period — mu^  hereafter  be 
reStridted  to  some  individual  manife^tions 
of  the  period  and  to  the  degenerated  form  of 
this  philosophy  after  it  had  been  replaced  by 
idealism.  Historians  of  philosophy  as  well  as 
those  of  literature  will  highly  appreciate  this 
latest  contribution  of  the  weU  known  German 
philosopher  and  exile. — F.  W.  Kaufmann. 
Smith  College. 

•  Wilhelm  Dilthcy.  Von  deutscher  Dich- 
tung  und  Musil(.  Aus  den  Studien  zur 

Geschichte  des  deutschen  Gei^es.  Leipzig. 


Teubner.  1933.  10  marks. — ^The  articles  con¬ 
tained  in  this  coUedtion  are  fragments  of  a 
projedted  work  Studien  zur  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Geiftes,  and  were  written  for  the 
greater  part  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Dilthey  here  describes 
the  clash  betw’een  primitive  ideas  and  the 
over-mature  culture  of  the  Romans  and  the 
effedt  of  this  disturbance  on  the  growth 
of  the  German  medieval  mind,  which  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  liberation  from  Christian  anxiety 
by  a  superseding  aristocratic  culture.  The  a- 
nalyses  of  the  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart, 
Beethoven  are  masterpieces  of  a  conceptual 
interpretation  of  music.  Chapters  on  Klop- 
Stock,  Schiller,  and  Jean  Paul  conclude  this 
interesting  expression  of  the  late  philosopher 
who  here  as  in  his  major  works  gives  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  cultural  achievements  as  an 
expression  of  life  as  a  causally  and  teleolo¬ 
gically  determined  organism. — F.  W.  Kauf- 
tnann.  Smith  College. 

•  Aloys  Wenzl.  Das  Leib'Seele  Problem. 

Leipzig.  Meiner.  1933.  6.50  and  8. 50 

marks. — The  author  reviews  and  criticizes 
over  forty  works  on  the  psycho-physical 
problem  that  have  appeared  during  the  laA 
twenty  years.  Philosophical,  physical,  physio¬ 
logical  and  psychological  contributions  are 
considered  from  every  possible  methodical 
point  of  view.  The  result  is  a  theory  of  in- 
teradtionism  between  souls  and  parallcli^ic 
expressionism  for  lower  forms  of  life,  in  which 
the  physical  conAellations  are  taken  to  be  ex¬ 
pressions  of  life  and  at  the  same  time  parallel 
psycho-physical  ^rudtures. 

The  results  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  toil 
of  attaining  them.  This  misproportion  may  be 
due,  however,  to  the  original  intention  of  the 
book  which  was  defined  to  be  a  preface  to 
the  famous  work  of  Busse  on  the  Mind-Body 
problem;  it  now  appears  as  an  independent 
Audy  but  contains  at  the  end  an  invitation  to 
subscribe  to  a  reprint  of  the  older  work,  in 
which  case  it  would  ^ill  fulfill  its  original 
fundlion  of  bringing  the  literature  of  the  old 
work  up  to  the  present  ^te  of  information.— 
Guftav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Martin  Luther.  Theologie  des  Kreuzes. 

Leipzig.  Kroner.  1933.  3.50  marks.— 

There  is  nothing,  not  even  national-socialism 
or  communism,  that  is  more  adtual  and  more 
contemporary  than  the  Reformation.  The 
profound  religious  crisis  at  the  present  time 
has  awakened  intere^s  and  forces  which  the 
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prc'war  generation  would  never  have  thought 
possible.  The  theology  of  the  crisis  and  the 
“new'reformatory”  movements  have  put  an 
end  to  naive  orthodoxy  and  lukewarm  conven- 
tional  hberal  Chri^ianity.  They  demand 
exadtly  such  a  seledtion  of  Luther  as  we  have 
in  this  excellent  edition.  Nothing  irrelevant, 
secondary,  merely  hi^orical.  None  of  those 
big  and  noisy  things  which  are  conspicuous 
in  the  earh'er  popular  Luther  seledtion.  Here 
is  the  essential,  the  religious,  the  dialedtical 
Luther.  Especially  the  translations  from  the 
Latin  theological  treatises  arc  amazing  in  their 
modernity  and  adtuality. — Guilav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Mattis  Tcutsch.  Kunilideologie.  Stabili' 
tat  und  Aktivitat  im  Kun^werk.  PotS' 

dam.  Muller  und  Kiepenheuer.  1931.  4.80  and 
5.80  marks. — ^The  reader  will  glance  at  70 
pages  of  black  lines,  cubes,  triangles,  circles 
and  other  geometrical  conBgurations.  They 
are  on  the  right  side.  On  the  left  side  are 
broken  and  stammered  words,  which  some' 
times  form  even  sentences;  they  arc  supposed 
(I  think)  to  explain  what  you  see.  Sometimes 
they  happen  to  have  a  relation  to  the  “pk' 
ture,”  but  mostly  they  don’t.  One  sees  liiat 
vertical  lines  ^rive  and  that  horizontal  lines 
don’t,  and  so  on.  That  is  not  such  a  new 
wisdom,  it  is  very  elementary.  We  used  to 
learn  that  in  school,  when  we  “had”  drawing. 
It  is  a  more  or  less  crazy  exhibition  of  an 
ab^tradt  art  which  hides  its  impotency  behind 
a  flirtation  with  technical  designs. — Gtifluv 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Alexander  Gillies.  Herder  und  Ossuin. 
Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1933. 

9  marks. — This  careful  and  welWocumented 
^udy  (the  bibliography  covers  3  i'2  pages) 
examines  or  rc'cxamines  the  entire  bi^ory  of 
Herder’s  relation  to  Ossian,  with  a  prefatory 
notice  of  Ossian’s  introdudtion  in  ^rmany, 
and  appendices  containing  some  of  Herder’s 
own  attempts  at  translation,  letters  of  Baron 
de  Harold  to  Herder,  and  letters  of  MacDonald 
to  Herder.  The  author’s  thesis — not  too  in' 
sktently  set  forth — may  be  summed  up  in 
his  own  citation  from  R.  Unger’s  Hamann  und 
die  Aufkldrung:  “Durch  feine  Spckulation  kt 
nie  der  Gekt  einer  Nation  geandert:  aber 
durch  grosse  Beispiele  allemal.”  Herder’s 
opinion  that  Ossian  represented  such  an 
example  led  him  to  recommend  to  his  fellow' 
countrymen  the  Ossianic  poems  with  all  the 
fervor  of  his  eloquent  and  cffecitive  speech; 
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and  the  eighteenth  centxiry,  ju^  ripe  for  such 
a  message  as  that  of  Ossian,  responded  with 
enthusiasm  and  abandon.  The  author  is  un' 
doubtedly  right  in  claiming  that  the  que^on 
of  authenticity  is  entirely  beside  the  point; 
indeed,  from  a  German  point  of  view  it  might 
be  held  that  Maepherson’s  forgery  was  a 
dktin(ft  boon  to  mankind. — The  author’s 
zeal  and  indu^ry  arc  to  be  commended,  his 
success  in  solving  some  hitherto  baffling 
problems  shows  ingenuity  and  perseverance, 
his  mastery  of  German  appears  highly  credit' 
able.  It  is  unfortunate  that  his  proof-reading 
leaves  much  to  be  desired:  more  than  once 
he  has  Rapse  for  Raspe,  Barber  Fairley  appears 
as  Barker  Fairley,  etc.  On  the  whole,  a  satisfec- 
tory  piece  of  scholarly  research. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Uruversity  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Dr.  A.  V.  Guttry.  Unbe\annte  Literatur. 
Charal(teriSlH{en  Polnischer  Dichter.  Pa- 

ris.  Gebethner  ^  Wolff.  1931. — As  its  sub- 
title  explains,  this  is  a  handbook  of  recent 
Polish  literary  figures.  It  is  a  small  volume, 
modest  in  appearance,  but  rich  in  information 
about  contemporary  and  ncar-contemporary 
figures.  Its  scope  is  the  period  from  Wyspian- 
ski  and  Przybyszewski  to  the  Still  adtivc  Goe- 
tel  and  Makuszynski.  There  is,  in  the  case 
of  each  author,  a  short  account  of  his  life, 
his  picJturc,  a  list  of  his  works  with  dates, 
a  note  concerning  the  translations  of  his 
works  into  German,  and  a  critical  estimate 
of  the  author  and  his  relation  to  the  literary 
currents  of  his  age.  The  general  introdudtion 
constitutes  a  satisfadlory  summary  of  Polish 
literary  movements  since  Wyspianski. 

Unbe\annte  Literatur  is  an  excellent  guide- 
book  as  far  as  it  goes  because  it  gives  real  fadts 
in  a  clear  and  unadorned  manner.  It  is  the 
best  thing  covering  this  field  in  any  language 
to-day.  It  has,  however,  glaring  fflults.  Not 
only  is  it  incomplete,  but  it  is  entirely  lacking 
in  either  a  table  of  contents  or  an  index,  two 
omissions  which  detradt  enormously  from  the 
book’s  usabihty  and  are,  indeed,  scarcely 
excusable.— A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Martin  Sommerfeld.  JudithDramen  des 
jS.'iy.Jahrhunderts.  NebSt  Luthers  Vor- 

rede  zum  Buch  Judith.  Berlin.  Junker  Diinn- 
haupt.  1933.  5-50  marks. — This  coUedtion  of 
Judith  dramas  makes  available  for  the  fir^ 
time  in  a  reliable  edition  six  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  treatments  of  this  perennially  popular 
theme.  It  includes  the  plays  of  Sixt  Birck  and 
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Samuel  Hebei,  the  Ingol^dt  and  Salzburg 
texts,  the  drama  of  Martin  Opitz,  and  the 
opera  of  Joachim  Beccau.  The  collection  thus 
affords  examples  of  the  types  of  the  drama 
from  the  folk'plays  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  opera  in  the  Baroque.  By 
careful  interpretation  it  is  furthermore  possible 
to  follow  in  these  plays  the  development  of 
the  ^ge  from  the  Simultanbuhne  of  the  late 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Kulissenbuhne  of  the  late 
Baroque  period.  The  inclusion  of  all  the  Judith 
texts  of  the  pericxl  within  the  con6nes  of  the 
present  series  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
impossible,  but  the  reviewer  regrets  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  several  of  the  more  important  texts, 
e.g.,  the  plays  of  Joachim  Greff,  Wolfgang 
Sdimelzl,  and  Martin  Boehme.  These  texts 
are  ^ill  relatively  inaccessible  and  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
hterature  centering  about  the  Judith-Holo- 
femes  legend. 

In  addition  to  the  dramas,  the  volume  con¬ 
tains  Luther's  preface  to  the  Bexak  of  Judith, 
eight  pages  of  notes,  and  a  T^achwort. — J.  W. 
Kunn.  Oberlin  College. 

•  Walter  Juh’us  Bloem.  Der  Mann  der  mit 
’  dieser  Zeit  fertig  wird.  Leipzig.  Staack- 
mann.  1933. — ^The  key-note  of  this  book  is 
the  doubt  and  utter  bewilderment  which 
haunts  the  minds  of  the  thinking  classes. 
Resignation  to  the  inevitable  and  a  realization 
of  the  futility  of  struggling  against  overwhelm¬ 
ing  cxids  seems  to  be  the  impression  left  by 
the  author.  The  characters  represent  different 
philosophical  and  political  views,  some  radical, 
some  reactionary,  but  nearly  all  seemingly 
incapacitated  for  real  action  by  the  pressure 
of  circumstances.  Dextor  Wagenschanz,  a 
young  chemist,  who  for  want  of  employment 
has  b^me  a  loafer,  under  the  spur  of  Elli,  a 
working  girl  in  love  with  him,  invents  a  face 
cream  which  becomes  so  popular  as  to  enrich 
him.  Schonlein,  a  lawyer,  is  an  idealist  and 
dreams  of  a  social  Utopia.  Rosemarie,  a  scion 
of  the  ariStcx:racy,  who  like  Wagenschanz 
is  a  realist,  abandons  Schonlein,  with  whom  she 
was  at  6rSt  in  love,  and  joins  her  fortunes  with 
the  chemist,  while  Elli,  his  benefretress,  turns 
to  the  lawyer,  with  whose  views  she  is  more 
in  accord.  There  are  several  subordinate  char¬ 
acters  whom  the  author  handles  with  con¬ 
siderable  skill.  But  the  plot  is  primitive,  and 
the  personages  often  mere  automatons.  Indeed, 
the  greatest  fault  of  the  bcx)k  is  the  lack  of 
verisimilitude  in  the  actions  of  the  characters. 
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Very  little  is  said  about  the  present  govern* 
ment.  Perhaps  one  can  understand  this. — Cal¬ 
vert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Waldemar  Bonsels.  Die  T^achtwache. 

Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-AnStalt. 

1933-  5*50  marks. — Bonsels  uses  in  this  novel 
the  world  of  the  Stage  as  a  touchstone  for 
the  world  of  everyday  life.  Of  two  sisters  one 
succumbs  to  the  frlse  lure  of  a  theatrical  Star, 
the  other  through  her  purity  and  force  of 
characiter  causes  him  to  abandon  a  sphere  in 
which  he  does  not  belong.  The  symbolism  of 
the  Story  is  somewhat  vague  since  the  issues  arc 
mixed  and  since  scorn  of  philistine  morals  and 
hypocrisy,  myStic  eroticism,  religious  aestheti¬ 
cism,  and  a  general  love  of  humanity  form  a 
somewhat  cloudy  mixture  in  the  author's  own 
mind.  I  lcx)k  in  vain  for  the  “deutsches  Wesen" 
and  “Aufleuchten  der  echten  Gemutskr^te" 
which  the  wrapper  promises. — Emit  Feise. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Artur  Brausewetter.  Die  letzteKurte  in  der 

Hand.  Leipzig.  Otto  Janke.  1932. 4  marks. 

— The  intrigues  and  machinations  of  Klaus 
Rittland,  a  self-made  and  unscrupulous  in¬ 
dustrialist,  who  seeks  to  rescue  his  business 
from  collapse  and  to  preserve  his  highly 
developed  feeling  of  superiority  over  his 
fellows  through  the  difficult  years  of  economic 
crisis,  form  the  theme  of  this  novel.  In  order 
to  prove  his  thesis  of  the  essential  foolhardi¬ 
ness  and  Stupidity  of  mankind  and  in  order 
to  gain  new  funds  for  his  business,  he  employs 
a  secret  chemical  process  to  mutilate  the 
sculptures  of  an  innocent  but  gifted  friend  and 
to  pass  them  off  as  new-discovered  works  of 
the  renaissance  masters.  When  his  trick  is 
found  out,  he  is  forced  to  flee.  He  seeks  to 
justify  his  adts  with  the  following  words  to 
his  daughter.  “Die  Welt  will  eben  betrogen 
werden.  Ich  habe  sie  betrogen,  habe  ihr  ihre 
Narrheit  handgreiflich  vor  die  Augen  ge- 
fiihrt.  Wie  manches  Mai  habe  ich  es  Dir 
gesagt:  Wer  iiber  alles  lacht,  der  wird  die 
Welt  beherrschen.'' 

The  characterization,  especially  that  of  Ritt¬ 
land  and  of  his  daughter,  is  gcxxl.  The  plot  is, 
at  times,  a  bit  confused  and  improbable,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  book  is  an  entertaining  por¬ 
trait  of  a  compelling  and  intriguing  personality. 
Some  readers  will  see  in  the  character  of  Klaus 
Rittland  the  image  of  Ivar  Kreuger.— J.  W. 
Kurtz.  Oberlin  College. 
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•  Dichter  der  Cegenwart.  Herausgcgcbcn 
von  Dr.  Ferdinand  Dcnk.  Miinchcn. 

Koscl  ^  PuAct.  1933.  Each  volume:  50  pfen- 
nigs. — I.  Hans  Brandenburg.  Die  Schiffbrii' 
chigen,  SchutzengelfeSt  in  der  Wies. — Il.Wil' 
helm  Weigand.  Musi\antenilrei}{y  Der  Ring 
des  Prdtendenten. — III.  Wilh.  von  Schramm. 
Das  Turmgemach,  Das  Herz  des  Feldherm, 
Die  Ohrfeige  im  Graben,  Ur\entrinnbar. — V. 
Friedrich  Demi.  Der  Faltbootfahrer,  Begegnung 
auf  Herrenchiemsee,  Gang  in  die  T^acht,  Der 
RupertuswinXel. — VI.  Deutschland  im  Mot' 
genrot.  Vaterlandische  Lyrik. — In  the  fir^  part 
of  Band  I  is  a  tale  of  “der  ewige  Michel”  of 
the  poA  war  days.  The  second  is  a  phantasy. 
The  6rA  of  the  two  charming  tales  of  Band 
II  is  concerned  with  some  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  and  especially  with 
a  Sangerkrieg  mildly  reminiscent  of  von  der 
Vogelweide.  The  second  recounts  the  ^tory 
of  the  ring  of  the  reputed  son  of  Marie  An' 
toinette  and  the  use  to  which  it  was  put  at  the 
end  of  the  Franco'Prussian  war.  Band  III  con' 
tains  four  tales,  the  6r^  of  which  is  a  good 
example  of  contra^.  The  order  of  the  ad' 
vertised  li^  of  titles  does  not  correspond  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  Tories  within  the 
booklet.  The  stories  of  Band  V  are  poetical, 
highly  imaginative  and  Ayli^ically  impressive. 
Band  VI  is  ccMnposed  of  complete  poems 
seleded  by  Dr.  Denk  as  representing  the  be^ 
of  new  German  poetry  and  taken  from  the 
poetical  works  of  Will  Vesper,  Hans  Branden- 
burg,  Hans  Friedrich  Blunck,  Stefin  George, 
Erwin  G.  Kolbenheyer,  and  a  dozen  others. 

Although  insistence  on  the  value  of  the 
group  and  of  the  individual  as  a  mere  part 
of  the  whole  is  moSt  apparent  in  the  poems, 
this  same  tendency  is  also  noticeable  in  the 
prose.  A  slight  melancholy  and  a  musing  con' 
templation  pervade  the  Stories,  which  are  a 
natural  refledtion  of  a  thoughtfulness  induced 
by  the  severe  Struggle  which  the  German 
people  passed  through  during  and  after  the 
World  War.  The  literary  quality  of  these 
booklets  is  good  and  their  subjedt  matter  and 
point  of  view  adequately  represent  the  tales, 
the  sketches,  and  the  poetry  of  present  Get' 
man  literature. — R.  Tyson  Wycl(off.  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Erich  Ebermayer.  Der  Schritt  ins  Freie. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  25  and  75  pfennigs. — 

For  fourteen  months  the  trial  of  Konsul 
Klinkmoller  for  defrauding  the  Prussian  ^te, 
the  national  government,  the  ^te  railways 
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and  the  post  office  had  droned  along  when,  on 
the  day  of  the  verdidt,  the  accused  deliberately 
walked  out  of  the  courtroom  to  freedom.  As 
this  Erzahlung,  Reclams  UniversaLBibliothek 
number  7192,  is  not  a  detedtive  Story  the  re' 
viewer  may  mention  that  a  W.  C.  is  a  deciding 
fiidtor  in  this  simple  satire  on  the  ponderosity 
of  justice. 

Historians  of  German  literature  will  be  in' 
tereSted  in  Herr  Ebermayer’s  autobiographical 
sketch  appended  to  the  Story,  not  because  it 
is  so  much  a  document  of  self-revelation  as  a 
critique  of  the  poSt  bellum  generation  to  which 
the  author  belongs. — Lyman  R.  Bradley.  New 
York  University. 

•  Georg  Elert.  Ein  Mann,  ein  Schiff  und 
eine  spate  Liehe.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1933. 

— This  is  a  moSt  original  book.  In  terms  of 
literary  history  one  would  probably  pigeonhole 
it  as  New  Objedtivity,  but  it  seems  so  com' 
pletely  devoid  of  any  adherence  to  typical 
problems,  theories,  or  technical  devices  of  a 
recognized  current  that  we  may  well  believe 
it  is  a  book  of  a  thirty-five  year  old  sea-captain 
who  suddenly  conceives  the  idea  of  burning 
into  print  with  a  “yam”  of  his  own  (as  the 
publisher's  announcement  reports). 

The  love  which  overtakes  the  hero  of  the 
Story,  and  which  is  inspired  by  a  very  un- 
romantic  woman,  has  no  halo  of  beauty,  but 
it  is  a  power  which  threatens  to  disrupt  the 
continuity  of  the  hero’s  life,  his  profession, 
his  professional  conscientiousness  and  code 
of  honor.  One  cannot  even  say  that  he  remains 
vidtor  in  the  ensuing  Struggle,  for  fete  has  its 
hand  in  the  play  and  frees  him.  In  spite  of  this 
remoteness  from  present  problems  or  ideas, 
Elert's  novel  is  a  real  yam,  in  which  especially 
the  atmosphere  of  freight  schooners,  of  small 
harbour  towns  and  their  bourgeoisie  becomes 
hauntingly  alive.— Emit  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

•  Use  Faber.  Kuc}{uc1{sei  rollt  aus  dem  J^eSt. 
Berlin.  Erich  Reiss.  1933. — A  book  wUch 

combines  the  fulness  of  the  tale  qf  adventure 
with  the  subtlety  of  the  present-day  novel. 
The  adtion  of  the  itory  centers  about  Chriiti' 
tia,  “das  Kuckucksci,”  a  charming  maiden  who 
is  caught  unawares  in  Vienna  by  the  war  and 
is  driven  by  the  whirlwind  in  all  diredtions  and 
all  over  Europe.  Again  and  again  disowned, 
trodden  on,  humiliated  and  deserted,  but  in¬ 
vulnerable  and  unbroken  in  her  faith  and 
philosophy  of  life,  this  ragamuffin  friry  prin¬ 
cess  becomes  at  the  same  time  the  symbol 
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of  human  helplessness  and  of  human  assert' 
iveness. 

The  author  writes  well  and  knows  how  to 
tell  a  ^ory  effedtively. — Charles  C.  Zipper' 
mann.  New  York  University. 

•  Ludwig  Finckh.  Schmuggler,  Schelme, 
Schabemacli.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Ver- 
lagS'AnfStalt.  1933.  1.75  marks. — The  genial 
Wurttemberg  poet  and  ^ory 'teller,  whose 
home  is  now  on  the  Lake  of  Con^nce,  has 
accumulated  a  tidy  colledtion  of  anecdotes 
dealing  moAly  with  smugglers,  but  which 
ftray  away  from  the  border  at  times,  although 
nearly  all  of  them  happen  somewhere  in  the 
poet's  comfortable  Swabian  country.  He  tells 
with  particular  gu^  such  Tories  as  the  one 
concerning  the  Tubingen  professor  of  ob^et- 
rics  who  after  having  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  certain  patient  from  Reutlingen  mu^ 
submit  to  a  Caesarian  operation,  was  Partied 
by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  fat  and 
perfectly  healthy  young  citizen  by  the  usual 
route.  “Meinc  Herren!”  said  the  professor 
in  his  next  lecture,  “Sie  mvissen  kiinftig,  ehe 
Sie  zum  Kaiserschritt  schreiten,  die  Frau  im' 
mer  noch  fragen,  woher  sie  kommt.  Stammt 
sie  von  Reutlingen,  so  gelten  unsere  Vor' 
schriften  nicht.  Bin  Reutlinger  kommt  uberall 
durch.”  Ludwig  Finckh  himself  is  another 
Reutlinger. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Wolfgang  Goetz.  Franz  Hofdehmel.  Fine 
Mozart  Novelle.  Leipzig.  InsehVerlag. 

1932. — The  theme:  the  touch  of  genius 
d^roying  the  mode^  happiness  of  a  common' 
place  official,  who  has  always  kept  the 
“hubsche,  gute,  brave,  gottverdammte,  sau' 
blode,  dreckete  Mittellinie.”  It  is  a  theme  of 
mythical  grandeur.  The  myth  of  Don  Juan, 
of  the  erotic  hero,  breaks  through  the  clean 
cut  lines  of  phili^ine  regulations  and  of 
chuckling,  conventionally  decent  indecency. 
And  while  on  the  one  hand  this  tragedy  is 
suffered,  it  reveals  itself  on  the  other  hand  in 
the  self-conscious  hell  and  heaven  of  the  Mugic 
Flute. 

The  composition  is  a  maAer-piece  of  slow, 
casual  narration  rising  in  a  ^eep  curve  to  the 
unforeseen  heights  and  intensities  of  its  later 
parts.  The  contra^  between  the  greatness  of 
the  conception  and  the  easy-going  Viennese 
Ayle  of  conversation  is  particularly  charming. 
—Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Alfred  Hein.  Sturmtrupp  Broods.  Leip' 
zig.  Reclam.  1933.  3  and  4.80  marks. — 
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Captain  Brooks,  whose  administrative  career 
in  the  service  of  his  home  land,  Ea^  Prussia, 
has  come  to  an  end  as  a  result  of  Marxian 
plots,  decides  to  summon  his  former  sub' 
ordinates  to  a  meeting  in  which  he  wishes  to 
impress  on  them  the  need  for  a  revival  of  that 
spirit  of  comradeship  which  exited  among  the 
soldiers  during  the  war.  Tlus  spirit,  he  hopjes, 
will  overcome  the  egotism  and  materialism  of 
the  present.  Only  a  few  come,  but  this  small 
group  is  seized  by  Brooks’  enthusiasm  and 
goes  out  to  spread  the  new  message  to  the 
despairing  crowds.  When  the  national  revolu' 
tion  6nally  succeeds,  Brooks  joins  its  ranks 
together  with  his  adherents. 

Although  the  occasional  use  of  Ea^t' 
Prussian  dialedt  makes  the  book  somewhat 
hard  to  underhand,  nevertheless  the  ^ory 
paints  a  vivid  pidlurc  of  Northca^em  Get' 
many,  and  also  of  the  mentality  which  led  to 
the  rise  of  National-Socialism.  Since  it  is  one 
of  the  fir  A  novels  wiitten  after  the  vidtory 
of  the  new  movement,  it  offers  intere^ing 
reading.  As  a  work  of  art  it  can  not  be  rated 
very  highly. — A.  E.  Soipol.  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

•  Jarl  Hemmer.  Gehenna.  Miinchen.  Lan- 
gen'Miiller.  1933.  6  marks. — Sordid  real¬ 
ism  and  a  religious  background.  The  ^ory  of 
a  man  without  talents  and  with  many  coarse 
and  passionate  lu^s,  who  finally  “enters 
heaven”  by  the  door  of  an  earthly  hell,  which 
he  voluntarily  shares  and  thereby  expiates 
his  “sin.”  Whereas  the  idealiAic,  talented  and 
“religious”  miniver,  who  is  also  confronted 
with  this  hell  of  a  prison-camp  of  bolsheviks 
in  Finland,  finds  his  human  categories  help¬ 
less  and  empty.  The  novel  was  honored  with 
a  Swedish  prize  as  the  bek  novel  of  the  year. — 
Guflav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Otto  Karken.  Sommer,  Hunger  und  Jo' 
hanna.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1933.  2.50  and 

3.90  marks. — One  can  be  so  hopjcless  and  so 
despicrate  that  one  ceases  to  worry.  Hobo  hu¬ 
mor.  “Wurkigkeit.”  This  jobless  fellow,  who 
describes  his  plight,  writes  more  and  more 
amusingly  as  his  situation  grows  more  des¬ 
perate.  A  sort  of  Berlin  idyll,  wherein  two 
who  have  nothing,  kage  a  sort  of  summer- 
family-life  while  waiting  for  the  husband  to 
come  out  of  jail.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fine, 
delicate  observation  and  feeling,  an  almok 
rococo  playfulness  and  gentlemanly  sup»eriority, 
a  chamber-music  quah’ty  about  and  around  the 
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grim  and  de^itutc  life  underneath. — CuStav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Wilhelm  Kiefer.  Auguild  Vdti  Dorpe. 

Zwei  Novellen.  Koln.  Gilde-Verlag.  1933. 

4.50  marks. — Despite  the  warm  commenda- 
tion  of  the  title-^ory  by  Thomas  Mann, 
printed  on  the  jacket  of  the  book,  I  cannot  but 
regi^er  disappointment  in  it.  On  page  94  one 
has  not  the  lea^  suspicion  of  impending 
tragedy;  on  page  99  Augu^,  whom  we  have 
seen  only  in  entirely  harmless  and  uncom¬ 
promising  relations,  is  dead  by  her  own  zA 
under  the  wheels  of  a  train.  The  pidlure  of 
Auguita,  a  young  Belgian  girl  who  accepts 
housework  in  Germany  during  the  third  year 
of  the  World  War,  lias  charm  and  some  force 
(would  she  have  retained,  after  a  year  in  a 
German  family,  the  same  broken  speech  she 
brought  with  her?),  and  carried  through  as  an 
idyll  the  Aory  might  have  been  a  notable 
adiievement,  though  there  are  other  tedmical 
flaws  that  betray  an  unpradiced  hand. — 'fhe 
second  dory,  Peter  von  Hagenbach  und  die 
Verschworung  zu  Breisach,  not  only  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  title-ftory,  but  is  in 
itself  a  hidorical  novelette  of  the  sort  one 
dreads:  crammed  with  unfamiliar  names  and 
fads,  unconvincing  and  hence  unintereding. 
Hagenbach  as  villain  arouses  no  sympathy  in 
his  life,  and  no  real  pity  in  his  death. — Bayard 
Si.  Morgan.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Adolf  Menschendorfer.  Die  Stadt  im 

Osten.  Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1933. 

4.80  marks. — Among  the  minorities  in  Europe 
which  have  to  suffer  under  unfriendly  govern¬ 
ments  are  also  130,000  “SiebenbCirger  Sachs¬ 
en”  whom  Versailles  put  under  Rumania.  This 
(jrerman  colony  has  maintained  its  culture  for 
a  thousand  years.  The  novel  before  us  is 
placed  in  Krondadt,  one  of  the  two  principal 
cities.  It  portrays  the  hard  and  heroic  druggie 
of  the  Siebenbiirger  to  maintain  their  high 
cultural  ideals  and  their  racial  unity.  The 
life  of  the  town  with  its  cudoms,  memories 
and  people  rises  and  embraces  the  reader. 
The  plot  of  the  book  is  the  lifelong  rivalry  and 
envy  of  two  citizens,  a  rivalry  mod  intense 
on  account  of  the  small  space  and  the  high 
responsibility  connected  with  offices  in  such 
a  community. — Gudav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Toni  Rothmund.  Cold?  Leipzig.  Reclam. 

1932.  3.80  and  4.80  marks. — A  hidorical- 

biographical  “novel”  about  Friedrich  Bottger, 
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the  inventor  of  porcelain.  He  darts  out  as 
alchemid,  to  find  gold,  is  solicited  by  the  kings 
of  Prussia  and  of  Saxony  to  fill  their  empty 
treasuries;  is  kept  in  Dresden  a  prisoner  in 
his  laboratory,  where  he  desperately  druggies 
for  his  life  and  for  the  gold,  and  finally  is  able 
to  save  his  skin  by  inventing  the  porcelain 
which  gives  to  the  date  treasures  and  glory. 
Still  very  young,  never  having  known  life,  he 
dies  in  consequence  of  his  alchemidic  work 
among  poisonous  vapors.  The  dory  is  well 
told.  The  obscure  alchemidic  world  and  the 
brilliant,  odentatious  and  cruel  politics  of  the 
time  of  king  Augud  of  Saxony-lPoland,  Char¬ 
les  XII  of  Sweden  and  Louis  XIV,  the  corrup¬ 
tion  and  splendor  of  the  courts  are  set  againd 
the  tragic,  broken  and  demonic  figure  of  the 
genial  inventor  and  scientid.  The  book  is 
equally  good  as  fascinating  dory  and  as  cultural 
dudy.— Gudtfu  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Edith  Grafin  Salburg.  Die  Tochter  des 
Jesuiten,  Ein  Lebensschicl{sal  aus  dem  20. 

Jahrhundert.  Leipzig.  Koehler  und  Amelang. 
1932.  4.80  marks. — The  title  of  this  novel 
betrays  its  anti-Catholic  tendency.  It  has 
probably  been  chosen  for  its  implied  paradox 
and  covers  only  one-third  of  the  book,  since 
the  other  two-thirds  present  under  a  thin 
disguise  the  fate  and  druggie  of  Count  Hoens- 
broech,  the  famous  Jesuit  who  broke  with  the 
order  and  became  a  militant  enemy.  Barring 
this  one-sidedness  which  goes  so  far  that 
really  not  one  noble  or  human  charader  of  the 
Catholic  faith  appears,  the  novel  with  its 
hidorical  background  of  the  religious  and 
political  drife  of  the  end  of  the  pad  century 
succeeds  in  drawing  a  gripping  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  pidure  of  the  man,  his  courageous 
emancipation,  and  his  high-minded  fight. 

The  reader  who  has  no  vital  relation  to  a 
dogmatic  church  creed  may  believe  that  these 
problems  are  medieval  and  far  removed  from 
present  day  life.  But  in  these  times  of  didator- 
ships,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  pad 
not  infrequently  encroaches  upon  the  present. 
— ErnA  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Wolf  Zucker.  Fine  empfindsame  Wochen- 
endreise.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1933.  3.80 

and  4.80  marks. — This  quaint  idyll  takes  you 
out  of  the  congeded  and  troubled  Germany 
to  the  quiet  old  English  country-side.  This 
long,  mild  and  rainy  September  Sunday  with 
a  gentle  walk  and  a  cozy  fireplace  and  no 
exciting  events,  but  with  the  friendly  company 
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of  real  folks  and  good'natured  talk  about 
odd  and  curious  characfters,  hangs  in  your 
memory  like  a  ripe,  sweet  fruit.  You  remem' 
bcr  it  as  if  you  had  been  there  yourself,  a  good 
day,  re^ful  and  golden.  It  seems  to  you  that 
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the  time  you  take  in  reading  it  and  the  time 
you  read  about  are  coincident.  A  charming 
piece  of  perfeA  miniature  art,  as  the  eighteenth 
century  cherished  it. — GuStav  Mueller.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 
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(For  other  bool{s  in  Spanish,  see  '^Head-Liners") 


•  A.  Hemandez'Cata.  El  angel  de  Sodoma. 

Madrid.  Mundo  Latino. — With  great 

delicacy  and  even  a  certain  timidity  the  author 
maintains  the  thesis,  long  since  accepted  by 
medical  science,  that  homosexuality  is  a  dis' 
ease  and  not  a  vice  or  a  crime.  A  prologue  by 
Gregorio  Maranon  and  an  epilogue  by  Luis 
Jimenez  de  Asua,  both  representative  of  the 
be^  modem  scientific  thought  on  the  subject, 
clarify  and  emphasize  the  author’s  position. 
Hemandez-Cata  chooses,  to  illu^rate  the  un' 
happy  condition  of  the  sexually  abnormal,  a 
young  man  of  fine  charadter  and  capacities. 
Unconscious  at  fir^  of  his  abnormality  he 
begins  to  be  haunted  by  disquieting  sus' 
picions  and  presently  is  overwhelmed  with 
the  horror  of  full  realization.  He  druggies  in 
vain  in  the  impossible  attempt  to  re'create 
himself  and  finally  has  recourse  to  suicide 
rather  than  yield  overtly  to  his  disordered 
in^indts.  A  trifle  less  of  symbolism  and 
sentiment  and  the  lea^  bit  more  of  matter' 
of'fadt  plain'spcaking  would  make  an  already 
excellent  book  better. — A.  L.  O. 

•  Anuario  bibliogrdfico  mexicano  de  1932. 

Mexico,  imprenta  de  la  Secretaria  de 

Relaciones  Exteriores.  1933. — Mexican  press' 
es  were  busier  than  ever  in  1932,  judging  by 
Senor  Felipe  Teixidor’s  second  yearly  sum' 
mary  of  literary,  scientific  and  artistic  produc' 


tion  in  Mexico.  The  volume  is  larger  and  more 
complete  than  its  predecessor,  containing  68a 
entries  as  compared  with  635  for  1931.  Li^ed 
also  are  loi  additional  titles  for  the  previous 
year.  Particularly  welcome  are  the  innova' 
tions,  books  by  Mexicans  and  books  about 
Mexico  printed  in  foreign  countries.  As  be' 
fore,  the  compiler  li^  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  principal  book^res  of  the  capital  and 
of  the  ^tes.  This  volume  and  its  predecessor 
are  indispensable  for  the  ^udent  of  Mexican 
letters. — T.  D. 

•  Pedro  Irizar  y  Aviles  and  Homero  Sens. 

Sinonimos,  repertorio  de  palabras  usuales 
de  senttdo  andlogo,  semejante  0  aproximado. 
5th  edition.  Barcelona.  I.  G.  Seix  y  Barral 
Hnos.  1932.  4.50  pesetas. — ^This  edition  is 
very  attractively  presented  in  a  151'page, 
cloth'bound  volume.  It  contains  1,500  words 
more  than  the  previous  edition,  making  a 
total  of  approximately  4,ocx>  li^ed  words. 
The  purpose  of  this  work  is  not  to  clarify  the 
difference  in  the  shade  of  meanings  of  synon' 
ymous  words,  as  is  the  case  in  Barcia's  Sinoni- 
mos  Castellanos,  but  rather  to  make  it  possible 
to  find  the  word  which  our  lazy  memory 
refuses  to  bring  forth. 

Since  very  few  Spanish  dictionaries  even 
pretend  to  offer  a  fairly  complete  h'^  of  syn' 
onyms,  this  little  volume,  although  not  ex' 
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hauAive,  will  render  a  great  service  to  those 
who  write  in  the  Spanish  language. — A.  M. 
de  la  Torre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Francisco  C.  Bendicente.  Economia  tW' 
ciorml  argentine. — Manuel  Villar.Condi' 
Clones  para  la  revolucion  en  America — Juan 
Lazarte.  La  locura  de  la  guerra  en  America. — 
Diego  Abad  de  Santillan.  La  bancarrota  del  sis' 
tema  economico  y  politico  del  capitalismo. — 
Georg  Fr.  Nicolai,  tksarrollo  del  trabajo  huma' 
no. — Corresponding  to  the  and,  3rd,  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  numbers  of  the  Cuademos  Ahora 
series  of  monthly  publications.  Buenos  Aires. 
Ediciones  Nervio.  193a.  ao  centavos  a  copy; 
one  dollar  a  year  annual  subscription  for 
foreign  countries. — Although  each  number  of 
the  Cuademos  Ahora  series  is  written  by  a 
different  person,  unity  of  purpose,  and  in 
certain  cases  even  of  Ayle,  is  quite  evident. 
Each  of  these  writers  is  a  prophet  of  the  new 
outlook.  Their  common  objedtive  is  the  over- 
throw’  of  the  capitali^ic  sy^m.  Their  method 
of  persuasion  is  neither  an  appeal  to  ^ntasy  nor 
a  display  of  rhetoric  or  lyricism;  they  merely 
present  a  large  number  of  significant  ^ti^ical 
data  and  make  their  meaning  evident  in  a 
matter  of  fedt,  level-headed  fashion.  One  may 
doubt  the  validity  of  their  information;  but 
once  this  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  premises, 
their  conclusions  become  inevitable  if  the 
welfare  of  humanity  as  a  whole  is  taken  as  the 
final  goal. 

Theirs  is  not  a  campaign  for  any  poh'tical 
party  nor  for  any  one  system  of  government, 
nor  do  they  promise  a  Garden  of  Eden  after 
the  eh'mination  of  the  capitali^ic  sy^em. 
However  they  do  hold  capitalism  responsible 
for  wars,  for  human  slavery,  for  an  unfair 
management  of  natural  resources,  for  the  cot' 
ruption  of  politics  to  the  extent  that  entire 
nations  mu^  dance  to  the  tune  that  be^t  suits 
the  intere^  of  capitali^s,  and  for  such  a 
totally  selfish  and  shortsighted  interpretation 
of  the  ever-increasing  efficiency  of  machinery 
that  the  higher  peaks  of  production  and  those 
of  unemployment  and  suffering  were  practi¬ 
cally  simultaneously  reached. 

Close  observers  will  perhaps  find  nothing 
new  in  the  analysis  of  the  situation  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  offered  in  Cuademos 
Ahora,  but  they  will  find  a  rich  mine  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  methods  of  large 
foreign  inve^ments  in  Hispanic- America  and 
their  effedts  upon  the  political  and  economic 
development  in  that  part  of  the  World.  Any 
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effort  to  interpret  the  present  Hispanic- Amer¬ 
ican  reahty  becomes  fruitless  without  a  thor¬ 
ough  under^nding  of  the  forces  controlling 
its  economic  fadtor. 

With  the  exception  of  Georg  Fr.  Nicolai’s 
Desarrollo  del  trabajo  humano,  whose  thesis 
is  based  on  rather  que^ionable  grounds  from 
the  anthropological  point  of  view,  the  in¬ 
formation  found  in  these  works  has  been 
derived  from  such  sources  as  would  inspire 
confidence.  The  entire  new  outlook,  as  well 
as  the  moA  significant  information,  is  well 
synthesized  in  La  locura  de  la  guerra  en  Ame- 
rica  and  in  La  bancarrota  del  siStema  econo' 
mico  y  polttica  del  capitalismo. — A.  M.  de  la 
Torre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  J.  M.  Nunez  Ponte.  Importancia  cul¬ 
tural  del  Castellano.  Segunda  Edici6n. 

Caracas.  Casa  d.»-  Espccialidades.  1932. — ^This. 
paper  was  presented  to  the  Venezuela  Acade¬ 
my  by  Dr.  Ponte  on  the  occasion  of  his  recep¬ 
tion  into  that  di^inguished  body.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  greater  languages  of  weAem 
civilization,  Spanish  has  a  cultural  importance 
approached  only  by  Enghsh.  The  growing 
populations  of  the  twenty-one  Spanish  nations^ 
almo^  one  hundred  millions,  have  produced  a 
remarkable  galaxy  of  juries,  poets,  arti^,  his¬ 
torians,  scientists,  in  fadt,  outstanding  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  every  branch  of  human  adtivity. 
All  use  a  common  tongue.  Addressing  himself 
to  the  monumental  task  of  measuring  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  a  tongue.  Dr.  Ponte  has  dis¬ 
cussed  the  situation  brilliantly.  He  emphasizes, 
the  antiquity,  the  richness  and  sonorous  beauty 
of  the  language  itself  and  pays  tribute  to  the 
great  masters  of  Old  and  New  Spain.  He 
rightly  sees  the  significance  of  the  tongue  as 
a  cultural  link  between  the  two  Spanish 
worlds  and  surveys  the  interest  taken  in 
Spanish  in  the  United  States,  France,  Germany, 
Russia  and  other  countries.  Besides  its  im¬ 
portance  as  a  literary  force  and  as  a  medium 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  commercial  inter¬ 
course,  Spanish  has  given  expression  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  history  of  the  New  World  during 
the  last  four  centuries.  This  vast  documenta¬ 
tion  of  peoples,  events,  geographical,  botanical 
and  other  scientific  materials  must  eventually 
give  Spain  and  her  language  a  preeminent  place 
in  the  unfolding  of  the  full  Story  cf  New 
World  culture. — Alfred  Bamaby  Thomas. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Persiles.  Espaha  Vaticano.  Madrid.  Edi¬ 
torial  Signo.  1932. — An  impassioned  al- 
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bcit  sincere  plea  to  the  people  of  Spain  to 
rouse  themselves  to  the  evils  menacing  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Spain.  The  author,  pep 
force  anonymous,  is  a  Capuchin  monk.  In  die 
foreword  entitled  Profesicn  de  fe  he  states  his 
purpose,  which  is  to  write  a  book  “en  prove' 
cho  de  la  Santa  Iglesia  Catolica  y  del  Vicario 
de  Cri^o.”  (p.  17). 

Espafia  Vaticano  is  not  a  book  of  popular 
appeal  but  it  is  a  scholarly,  earned  piece  of 
work  and  among  the  broadepminded  church' 
men  it  may  be  the  spark  to  set  off  a  faipsized 
religious  revolution.  The  author  is  particu' 
larly  bitter  about  the  unfairness  of  the  Vatican 
toward  Spain  and  contraAs  this  with  the  much 
better  treatment  received  by  France  and 
Italy.  He  heartily  denounces  the  entrance 
(in  ever  increasing  proportions)  of  politics 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  He  decries  the 
^ranglehold  of  the  Catholic  press.  He  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  inefficiency  and 
bigotry  of  those  in  whom  the  power  of  the 
Church  is  ve^d.  In  short,  he  denounces  all 
the  things  that  seem  to  him  to  be  working 
harm  to  his  welMoved  Church. 

While  the  book  is  perhaps  too  heretical,  as 
well  as  too  scholarly,  to  wield  any  immediate 
influence,  yet  it  shows  perhaps  the  trend 
of  the  times  and  gives  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  there  is  much  smouldering  behind  the 
quiet  portals  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Spain. 
— Haseltine  R.  Maurer.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

•  Jacinto  Lopez.  Los  tratados  de  Umites  y  la 
paz  intemacional  americana.  El  tratado 
secreto  de  1922  entre  Colombia  y  Peru.  New 
York.  De  Laisne  6^  Rossboro,  1931. — Sehor 
Lopez,  a  di^inguished  historian  of  South  Amep 
ican  international  history,  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  ^tudy  of  the  1922  treaty 
and  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  He  calls  for  revision  of  this 
in^ruments  on  two  grounds.  He  e^bh’shes 
by  pertinent  reference  to  documents  that 
Ecuador  was  ignored  in  the  1922  treaty, 
and  that  the  people  of  Ecuador  have  rights 
that  rnu^  be  considered  in  any  settlement  of 
Amazonian  boundaries  between  Colombia  and 
Peru.  Failure  to  consider  Ecuador’s  claims  will 
undoubtedly  leave  a  danger  spot  that  will 
parallel  the  situation  in  Bolivia  where  another 
treaty  (between  Peru  and  Chile)  attempts  to 
settle  the  xntereAs  of  three  nations.  Secondly, 
Senor  Lopez  feels  that  the  present  Liberal 
Government  of  Colombia  should  not  permit 
itself  to  be  bound  by  this  conservative  treaty 
and  should  revise  it  in  accord  with  Colombia's 
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well  known  tradition  of  arbitration  and  in 
consonance  with  modem  ideas  of  international 
juAice. — Alfred  Bamaby  Thomas.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  C.  Villalobos  Dominguez.  Bases  y  metodo 
para  la  apropiacion  social  de  la  tierra. 
Buenos  Aires.  Ruiz  Hnos.  1932. — This 
volume  is  composed  of  seven  essays,  five  of 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  literary 
and  scientific  publications  in  the  Argentine, 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  Its  purpose  is 
to  present  a  solution  for  the  agricultural  crises 
affecting  Spain,  Argentine  and  the  re^  of  the 
Hispanic  American  ^tes.  The  solution 
offered  is  that  the  ^te  should  appropriate 
to  itself  the  income  of  all  the  land,  not  at 
a  single  blow  but  by  gradual  or  evolutiona' 
ry  methods.  More  specifically,  the  author 
proposes  that  the  ^te  should  attempt  the 
effective  acquisition  of  the  land  by  the  im* 
position  of  inheritance  taxes.  Senor  Villalobos 
acknowledges  his  debt  to  George  and  the 
American  school  of  “singlc'taxers”  but  calls 
his  school  of  thought  “The  New  Georgians." 

These  essays  are  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  Audy  of  the  socialization  of  the  land, 
a  movement  in  progress  throughout  Latin 
America,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Brazil.  In  Mexico  under  the  Constitution  of 
1917  the  movement  has  taken  its  most  drastic 
form.  In  South  America  until  recently,  Uru' 
guay  has  led  the  way.  JuSt  what  the  future 
of  this  socialization  will  be  as  impaeft  is  made 
upon  the  growth  of  industrialization  is  hard 
to  foresee.  Some  Steps  have  been  taken  in 
Mexico  and  Argentina  to  unite  the  agricuh 
tural  workers  with  labor  groups  in  the  cities. 
The  unity  of  interest  of  these  elements  would 
seem  to  demand  a  more  comprehensive  tax 
scheme  than  one  which  sought  to  support  the 
State  solely  upon  a  land  tax. — Alfred  Bamaby 
Thomas.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  B.  Gonzalez  Arrili.  El  general  San  Martin, 
su  vida  narrada  a  la  juventud.  Barcelona. 
Araluce. — The  author  sets  forth  here  no 
glowing  account  of  San  Martin’s  work.  It  is 
rather  to  record  the  unblemished  history  of  a 
man — an  example  for  youth.  Little  account  is 
given  of  the  heroic  battles.  Emphasis  is  upon 
the  bravery,  purity  of  motive,  the  redtitude 
and  gentleness  of  a  soldier  who  never  forgot 
his  honor.  No  odious  comparisons  with  Boli' 
var  mark  this  excellent  book,  but  the  youth' 
fill  mind  is  left  aware  of  the  differences  in 
personality  between  the  two  Liberators  of 
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South  America.  The  Aory  is  told  with  pleas' 
ing  clarity  and  illu^rated  with  delightful 
anecdote. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  hi^ory  has  linked  the 
names  of  Bolivar  and  Washington.  The  latter 
in  mo^  particulars  bears  greater  resemblance 
to  San  Martin.  Bolivar  was  a  genius.  Some  of 
his  personal  qualities  have  been  unduly  em' 
phasized  in  contra^  to  those  of  Washington 
and  San  Martin,  yet  he  excelled  both  in 
brilliancy  of  mih'tary  achievement.  On  the 
other  hand  his  political  gifts  produced 
con^itutions  for  five  ^tes  and  foreshadowed 
the  Pan-American  idea.  Politics  San  Martin 
eschewed;  Washington  never  looked  beyond 
the  horizon  of  the  nation  he  helped  to  create. 
— Alfred  Bamaby  Thomas.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Luis  Novas  Calvo.  Pedro  Blanco,  el  7^e' 
gxero.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  8 

pesetas. — For  No.  7  of  the  Vidas  Extraordi' 
narias  series,  Sehor  Novas  Calvo  has  taken  a 
ftriking  figure  which  gives  us  every  side  of 
Blackbirding.  Beginning  in  1814  when  slave 
trading  was  on  the  wane,  we  follow  Pedro 
Blanco  Fernandez  de  Trava  from  his  flight 
from  home  to  his  death  in  1854.  In  forty  full 
years  we  see  his  rise  in  rank  to  captain  of  a 
slave-ship,  by  which  time  he  had  acquired  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  cruelty  and 
adventurous  spirit.  After  an  interval  when 
he  was  pirate  and  hi-jacker  from  other  slavers, 
he  owned  a  factory  in  Africa,  fir^  unimportant, 
then,  by  dint  of  trickery  and  marriage,  on  a 
par  with  any  slave-depot  there. 

It  is  not  a  happy  book.  Neither  the  man  nor 
his  deeds  are  gay.  But  for  minute  details  of 
the  traflic  the  author  mu^  have  combed  many 
of  the  volumes  lifted  in  his  imposing  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  A  table  of  dates  connected  with 
slavery,  covering  the  years  between  1442, 
when  the  fir^  slaves  reached  Portugal,  and 
1888,  when  the  la^  country  in  the  world 
abolished  the  traffic,  helps  keep  our  hi^ory 
straight.  A  little  more  care  might  have  been 
used  in  proof-reading  foreign  phrases  and 
titles.  On  the  whole,  a  fascinating  book. — 
W.K.J. 

•  Jose  Eduardo  Guerra.  Itinerario  espiritual 
de  Bolivia.  Antwerp.  A.  B.  I.  A.  1933. 

— The  contents  of  this  little  volume  were 
originally  compiled  to  be  read  before  the 
Asociacion  Belgo-Ibero-Americana.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  very  charmingly  combined  a  rather 
subtle  poetic  insight  into  the  soul  of  each 
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di^in<ft  region  of  Bolivia  with  the  bibliography 
pertaining  to  each  of  these  units.  Occasional 
photographic  reproductions  add  color  to  the 
presentation. 

The  subjective  approach  which  pre¬ 
dominates  in  the  fir^  pages  gradually  fades 
away  into  a  purely  descriptive  account  of 
Boh'via’s  physical  geography.  The  cultural 
characteri^ics  of  that  country  arc  barely 
touched.  There  is  no  attempt  to  interpret  its 
social,  political,  or  economic  problems. — 
A.  M.  cle  la  Torre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Juan  Marinello.  Americanismo  y  Cuba' 
nismo  liter arios.  La  Habana.  Hermes. — 

Starting  from  Marcos  Antilld  by  Luis  Felipe 
Rodriguez,  as  a  text,  the  author  gives  a  general 
dissertation  on  Wc^  Indian,  and  especially 
Cuban,  literature.  Written  in  the  “Presidio 
Modelo”  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  (which  really  is 
a  model  prison)  where  he  was  confined  with 
many  others  as  a  political  prisoner  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  prominent  but  dissenting  family,  none 
of  the  political  bitterness  then  current  enters 
the  essay.  It  would  be  intere^ing,  in  view 
of  some  of  the  pessimi^ic  remarks  he  lets  ffill 
about  politics,  to  hear  a  po^script  in  view  of 
the  contemporary  (Augu^,  1933)  revolution 
which  has  swept  his  compatriots  into  power. 
There  is  not  space  here  to  discuss  his  conten¬ 
tions  about  Cuban  literature,  which  are 
wholesome  but  not  particularly  novel. — Rolf 
Engleman.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Hanny  Simons.  Bibliotecas  y  bibliotecarios. 
La  Plata.  Olivieri  y  Dominguez.  1932. — 

A  colledlion  of  articles  fir^  published  in 
various  periodicals  over  a  period  ranging  back 
to  1924.  They  all  deal  with  the  history  or 
present  status  of  hbrary  art  and  practice,  and 
are  informed  with  considerable  erudition.  The 
volume  is  carefully  printed. — Rolf  Engleman. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Rodolfo  Usigli.  Caminos  del  teatro  en 
Mexico.  Mexico.  Imprenta  de  la  Secrc- 

taria  de  Relacioncs  Exteriores.  1933. — Sr. 
Usigli  is  the  young  critic  whose  Mexico  en 
el  Teatro  (reviewed  in  Bool{s  Abroad,  January 
1933)  placed  him  at  once  in  the  forefront  of 
Mexican  dramatic  critics.  This  eighty-page 
booklet  is  a  reprint  of  his  prologue  to  Fran¬ 
cisco  Monterde’s  Bibliografia  del  teatro  en 
Mexico.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  the  author's  longer 
work  and  gives  in  succinct  form  a  survey  of 
the  hiAory  of  the  theater  in  Mexico,  with 
pointed  observations  on  its  shortcomings  and 
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future.  “El  tcatro  vuclvc  a  la  tierra,”  is  his 
6nal  word.  “Mexico  vuclvc  al  tcatro.”  Recom' 
mended  to  those  without  time  or  opportunity 
to  peruse  Mexico  en  el  uatro. — T.  D. 

•  Juan  Manuel  Ruiz  Esparza.  Biografta  int' 
personal.  Mexico.  Cultura.  1933. — Lines 

by  Luis  Cemada  (“.  .  .  como  e^  vida  que 
no  es  mia  y  sin  embargo  es  la  mia.  .  .”)  are 
evidently  the  inspiration  for  the  poetry  and 
prose  which  make  up  this  little  volume.  A 
page  or  two  of  rather  confused  imagery  for 
nine  luArums  of  a  man's  life;  then,  “cl  calen- 
dario  queda  suspendido”;  and  life,  like  an 
airplane  from  which  he  has  observed  existence, 
descends  slowly.  The  book  closes  with  the 
Augurio  by  J.  M.  R.  E. :  “El  Hombre  sigue  cn 
trance,  llcno  dc  azul,  dc  ozono,  de  vuelo 
integral.” — T.  D. 

•  Academia  Ecuatoriana  Correspondiente 
dc  la  Real  Espanola — Antologia  ecuatO' 

riana,  poetas.  Quito.  Imprenta  de  la  Universi' 
dad  Central  del  Ecuador.  189a. — Antologta  de 
prosiStas  ecuatorianos.  Quito.  Imprenta  del 
Gobiemo.  Vol.  I.  1895.  Vol.  II.  1896.  $5.50. 
(This  seems  to  be  the  price  of  the  three 
volumes). — J.  Leon  Mera.  Ojeada  hiitorico' 
crrtica  sobre  la  poesia  ecuatoriana.  Second  Edi' 
tion.  Barcelona.  Imprenta  y  Litografia  de  Jose 
Cunill  Sala  (Sold  at  Editorial  Artes  Graficas, 
Cindido  Briz  Sanchez.  Quito.  $1.05).  1893. 
— Isaac  J.  Barrera.  Rocafuerte,  Eftudio  hiStori' 
co'biogrdfico.  Quito.  Imprenta  y  Encuadema' 
cion  Nacionales.  1911.  85c. — Remigio  Crespo 
Toral.  Mj  Poenui.  Quito.  Editorial  Artes  Grifi' 
cas.  (Sold  at  Libreria  Janer  e  Hijo.  Guayaquil. 
1908. 98c). — With  few  exceptions  the  Hispan^ 
ic' American  publishers  have  mo^  lamentably 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  Bool(s  Abroad  offers  to  make  their 
pubh'cations  known  to  the  hispani^s  residing 
in  this  country.  Lately,  however,  the  editors 
of  this  magazine  have  been  favored  with 
se;veral  books  from  Ecuador,  among  which  we 
arc  pleased  to  6nd  copies  of  some  important 
works  published  almo^  half  a  century  ago. — 
While  po^crity  has  confirmed  the  admira- 
tion  which  Mera's  Ojeada  hi^loriccxrxtica 
sobre  la  poesia  ecuatoriana  won  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad  upon  its  fir^  appearance,  the 
three  volumes  of  Ecuadorian  prose  and  poetry 
compiled  by  the  Ecuadorian  academy  hold  a 
unique  significance  in  the  hi^ry  of  Ecua^ 
dorian  publications.  This  anthology  was  com' 
piled  as  a  tribute  to  Chri^opher  Columbus  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  his 
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discovery  of  the  New  World.  Ju^  as  a  political 
unity  of  South  America  would  be  the  moa 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  no  homage  to  Chri^opher  Columbus 
could  have  been  more  significant  than  an 
anthology  of  literature  written  in  the  world 
he  discovered  and  in  the  language  of  the  kings 
in  whose  name  he  carried  out  his  gallant  un' 
dertaking. 

Although  mo^  unfortunately  incomplete 
with  the  omission  of  Juan  Montalvo  and  Numa 
Pompilio  Llona,  (even  if  it  had  been  impossible 
to  obtain  samples  from  these  great  makers, 
it  is  unthinkable  that  their  names  should  not 
at  lea^  have  been  mentioned  with  some  expla- 
nation),  an  anthology  of  this  type  not  only 
glorifies  Columbus'  deed  with  suc^  illu^rious 
names  as  Jose  Joaquin  Olmedo,  Juan  Leon 
Mera,  Francisco  Eugenio  de  Santa  Cruz 
y  Espejo,  Vicente  Rocafuerte,  etc.,  but 
it  speaks  to  future  generations  with  the 
cruel  eloquence  of  hi^ory,  which,  as  Ortega  y 
Gasset  has  said,  mu^  be  known,  not  to  be 
repeated,  but  to  be  avoided. — A.  M.  de  la 
Torre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Porfirio  Barba  Jacob.  Rosas  negxas.  Gua' 
temala.  Imp.  Ele<^lra.  1933. — A  small 
great  volume  presenting,  for  the  fir^  time  in 
book  form,  the  be^  poems  by  Barba  Jacob, 
the  Jewish'Colombian  artiA  who  has  won 
for  himself  one  of  the  leading  positions  in  the 
wide  field  of  modem  Latin  American  lyric 
poetry. 

Barba  Jacob,  complex,  cultured,  refined  and 
eager  for  ultimate  and  vital  truth,  is  a  vagabond 
who  has  been  expelled  from  several  coum 
tries  for  his  unorthodox  philosophy  of  life 
and  his  extravagant  manners  and  vices  .  .  . 
Besides  he  is  a  truly  great  poet  who  has  been 
able  to  Air  the  deepeA  emotions  of  the  race 
and  has  achieved  the  moA  subtle  and  maAet' 
fill  technical  devices  to  render,  in  pure  and 
simple  forms,  the  grief  and  sorrow  that  pet' 
vade  all  sincere  human  endeavors  to  reach 
that  serenity  of  mind  which  so  many  pursue 
in  vain  in  these  days  of  frivolity,  cynicism  and 
sensuality. 

Barba  Jacob  has  experienced  Life  in  its 
manifold  aspeefts.  He  has  known  glory  and 
honor,  and  has  had  the  taAe  of  shame  and 
abjedtion,  and  in  the  midA  of  all  he  has  kept 
glowing  in  his  soul  the  light  of  lofty  spiritual 
ideals.  Rosas  negras  contains  six  or  seven  poems 
which  may  be  classified  among  the  greateA 
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ever  written  in  the  Spanish  language. — Carlos 
Carcui'Prada.  University  of  Washington. 

•  A.  Cambours  Ocampo.  Sur  Atldntico. 

Buenos  Aires.  Letras.  — After  the  violent' 

ly  nationali^ic,  not  to  say  truculently  tribal, 
attitude  which  one  comes  to  expeA  in  Cen' 
tral  America  and  northern  South  America, 
the  spirit  of  these  verses  comes  as  a  clearing 
wind.  The  poet  accepts,  welcomes,  the 
foreigner  who  clears  the  land  and  forms  a  part 
of  the  commonwealth  and  adds  his  children 
to  the  stream  of  life.  There  are  good  economic 
reasons  for  this  difference  in  attitude;  in  the 
Argentine  the  foreigner  adds  to  the  country, 
too  often  in  tropical  America  the  foreigner 
comes  only  to  take  away.  Nevertheless, 
Gripped  of  patriotic  verbiage,  so  much  of 
nationalistic  literature  is  founded  on  short' 
sighted  principles  which  balk  healthful 
changes  in  the  mechanism  of  living  for  which 
the  world  is  preparing,  and  so  much  of  smug' 
ness  lies  in  it,  that  this  reviewer  always  boards 
it  with  repugnance.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  at 
leaA  a  part  of  South  America  treated  as  the 
melting  pot  it  is,  with  national  boundaries 
never  mentioned,  in  accordance  with  their 
true  importance. — Rolf  Engleman,  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Alfonso  Reyes.  Romances  del  Rio  de 

Enero.  MaeStricht.  A.  A.  M.  Stols.  1935. 

—“El  romance,"  Sr.  Reyes  writes  in  the  Notes 
appended  to  this  slender,  beautifully  printed 
volume,  “nos  transporta  a  la  mejor  epoca  de 
la  lengua,  trae  evocaciones  tonicas.” 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  beauties  of  the 
Brazilian  city  are  the  theme  of  the  eleven 
“romances."  Each  "romance"  has  eleven  qua' 
trains  and  in  each  quatrain  is  repeated  the 
general  idea  of  the  poem,  applied  to  different 
objedts  in  each  case.  This  reiteration,  with  the 
resultant  catachresis,  is  extremely  effedtive 
and  only  upon  a  rereading  is  the  patient  craft' 
manship  of  the  author  apparent.  The  division 
of  the  “romances"  into  ^nzas  Sr.  Reyes  at' 
tnhutes  to  the  inBuence  of  the  Mexican 
“corrido,"  itself  a  legitimate  if  somewhat 
wayward  son  of  the  Spanish  “romance."  The 
final  quatrain  is  the  synthesis  of  the  volume: 

Llego  al  fin  de  mi  canciSn, 

Slue  es  ya  mas  tuya  que  mia, 

T  no  pude,  Rio  de  Enero^ 

Dectrte  lo  que  queria. 
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•  Arturo  Torres  Rioseco.  Ausencia.  Santia' 
go  de  Chile.  Imprenta  Universitaria. 

193a. — A  sensitive  poet,  after  fourteen  years’ 
absence  ftom  his  native  Chile,  sets  down 
no^lgic  memories  of  home  and  pidtures  of 
the  reA  of  the  world  he  has  seen,  viewed  in 
the  Ught  of  his  home  town,  Talca,  about  which 
the  inhabitants  say:  “Primero  Talca,  entonces 
Paris.”  In  his  poetry  he  boa^s  the  advantages 
of  being  “Poeta  vulgar,”  and  some  of  his  verse 
is  close  to  the  soil;  but  in  such  poetry  as 
Leyendas  del  Cid,  he  shows  the  delicacy  of 
his  touch  and  the  power  of  his  imagination. — 
Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Arturo  Torres  Rioseco.  La  poesia  Urica 
mexicana.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Imprenta 

Universitaria.  1933. — In  a  forty'pagc  booklet 
the  University  of  California  Professor  of 
Latin'American  Literature  gives  us  an  illu' 
minating  history,  full  of  examples,  of  Mexico's 
poetry  from  its  beginnings  with  Juana  Ines 
de  la  Cruz  to  the  mo^  modem  hymners  of 
trolley  cars  and  locomotive  whi^les.  The 
author,  himself  an  excellent  poet,  sympathet' 
ically  interprets  the  sources  and  movements, 
and  while  it  is  confessedly  incomplete,  the 
pamphlet  gives  readers  a  better  idea  of  the 
field  than  any  available  hiftory. — Willis  K. 
Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Eduardo  Marquina.  Era  una  vez  en  Bag' 
dad.  .  .  Liminas  de  las  “Mil  y  una 

noches.  "Agrupadas  en  tres  adtos.  Madrid. 
Reus.  1932.  5  pesetas. — It  is  re^ful  to  read  a 
beautiful,  poetic  version  of  an  oriental  tale, 
based  on  a  romantic  conception  of  love  and  on 
the  peaceful  philosophy  of  inner  happiness, 
undisturbed  by  physical  discomforts. 

In  opposition  to  our  own  present'day  tur' 
moil,  re^lessness  and  worries,  these  two 
lovers  achieve  their  bliss  and  can  even  make 
a  third  creature  happy.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  play  is  one  of  placid  content' 
ment  and  seraphic  harp'playing.  The  plot 
moves  and  goes  through  intensely  dra' 
matic  scenes,  displaying  gripping  emotions  and 
Arong  passions. 

The  play  muA  be  very  beautiful,  moving 
and  intere^ing  on  the  ^ge,  and  talented 
adtors  have  very  thankful  roles. — Sophie  R. 
A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Alberto  A.  Candioti.  El  jardin  del  amor. 
Buenos  Aires.  Gleizer.  1933. — An  Ob' 

jedlive  and  engaging  prose  narrative  of  the 
life  and  deeds  of  a  magnificent  Damascene 
Emir,  Nizar  Ak  Sonkor  Ion  Anar,  El  jardtn 
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del  amor  takes  the  reader  to  the  di^nt  days  describes.  And  that  is  no  small  achievement. 


when  the  Crescent  was  casing  its  magical 
glow  over  ihalf  of  the  Mediterranean  World 
and  love  and  honor  were  the  mainsprings  of 
right  living  among  the  proud  and  refined 
followers  of  the  Prophet.  The  severe  critic 
perhaps  would  say  that  El  jardtn  del  amor 
contains  enough  material  for  several  novels 
of  the  current  type.  .  .  With  a  slow  and 
easy  movement  mingled  with  voluptuousness 
worthy  of  an  Oriental  melody  heard  by  the 
banks  of  a  river  that  flows  with  gentle  murmurs 
into  the  Sea  of  Death,  the  reader  of  this 
intere^ing  book  follows  the  manifold  adven' 
tures  of  its  hero,  a  warrior^poet,  wealthy, 
handsome,  gallant  and  impetuous,  who  sings, 
fights,  loves  and  dreams  with  the  vibrant 
eagerness  of  one  who  hurries  to  realize  his 
lofty  romantic  ideals.  Ritual  pilgrimages,  holy 
wars,  aorms,  pe^ilences  and  deserts,  gardens, 
perfumes,  music,  dances  and  festivals,  kid' 
napings,  rescues,  bandits,  pro^itutes,  Jews, 
Bedouins  and  Christians,  loyalty,  treachery, 
blood,  thirst  and  death,  all  of  that  and  even 
more  form  the  background  of  Ak  Sonkor's 
colorful  exploits  in  his  search  for  God  and 
pure  love,  which  he  finds  and  for  which  he 
dies  in  the  very  plenitude  of  his  richly  en' 
dowed  youth. — Carlos  Garcia'Prada.  Uni' 
versity  of  Washington. 

•  Arturo  Cerretani.  Triangulo  Isosceles. 

Buenos  Aires.  Letras.  1932.  $2.00. — Five 
short  Stories  that  reveal  the  same  groping, 
disillusioned,  rather  immature  rebellion  againSt 
everything  that  is  Staid  and  solid  in  life  which 
characterizes  the  work  of  so  many  of  the 
younger  Argentine  writers.  (This  attitude 
might  be  called  sophomoric  if  the  writers 
were  not  so  deadly  in  earnest  about  it  and  if 
they  were  not  lifting,  by  their  experimenta' 
tion,  the  Argentine  short  Story  above  its  level 
in  most  of  the  other  Spanish'American  coun' 
tries.) 

The  odors  of  cheap  beer  and  cognac  and 
absinthe  and  Russian  cigarettes;  the  Strains 
of  The  Saint  Louis  Blues  and  of  Solvieg's  Song 
from  Peer  Cynt;  maudlin  talk  of  prostitutes 
and  Spinoza  and  suicide  and  horizons.  All  very 
confusing  and  not  at  all  pleasant,  but  made 
distinctly  real  by  the  author's  Style.  Despite 
his  mannerisms,  which  to  the  reader  in  this 
country  will  recall  some  of  EmeSt  Heming' 
way’s  earlier  work,  he  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  hectic  bohemian  existence  which  he 


-T.D. 

•  Eduardo  J.  Correa.  La  comuni fla  de  Igs 
ojos  cafes.  Mexico.  Privately  printed. 
1933.  2  pesos. — It  has  been  said,  not  altO' 
gether  without  truth,  that  when  one  has  read 
one  of  Sr.  Correa’s  novels  he  has  read  them 
all.  Marta  is  a  devout  widow  of  Guadalajara 
who  has  moved  to  Mexico  City  with  her 
young  daughter.  She  is,  of  course,  dismayed 
and  her  daughter  delighted  by  the  myriad 
opportunities  for  gaiety  offered  by  the  capital. 
Two  suitors  for  Alicia’s  hand  present  them' 
selves:  Jacobo,  a  Student  of  philosophy,  good 
and  kind  and  dull;  Claudio,  sophisticated  man 
of  the  world,  neither  good  nor  dull.  The  Story 
moves  ponderously  through  over  four  hundred 
pages,  in  which  the  reader  familiar  with  Cot' 
rea  is  never  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  ending. 
Everything  will  be  solved  by  that  deus 
ex  machina — “un  milagro  del  amor.”  Well 
written  and  good'intentioned  as  this  novel  is, 
it  will  not  add  much  to  its  author’s  reputa* 
tion. — T.  D. 

AAA 

George  N.  ShuSter,  reviewing  EmeSt  New' 
man’s  Life  of  Richard  Wagner  in  The  Com' 
monweal  for  June  9,  calls  it  “probably  the  moA 
useful  and  discriminating  book  about  Wagner.” 

L'Esprit  Franqais  for  October  10  has  an 
article  on  the  short'lived  Bulgarian  poet  P.  K. 
lavoroff,  by  Nicolai  Dontchev,  with  a  French 
version  of  his  poem  Damnation;  and  Manoel 
GahiSto’s  human  and  appealing  Souvenirs  sur 
Coelho  J^etto  (the  Brazilian  novelist). 

Catalans  in  the  Argentine  continue  to 
publish  Catalunya  (Director,  Lluis  Macaya; 
Editor'in-Chief,  ^mon  Escarra)  and  it  remains 
one  of  the  moSt  handsomely  printed  publica' 
tions  in  the  world. 

Arthur  Holitzscher's  Voyage  au  pays  des 
Gonfte'Aryens  or  Le  J^ouveau  Gulliver,  (Monde, 
October  7),  is  a  bitter  satire  on  Hitler’s  Get' 
many. 

Estanco  Louro  writes  in  Portucale  (Porto) 
for  May' June  on  Afranio  Peixoto  e  Camoes. 
Peixoto,  Brazilian  critic  and  poet,  published 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Lusiadas. 

Salvatore  d^asimodo,  Adriano  Grande,  and 
Eugenio  Montale  are  the  heroes  of  Francisco 
di  Giglio’s  La  J^ueva  Poesxa  italiana  (Letras, 
Buenos  Aires,  September). 
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•  Mario  Carrera.  Ait’elenamenti  senza  ve' 
leno.  Milano.  I^ituto  Editoriale  Scien' 

tifico  S.A.  1933.  18  lire. — The  title  of  this 
book  takes  us  back  in  imagination  to  the  time 
of  the  Borgias  and  their  notorious  poisonings, 
but  the  author  dismisses  with  few  words  the 
“Periodo  prechimico”  and  turns  to  those 
developments  which  ensued  after  the  6r^ 
work  on  analytical  chemistry  was  published 
in  1826. 

Mario  Carrera,  an  eminent  authority  on 
criminal  anthropology,  and  one-time  Professor 
of  Criminal  Anthropology  and  Legal  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Turin,  develops  the 
thesis  that  obscure  cases  of  poisoning  have 
heretofore  been  judged  too  exclusively  by 
circum^ances  of  death,  autopsy'Bndings  and 
chemical  analysis — and  that  there  remain 
cases  in  which  these  criteria  fail  to  produce 
sufficient  evidence  for  conviiAion.  The  at' 
tomey  for  the  prosecution  mu^,  according  to 
Carrera's  theory,  under  certain  circum^nces 
disregard  these  conventional  criteria  and  focus 
his  attention  upon  “criterio  anthropologico” — 
certain  psychological  and  subjective  conditions 
which  may  clarify  and  even  decide  a  case  when 
objective  circum^ances  fail  to  give  proof  of 
crime. — The  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service. 
Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Jack  La  Bolina  (A.  V.  Vecchi).  Bozzetti 
di  vita  di  bordo.  Torino.  Paravia.  193a. 

8.50  lire. — This  book  contains  many  sketches 
of  sailor-life,  moA  of  them  adventures  of  the 
author  himself — the  well-known  Marryat 
of  Italy,  for  many  years  an  officer  in  the  navy 
and  the  son  of  Garibaldi’s  friend  in  whose 
villa  at  Quarto  was  organized  the  expedition 
“dei  Mille.”  Such  was  the  intere^ing  back¬ 
ground  of  Augu^o  Vittorio  Vecchi,  (1842- 
1932),  alias  “Jack  la  Bolina,”  whose  fertile 
brain  has  charmed  the  imagination  of  Italian 
youth  for  so  many  years  paA. 


Scenes  at  the  naval  college,  accounts  of  his 
firA  and  ancient  hammock  “La  Branda,”  of 
life  on  board,  pilgrimages  to  many  lands,  and 
all  the  poetry  and  problems  of  a  sailor’s  life 
fill  the  pages  of  Jack  la  Bolina’s  laA  book,  which 
he  finished  shortly  before  his  death. — The 
Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  F.  T.  Marinetti.  II  fascino  dell'  Egitto. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1933.  10  lire. — In 
which  the  fiery,  snorting,  cavorting  founder 
of  Futurism  (1909  and  after)  goes  on  a  none 
too  hilarious  no^lgic  spree.  The  occasion 
is  a  recent  trip  to  his  native  Egypt;  for  Mari¬ 
netti  was  bom  at  Alexandria  in  1896.  Egypt, 
it  may  be  parenthesized,  is  a  no^lgic  symbol 
for  many  Italians — e.g.,  for  Giuseppe  Unga¬ 
retti,  Italy’s  Grand  Old  Man  of  Poetry,  whose 
birthplace  also  was  Alexandria.  In  the  present 
in^nce,  the  publisher’s  band  informs  us  that 
these  are  “the  late^  no^lgias  of  the  mo^ 
Futuri^ic  poet  in  the  world.”  To  which  one 
is  tempted  to  respond  with  the  American 
“Oh,  yeah.”  The  author  himself  puts  it  a  little 
differently:  “the  la^  no^algic  shreds  of  a 
Futuriilic  sensitivity”;  it  is  a  return  “after 
many  dynamic  and  creative  years  to  a  fixed 
point  of  contemplation.”  And  the  volume  is 
dedicated  to  “the  Futuri^ic  genius  of  Bcnc- 
detta,”  who  in  private  life  is  Signora  Mari¬ 
netti,  author  of  the  Viaggto  di  Garard,  which 
has  been  creating  something  of  a  furore 
recently  as  the  long  awaited  Futuri^  ma^er- 
piecc  (or  one  of  them). 

The  short  of  it  is,  Signor  Marinetti  is  some¬ 
what  painfully  tom  between  remembering 
always  that  he  is  the  great  and  original  Fu- 
turi.<%  and  letting  himself  go  for  a  good  old- 
fiishioned  spell  of  homesickness.  His  book 
might  be  almo^  any  one  on  Egypt — the  Nile, 
the  Sphinx,  the  desert,  whirling  dervishes,  etc., 
an  effort  being  made  to  injedt  an  occasional 
element  of  modernity  in  the  form  of  a  modem 
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motor-car  or  a  high-speed  motor-boat.  Well 
written,  in  a  perfeAly  conventional  ^yle,  but 
not  thrilling.  One  of  the  beA  episodes  is  a 
reminiscent  one,  of  the  author's  amorous 
youth.  There  is  an  intere^ing  chapter  on  the 
new  Egyptian  theatre  and  an  interview  with 
the  Greek-Egyptian  poet,  Cavafy,  that  makes 
good  reading. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York 
City. 

•  Ra^el  Cansinos  Assens.  Critica  spagnuty 
la  della  poesia  italiana.  Milano.  Edition! 

“Terra  di  Puglia.”  1932.  2  lire. — Two  short 
essays  on  Umberto  Fraccareta  originally  pub* 
lished  in  Spanish  in  La  libertad  in  November 
1929  and  Augu^  1931-  In  presenting  them  to 
the  Italians  Ezio  Levi,  the  translator  and 
writer  of  the  introdudlory  “pro6lo”  of  Can¬ 
sinos  Assens,  is  paying  a  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  followed  the  currents  of  Italian  poetry 
with  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  and  penetration. 
Though  the  essays  deal  with  an  author  who 
has  not  yet  won  celebrity  in  contemporary 
Italian  poetry  the  Spaniard’s  keen  and  kindly 
analysis  of  Fraccareta 's  two  works:  Poemetti 
and  Elevazione,  we  think,  will  do  much  to 
bring  about  some  recognition  of  the  latter's 
poetic  talent.  Ezio  Levi's  three  page  “profilo,” 
incidentally,  is  an  admirable  charadlerization 
of  the  Spanish  critic  and  his  work. — Joseph  G. 
Fucilla.  Northwe^m  University. 

•  Giovanni  Papini.  II  sacco  dell'orco.  Prefa- 
zione  di  E.  Allodoli.  Firenze.  Vallecchi. 

1933-  3  lire.— Encouraged  by  his  belief  that 
books  such  as  “Table  Talks”  by  Coleridge  or 
“Fusees”  by  Baudelaire  are  very  popular 
abroad,  Papini  publishes  the  present  volume 
of  personal  refledtions  and  vagaries  culled  from 
sunong  his  writings  of  various  periods.  Some 
of  his  meditations  are  succindt  and  to  the 
point:  “What  can  be  said  in  three  lines  should 
never  be  dragged  out  into  three  pages” — “The 
present  generation  makes  revolutions  without 
bloodshed  and  ‘amore  senza  figh’oli’  .”  There 
are  also  short  comments  on  Vidtor  Hugo, 
Nietzsche,  Racine  and  others:  Byron  he  affirms 
always  travelled  about  Italy  with  four  geese 
as  escorts  symbohcal  of  the  ffiir  sex;  Goethe  he 
accuses  of  introspedtion,  egoism  and  the  lack 
of  such  quah'ties  as  disintere^ed  affedtion  and 
forgetfulness  of  self  which  belong  to  really 
great  souls. — The  Italian  Literary  Guide 
Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Maria  Luisa  A^ldi.  La  fatica  di  volersi 
bene.  Milano.  Ceschina.  1933.  12  lire. — 


This  is  the  second  novel  by  this  young  author, 
who,  incidentally,  has  juA  taken  part  in  the 
Woman's  Congress  held  in  Chicago.  The  firft 
half  is  devoted  to  a  pidlure  of  the  middle  class 
in  Italy;  the  second  half  to  a  picture  of  the 
lives  of  young  arti^s  in  the  Parisian  Latin 
Quarter.  The  central  figure  of  both  of  these 
environments  is  Giovanna  Arcieri  who  ro¬ 
mantically  falls  in  love  with  a  man  who  refuses 
to  sacrifice  his  freedom  by  marrying  her,  but 
back  in  Florence  she  finds  solace  in  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  her  childhood  friend,  Tito  Dupont. 
We  are  introduced  to  a  ho^  of  charadters  all 
of  whom  possess  some  eccentric  trait.  Of  them 
the  author  gives  us  good  outline  sketches  at 
the  time  of  their  introdudtion,  but  as  the  ^ory 
progresses  she  feib  to  fill  in  the  outlines  with 
solid  charadler-building  material.  Throughout 
the  novel  one  feels  at  intervals  the  charm  of 
genuine  expression,  but  often  where  the  au- 
author  intends  to  be  lyrical  we  find  mere  verbal 
acrobatism.  La  fatica  di  volersi  bene  reminds  us 
somewhat  of  Countess  Fiumi’s  Terra  di  Lupi. 
—Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^m  University. 

•  Virgilio  Brocchi.  II  volo  nuziale.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1932.  12  lire. — Anna,  Lea, 

Mina  and  Pia,  the  four  of  them  school  teachers, 
linked  together  by  the  community  of  their 
ideals  and  aspirations,  are  gradually  drawn  into 
the  web  of  love.  Clara  gives  up  to  Anna  the 
man  she  loves  and  takes  the  veil.  War  breaks 
out,  bringing  fear  and  trepidation  to  the  hearts  of 
all  of  them.  In  his  three  hundred  and  thirty 
three  pages  the  noveliA  goes  no  further  into 
the  plot  than  this,  for  we  mu^  remember  that 
II  volo  nuziale  is  only  the  fir^t  volume  of  a 
trilogy  entitled  L'Ansia  dell'etemo.  Yet  enough 
is  told  to  make  us  curious  as  to  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  quintet.  Particularly  are  we  in- 
tere^ed  in  the  fate  of  Anna,  the  ^rongeA 
charadter  in  the  book.  Though  the  charadters 
are  somewhat  conventionalized  and  move  in  a 
typical  Brocchi  setting,  they  have  sufficient 
reality  to  make  them  appear  alive  and  to  win 
our  sympathy. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North- 
weAem  University. 

•  Carlo  Linati.  Le  pianelle  del  Signore.  Rac' 
conti  e  paesi.  Lanciano.  Carabba.  1933- 

9  lire. — The  thirty-three  short  Tories  in  this 
volume  are  widely  different  in  type,  but  much 
alike  in  treatment.  Mo^t  of  them  are  rather 
sketches  than  stories,  built  not  around  a  plot 
but  around  a  simple  incident,  a  vivid  charadter, 
or  one  of  the  colorful  pidtures  which  charac¬ 
terize  Linati’s  work.  A  few  of  the  Tories,  on 
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the  other  hand,  are  at  once  more  conventional 
and  less  effedtive,  with  slight  plots,  superficial 
characterization,  and  little  reality.  Others  are 
frankly  not  Tories  at  all,  but  essays  on  such 
subjects  as  popular  religious  painters  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Finally,  unlike  any  of 
these,  there  is  the  title  ^ory,  a  strange  and 
charming  tale  of  a  pc»r  peddler  and  his  busi' 
ness  deal  with  Chri^.  In  treatment,  however, 
there  is  more  uniformity.  Linati  writes  with  a 
certain  lightness  of  touch,  and  with  unusual 
simplicity  and  vitality;  the  be^  of  his  Tories 
achieve  reality  without  the  use  of  insi^ent 
“realism.”  There  is  no  profound  or  elaborate 
analysis  of  charadters  or  situations,  as  in  so 
many  sketches,  and  no  tiresome  driving'home 
of  a  point;  the  irony  is  mild  and  not  too 
obvious.  Occasionally  this  simplicity  becomes, 
rather,  over-subtlety,  and  one  fails  to  see  the 
point;  more  often,  it  succeeds  in  giving  one 
the  convidtion  of  reality  in  which  its  purpose 
consiAs. — Wilda  M icssner.  Deerfield,  Illinois. 

•  Alessandro  AuguAo  Monti.  I  Cavalieri 
della  Santa  Fede.  Romanzo  della  reazione 

meridionale.  Milano.  Ravagnati.  1933.  5  lire. 
—A  delightful  ^tory  concerning  the  “Cava' 
lieri  della  Santa  Fede,”  some  of  whom  formed 
the  escort  in  1799  of  various  members  of  the 
household  of  Ferdinando  King  of  Naples 
during  their  flight  to  Brindisi  in  a  ^ge'coach 
enroute  for  Sichly.  The  roads  were  rough  and 
almo^  impassable,  and  with  the  fall  of  night 
the  party  was  ambushed  by  the  famous  brigand 
“II  Lupo  del  Gargano.”  On  discovering  the 
identity  of  his  captives,  II  Lupo  takes  them 
under  his  protection  and  they  pass  the  night 
in  his  stronghold,  “The  Tower  of  the  Turks,” 
where  Nennella  his  lovely  daughter  falls  in 
love  with  the  fair  officer  Giambattista  Dc 
Ccsarc.  Fiery  audacious  Nennella  holds  the 
reader's  interest  and  sympathy  throughout 
the  book,  the  pages  of  which  abound  with 
interesting  descriptions  of  the  rise  of  the  Par' 
thenopean  Republic  and  the  defense  of  the 
Bourbon  Kingdom  by  the  Royalists. 

Monti,  the  young  Lombard  writer,  has 
come  much  under  the  influence  of  English 
historical  novelists,  and  we  hope  that  the 
present  volume  will  be  the  firSt  of  many  such 
from  his  pen. — The  Italian  Literary  Guide 
Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Leonida  Repaci.  Galoppata  nel  sole.  Nck 

velJe.  Milano.  Corbaccio.  1933.  5  — 

Repaci,  author  of  the  famous  novel  I  Fratelli 
Rape  reviewed  in  these  columns,  would  do 
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well  in  his  writings  to  confine  himself  to  the 
Calabrian  countryside — in  the  description  of 
whose  people  he  invariably  excels,  thus  creating 
for  himself  the  place  in  Calabrian  history  that 
Verga  holds  in  that  of  Sicily. 

In  Galoppata  nel  sole,  the  first  of  the  twenty' 
three  short'Stories  under  review,  the  author 
takes  us  down  to  the  shore  where  under  a  blaz' 
ing  summer  sun  two  peasant  families  are  pic' 
nicking,  washing  the  wool  for  the  nuptiabbed, 
and  merry-making  in  honor  of  the  betrothal  of 
Rosa  Bisso  and  Titta  di  Neri.  The  sudden 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  a  sinister  rider  on 
his  black  horse  causes  consternation  on  the 
faces  of  the  happy  group  as  they  one  by  one 
recognize  Micuddhu,  the  former  “fidanzato” 
of  Rosa,  thought  to  be  serving  an  eleven'year 
sentence  for  homicide,  on  the  conviA  island 
of  Niscida.  Few  words  are  necessary  to 
describe  the  scene  which  follows  and  the 
white  face  of  Rosa  “la  fidanzata” — could  Rosa 
be  expedted  to  wait  so  long?  “I  would  have 
waited  thirty  years”  said  Micuddhu,  as  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  limitless  distance  of  the 
sea. 

The  third  Story,  Prime  Amore,  is  deh'cately 
and  beautifully  told;  other  Stories  centering 
around  Milan  lose  that  special  coloring  of  the 
Calabrian  Stories  in  which  Repaci  is  at  his  best. 
— The  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri, 
Italy. 

•  Carolina  Rispoli.  La  terra  degli  asfodeli. 

Milano.  Ceschina.  1933.  la  lire. — From 
the  meshes  of  what  seems  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  detail  concerning  “suoi  cari  perdu' 
ti”  emerges  the  Story  of  “la  meravighosamente 
bella”  Maria  Valleverdi.  Left  an  orphan  at 
birth  by  the  mysterious  death  of  her  parents, 
Maria  is  taken  care  of  by  her  uncle,  a  learned 
theologian  in  a  small  village  of  the  Abruzzi 
mountains.  The  natural  beauties  of  the  coun' 
tryside  with  its  chestnut  woods,  vines  and 
olives,  makes  the  setting  for  the  little  girl 
brought  up  on  Dante  and  his  contemporaries. 
At  eighteen  she  is  taken  to  the  land  of  the 
Asphodels,  Cagliare — and  there  meets  and 
falls  in  love  with  a  young  professor,  Walter 
Ress.  Intriguing  gossips  however  soon  rea' 
waken  curiosity  in  the  long'forgotten  my^ry 
surrounding  Maria’s  birth  and  for  a  time 
succeed  in  separating  the  lovers.  The  Story, 
though  decorated  with  a  supet'abundance  of 
adjedives  and  lacking  in  power,  retains  in' 
tereSt  to  the  end. — The  Italian  Literary  Guide 
Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 
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•  Maddalena  Santoro.  L'inutile  gloria.  Fi' 
renzc.  Bemporad.  1932.  9  lire. — Gemma 
Carli,  in  her  'teens,  romantic  and  super' 
6cial,  imagined  when  she  married  Paolo  Beh 
trami — the  middle-aged  professor — that  he 
would  be  perpetually  in  adoration  at  her 
feet.  But  Paolo  considered  sentimental  ex- 
pansiveness  suitable  for  lovers  and  not  for 
husbands  and  wives. — Starved  by  the  love¬ 
less  atmosphere  of  her  home,  Gemma  runs 
away  with  a  Milanese — Count  Morosini — 
leaving  her  five-year-old  Giorgetto  to  her 
mother-in-law  and  her  taciturn  husband.  The 
glamor  of  life  in  Paris  does  not  long  serve  to 
obh’terate  from  Gemma's  mind  the  figure  of 
h'ttle  Giorgetto  who  loved  his  “mammina 
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bella  come  una  regina  delle  fate,"  she  becomes 
sad  and  melancholy  and  loses  her  attractiveness 
for  her  lover,  who  scxin  leaves  her  to  her  own 
resources  to  gain  a  living.  Years  pass,  Giorgio 
studying  in  the  different  capitals  of  Europe, 
is  rising  to  fame  as  a  painter,  when  by  a 
strange  chance  his  own  mother  becomes  the 
mcxJel  for  his  masterpiece  "Donna  di  Strada." 
It  is  the  fate  of  Paolo  Beltrami  to  disclose  to 
Giorgio  his  mother's  identity  and  to  witness 
his  son's  passionate  de^ruction  of  the  canvas. 
The  plot  is  well-told  and  would  have  gained 
in  ^rength  if  freed  from  much  of  its  tedious 
detail. — The  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service. 
Anacapri,  Italy. 
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BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS  LANGUAGES 


(For  other  bool^s  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head-Liners") 


•  Ces\oslovensl{d  Vla^liveda.  Vol.  II.  Clo- 

(Man).  Praha.  Sfinx  Bohumil  Janda. 
1933.  300  Kc. — We  have  reported  on  the  firA 
volume  of  this  splendid  series.  Vol.  II  includes 
anthropological  Judies  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
of  the  various  minorities  groups,  health  condi¬ 
tions  and  health  policy,  education,  etc..  .  . 
Especially  valuable  are  the  studies  of  the  Car¬ 
pathian  Ruthenians,  of  Czechoslovaks  abroad 
(especially  in  America),  Germans,  Hungarians, 
Jews  and  Gypsies  in  Czechoslovakia.  To  the 
reviewer's  beA  knowledge  nothing  sub^antial 
of  this  sort  had  appeared  in  print.  Excellent 
illuArations,  and  a  good  index.  The  volume 
was  edited  by  Professors  Jiri  Horak,  Jindrich 
Matiezka,  and  Karel  Weigner. — J.  S.  Roucel(. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Ces}{oslovensl{y  Uitav  Zahranicni,  Prvni 
sjezd  zahranicnich  Cechu  a  Slovdl{u  (FirA 

Congress  of  Foreign  Czechs  and  Slovaks). 
Praha.  Ceskoslovensky  U^v  Zahranicni. 


1933.  10  Kc. — The  fir^  Congress  of  foreign 
Czechoslovaks  was  held  in  Prague  on  July  i, 
1932.  This  book  reports  the  discussions  and 
resolutions  at  that  gathering,  showing  the 
relations  of  immigrant  Czechoslovaks  to  their 
home  country.  The  book  has  also  a  directory 
of  all  foreign  Czechoslovak  publications  and  a 
bibliography  of  matter  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  Czechoslovak  emigrants.— J.  S. 
Rouce\.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Karel  Englis  and  Frantisek  Weyer,  edi¬ 
tors.  Vedec\d  Rocenl{a  Prdvnk^e  Fal^ulty 
}Aasary}{ovy  University  v  Bme.  Vol.  XI.  1932. 
Praha-Bmo.  Orbis.  1932.  25  Kc. — The  Law 
Faculty  of  Masaryk's  University  in  Bmo  pub¬ 
lishes  a  year-book,  whose  contributions  are 
provided  by  the  outstanding  authorities  of  the 
country.  The  present  work  comes  up  to  the 
usual  Standard,  though  there  is  no  syStem  to  the 
contributions,  which  range  from  the  field 
of  world  economics,  parliamentary  law,  to  the 
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technical  discussions  of  the  Czechoslovak 
legal  sy^em. — J.  S.  Rouce}{.  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

•  P.  Reimann.  Dejiny  Komuniilicl{i  Strany 
Cesl{oslovmsl{a.  (Hi^ory  of  the  Commu' 

ni^ic  Party  of  Czechoslovakia).  Praha.  Nak' 
ladatel^tvi  Karel  Borecky.  1932. — This  wri' 
ter’s  communi^ic  position  has  inclined  mo^ 
of  the  Czechoslovak  reviewers  to  pick  this 
work  to  pieces  and  criticize  it  severely.  This 
reviewer  wishes  to  regi^er  approval  of  this 
book.  Let  the  writer  have  his  opinion  regarding 
our  capitaliftic  society.  Maybe  he  is  not  so 
wrong  considering  the  reasons  for  our  present 
tote  of  misery.  We  mu^  acknowledge  that 
the  book  is  a  very  valuable  compilation  of  the 
hi^ory  of  Communism  in  Czechoslovakia. 
But  the  book  could  have  been  made  much 
more  useful  for  reference  purpose.  Considering 
the  mass  of  the  material  we  have  here,  we 
would  have  been  thankful  for  some  kind  of 
index. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

•  Svaz  narodniho  osvobozeni.  Tri  Pred' 
nd<i}{y  o  T^acionalismu.  (Three  Lectures 

on  Nationalism). — Jan  Slavik.  Vyvoj  narod' 
mho  vedomt.  (The  Evolution  of  National  Con' 
sciousness). — Zdenek  Nejedly.  J^acionalismus 
a  ndrodnoil.  (Nationalism  and  nationality). — 
J.  B.  Koz^k.  J^drod  jal{0  ukpl.  (Nationality  as 
a  task).  Praha.  “Pokrok.”  (Legerova  ul.  43). 
1931.  5  Kc. — To  the  reviewer  this  is  a  really 
delightful  volume.  This  is  due  to  the  fad 
that  these  three  ledures,  delivered  by  three 
well-known  thinkers  of  Czechoslovakia,  repre' 
sent  the  new  attitude  of  the  Central  European 
intelligentsia  on  the  problem  of  nationalism. 
Herein  breathe  tolerance  and  the  desire  to 
consider  nationah'sm  as  a  Pepping  ^one  to 
internationalism.  A  year  or  so  ago.  Professor 
C.  J.  H.  Hayes'  Essays  on  ?<lationalism  were 
translated  into  German  and  many  Central 
European  writers  attacked  this  authority  quite 
bitterly  for  his  critical  attitude  toward  the 
concept.  Now  it  seems  that  the  present  volume 
is  really  a  critical  continuation  of  Hayes’ 
attack  on  the  problem,  though  no  bibliog' 
raphy  has  been  included.  The  infomul  tone 
of  the  ledtures,  the  pertinent  illuArations  of 
the  excessive  elements  of  nationalism,  the 
brilliance  of  logic — all  these  make  this  h’ttle 
publication  very  valuable  and  make  us  feel 
very  hopeful  for  the  future  of  interna tionahsm. 
Once  the  intelledtual  leaders  of  a  nation  are 
wilh'ng  to  assume  a  critical  attitude  regarding 


their  own  particular  brand  of  nationalism, 
there  is  much  to  be  hoped  for. — J.  S.  Roucel{. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Jaroslav  Papousek.  Rusl{0  a  cesl^osloven' 
sl(e  Kegie  v  Letech  igi4'iQi8  (Russia  and 

the  Czechoslovak  Legions  I9i4'i9i8).  Praha. 
Slovansky  U.<tav.  1932.  10  Kc. — The  author 
is  well  known  for  his  Judies  of  the  hi^ory 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Legions.  The  subtoince 
of  the  book  was  delivered  as  a  series  of  ledtures 
for  the  Slavonic  In^itute  of  Prague.  The  book 
is  based  on  personal  experiences  of  the  author 
as  well  as  on  the  documentary  material  in 
different  languages.—/.  S.  Roucel^.  Pennsyh 
vania  State  College. 

•  Juran  Sujan.  Middy  Stefdni}{  a  MUxde 
Slovensko.  (Young  Stefanik  and  Young 

Slovakia).  Praha.  Orbis.  1932.  28  Kc. — ^This 
is  an  apparent  attempt  to  prove  that  all  the 
motives  of  General  Stef^k,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Czcehoslovak  State  (together 
with  Dr.  Benes  and  President  Masaryk),  were 
based  on  the  desire  to  oppose  the  magyariza' 
tion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  to  promote  Czecho' 
Slovak  unity.  Mo^  of  the  book  is  made  up  of 
correspondence  and  articles  written  by  the  ill' 
fated  Stefinik  in  his  youth.  — Joseph  S.  Rouce}{. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Jan  Hajsman.  Mafie  v  Rozmachu.  Jal{ 
Jsme  fiourdli  Ra1{ous}{p.  Praha.  Orbis. 

1933.  56  Kc. — Hajsman  was  one  of  the  a(ftive 
revolutioni^s  who  carried  on  their  de^ru(itive 
work  again^  Au^ria'Hungary  during  the 
World  War  by  means  of  a  secret  organization 
known  as  “Ma6a,”  the  stories  of  whose  ex' 
ploits  read  like  Oppenheim's  novels  of  ad' 
ventures.  This  second  volume  of  his  memoirs 
covers  the  secemd  period  of  the  World  War, 
the  years  I9i7'i9i8.  Many  new  facils  are 
brought  up  to  light,  and  especially  so  because 
the  author  records  the  contadts  made  with 
other  opponents  of  the  Empire,  as,  for  ex' 
ample,  the  Yugoslavs.  A  work  which  adds 
important  information  to  that  provided  by  the 
memoirs  of  Masaryk  and  Benes. — J.  S.  Rouce\. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Ludvik  Kuba.  Cteni  0  Mal^edonii.  (Read' 
ing  about  Macedonia).  Praha.  Druz^evni 

Price.  1932. 45  Kc. — The  author  toured  Mace' 
donia  for  two  years  {igiyii).  His  delightful 
account  of  his  experiences  is  weighted  with 
some  hi^orical  observations.  But  the  mo^ 
valuable  parts  of  the  book  are  his  arti^ic 
drawings  and  some  twenty  beautiful  colored 
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pidtures  of  Macedonians  and  Macedonian 
scenes. — J.  S.  Rjoucei{.  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

•  Antoon  Coolen.  De  schoone  voleinding. 
Hilversum,  N.  V.  Paul  Brands  uitgevcrs' 

bedrif.  193a. — ^This  rural  novel  seems  to  us 
even  better  than  the  author's  Het  doni^ere 
licht,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  annual 
van  der  Hoogt  prize  af  the  Maatschappij  der 
Nederlandsche  letterkunde,  in  1930.  The 
subje(^  is  broader  and  the  ^ry  embraces  a 
greater  variety  of  charadters  and  social  classes. 
It  is  a  joy  to  find  the  author  believing  in  the 
warmth  of  the  human  heart  as  especially 
shown  in  the  leading  figure  of  the  parish 
prie^.  This  old  fashioned  clergyman  unable  to 
see  the  modem  and  materiali^ic  tendencies 
in  his  community,  succeeds  nevertheless  in 
ending  the  feud  between  Farmer  Seegers  and 
his  wife’s  murderer  Godefridus  van  den  Bree' 
mortel.  The  description  of  the  preparation  and 
celebration  of  Reverend  Vogels'  prickly 
golden  jubilee  shows  Coolen's  ^yle  at  its  bc^. 

A  refreshing  ^ry  of  simple  rural  folk 
written  in  an  optimi^ic  spirit  deepened  by 
the  narrator’s  Catholic  fai^. — Ir.  T.  W.  L. 
Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Paul  Kosok.  Modem  Germany.  A  Study 
in  Conflidting  Loyalties.  Chicago.  The 

University  of  Chicago  Press.  1933.  $3.00. — 
The  advent  of  the  Hitler  government  in  Gcr- 
many  has  wiped  out  the  pa*.  For  Germany, 
193a  is  as  remote  as  1913;  in  some  respedts 
more  so.  Hence  any  book  on  the  German  nation 
which  is  more  than  a  few  months  old  has  more 
value  as  hi*ory  than  as  current  information. 
But  even  Hitlerism  ca*  its  shadow  before;  and 
it  is  more  than  an  accident  that  Dr.  Kosok, 
sober  scribe  of  fadts  with  no  pretensions  as  a 
prophet,  nevertheless  discovered  that  even  in 
that  period  of  remote  antiquity  when  Schlei' 
chcr  and  von  Papen  and  Hugenberg  were  the 
names  of  influential  leaders,  the  bourgeois,  the 
indu*rial  proletariat,  the  Mittlel*and,  the 
Ea*em  ari*ocracy,  the  peasantry,  almo* 
every  one  of  the  ca*es  which  he  has  *udied 
so  sy*ematically  and  exhau*ively,  were 
turning  hopeful  eyes  toward  Fascism  as  a 
possible  solution  of  their  perplexing  problems. 
Hitlerism  won  because  of  its  ability  to  be  all 
things  to  all  the  disgruntled;  and  Dr.  Kosok's 
*udy  is  timely  in  that  it  examines  with  great 
thoroughness  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  >vas 
defined  to  take  root  and  thrive.  As  a  work  of 
reference  it  can  be  highly  recommended. 
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Every  phase  of  modem  German  life  is  given 
careful  attention.  Such  chapters  as  the  ones  on 
the  schools  and  the  church  are  extremely 
valuable;  and  the  layman  who  reads  the  sec* 
tion  on  the  Army  may  be  a  little  surprised  to 
discover  that  even  though  the  Germans  are 
our  cousins,  their  *ate  has  been  for  so  long 
a  rigorous  mihtary  oligarchy,  entirely  sui 
generis  in  Europe,  tlut  we  impatient  individual' 
i*s  can  never  hope  to  underhand  their  thought' 
processes.  It  was  an  army  that  launched  Hit' 
lerism. — *•* 

•  Rev.  Henry  Louis  Hughes.  Frederic^ 
Ozanam.  St.  Louis.  B.  Herder.  1933. 

$1.15. — Outside  of  religious  circles, 
eloquent  successor  of  Claude  Fauriel  in  the 
chair  of  foreign  literature  at  the  Sorbonne  (in 
1848)  has  been  largely  forgotten.  As  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
his  name  will  live  as  long  as  that  far'fiung  and 
devoted  organization  for  the  promotion  of 
practical  Chri*ianity  continues  its  useful  work. 
Dr.  Hughes'  eame*  little  volume,  written 
from  the  *andpoint  of  the  mo*  orthodox 
Catholicism,  tells  the  *ory  of  this  saintly  life 
with  impressive  simplicity  and  *raightfor' 
wardness,  and  dwells  wisely  on  Ozanam's 
special  contribution  to  religious  scholarship, 
the  clearness  with  which  he  saw  the  civilizing 
influence  of  the  Church  during  the  period  of 
chaos  which  accompanied  and  followed  the 
breakup  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  would  seem 
that  ^e  mo*  determined  antagoni*  of 
Catholicism  would  be  compelled  to  admit  the 
ju*ice  of  his  argument  as  far  at  lea*  as  this 
period  is  concerned.  This  biographer,  a  scholar 
of  information  and  grasp,  makes  the  life  of 
Ozanam  the  occasiem  for  a  skilful  survey  of  the 
modem  hi*ory  of  the  Church  in  Europe.— 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Frank  Monaghan.  French  Travelers  in  the 

United  States,  A  Bibliography. 

New  York.  New  York  Public  Library.  1933. 
$1.00. — A  mo*  competent  guide  to  some  of 
the  mo*  f^inating  among  “books  abroad.’’ 
The  monotony  of  bibliographical  indications 
is  relieved  by  brief  and  extremely  intere*ing 
notes.  Glad  to  learn  for  in*ance  that  Gu*ave 
Aymard,  long  the  unque*ioned  sovereign 
of  juvenile  adventure  fidtiem,  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  Surprised  that  any  one 
could  ever  mi*ake  Laboulaye’s  Paris  en  Amc' 
rique — a  clever  satirical  extravaganza — for  a 
genuine  travel  relation.  Noted  that  some  of 
the  Frenchmen  who  know  America  be*  had 
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written  no  book  on  the  subje^,  leaving  the 
task  to  such  as  Georges  Duhamel  and  Luc 
Durtain.  Regretted  the  omission  of  F.  L. 
Schoell's  excellent  Judies,  particularly  on  the 
Negro  Problem.  Throughout  the  ages,  Amer' 
ica  for  the  French  has  been  both  Utopia  and 
“the  Menace:”  in  their  modem  forms,  both 
sides  are  well  presented  in  Dialogue  entre  Deux 
Mondes. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Jozef  Wittlin.  Etapy:  Italja,  Franc ja, 
Yugoslawia.  Warszawa.  Tow.  Roj.  1933. 

—This  prominent  poet,  noveli^,  and  trans' 
btor  of  Homer  has  gathered  together  a  number 
of  his  feuilletons  and  published  them  in  book 
form.  One  of  the  mo^  ^riking  items  in  this 
book  of  travels  is  a  ^udy  of  President  Doumer’s 
murderer,  Gorguloff.  Wittlin  considers  the 
murderer  a  brain-sick  ideali^  and  un^irly 
imputes  to  the  writings  of  Do^oevsky  the 
responsibility  for  the  deed,  incidentally  group¬ 
ing  all  Russians  together  as  showing  similar 
tendencies.  This  is  the  only  dissonance  in  a 
very  intereAing  book. — Z.  Osiecl{i.  Warszawa. 

•  Marja  Grossek-Korycka.  O  Supremaeji 
Zla  (On  the  Supremacy  of  Evil).  Financed 

from  the  “Fund  for  National  Culture.” 
Handled  by  Z.  Osiecki,  Zorawia  20.  Wars¬ 
zawa.  Poland. — The  faeft  that  this  book  was 
financed  by  the  government  is  an  eloquent 
commentary  on  its  importance.  This  woman- 
philosopher  ranges  over  the  whole  field  of 
scientific  and  arti^ic  thought,  positivism, 
pragmatism,  Nietzscheism,  Bergsonianism,  with 
especial  reference  to  their  moral  content  and 
their  contribution  to  the  ^tus  of  thought 
today.  She  has  written  with  her  heart  as  well 
as  with  her  intelligence,  and  her  book  is  a 
remarkable  integration  of  modem  thinking. 
Although  a  philosophical  treatise  there  is 
nothing  au^ere  or  difficult  about  the  book.  It 
is  written  with  charm  and  simplicity. — Z. 
Osiec}{i.  Warszawa. 

•  ZoQa  Szmydt.  O  Miilerjach  Cyprjana 
}{orwida.  (The  Myftcries  of  Cyprian 

Norwid).Kasa  im.  Mianowskiego.  193a. — A 
scholarly  exploration  of  the  religious  “mys¬ 
teries”  of  the  Polish  romantic  poet  Cyprian 
Norwid.  Forgotten  for  generations,  Norwid 
is  today  being  discovered  by  Zofja  Szmydt  in 
a  series  of  monographs  of  which  this  is  the 
third.  A  valuable  source  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  leaA  known  of  the  Romantic 
poets. — A.  P.  Colermm.  Columbia  University. 
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•  Helena  Boguszewska.  Ci  Ludzie  (This 
People).  Warszawa.  Tow.  Wyd.  Roj. 

1933. — In  these  days  of  economic  and  social 
fridticxi  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  the  unemplyed  without  giving  offense  and 
birring  one  class  up  again^  another.  In  these 
sketches  Miss  Boguszewska  handles  the  painful 
situation  without  bitterness  and  with  great 
deh'cacy.  She  represents  the  proletariat  as 
jealous  of  the  prosperous  not  because  they 
have  material  comforts,  but  because  they  have 
that  mo^  precious  luxury,  work.  The  mo^  dan¬ 
gerous  element  of  sodety  in  Poland  today  are 
the  unfortunates  who  have  never  ta^ed  the 
deh'ghts  of  labor,  who  have  never  had  any 
occupation  but  begging  and  theft.  With  real 
artiAry,  with  hone^y  and  the  gift  of  photo¬ 
graphic  accuracy,  and  with  a  touch  of  hope¬ 
fulness  to  save  her  book  from  becoming  un- 
endurably  painful.  Miss  Boguszewska  has 
produced  a  work  which  deserves  the  success 
it  has  enjoyed. — Z.  Osiechji.  Warszawa. 

•  Michal  Choromanski.  Zazdrosc  i  Medy- 
cymi  (Jealousy  and  Medicine).  Warszawa. 

Gebe^ner  i  Wolff.  1933. — Very  few  recent 
books  have  excited  as  much  discussion  as  this 
novel  of  Chromonaski’s.  Jealousy:  An  elderly 
man  learns  from  his  former  mi^ress  that  his 
legal  wife  has  not  been  true  to  him.  Medicine: 
A  physician  who  performed  an  operation  on 
the  wife  is  her  lover.  Adtion:  The  old  man 
knows  of  the  dexftor’s  infrtuation  for  his  wife, 
but  has  no  absolute  proof  of  it.  A  h’ttle  old 
Jew  who  finally  secures  the  proof  is  killed  by 
a  live  eledtric  wire  while  on  his  way  to  the 
wronged  husband,  and  so  the  situation  re¬ 
mains  unchanged.  Manner:  The  book  is  like 
a  musical  composition.  Rains  and  wind  make 
a  tonal  background  to  surging  human  passions. 
Choromanskfs  descriptive  power  is  wonder¬ 
ful. — Z.  Osiecl(i.  Warszawa. 

•  J.  Iwaszkiewicz.  Panny  Z.  Will^a  (The 
Girls  from  Wilka).  Warszawa.  Gebeth- 

ner  i  Wolff.  1933. — Iwaszkiewicz  has  become 
a  Aaple  article.  His  books  are  always  well 
received  by  both  critics  and  pubh'c.  This 
volume  contains  two  Aories.  In  the  fir^  a 
certain  Ruben  returns  to  his  home  after  an 
absence  of  fifteen  years.  Six  young  women 
of  the  place  had  been  expedting  a  proposal 
from  him.  Now  four  of  them  are  married,  one  is 
dead,  and  only  the  younger  is  Aill  free.  Ruben 
is  drawn  to  the  girl,  but  he  fears  that  be  is 
too  old  to  marry  her,  and  he  leaves  the  place 
again,  with  the  conviction  that  his  life  has  been 
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a  failure  because  lie  has  not  known  love.  A 
powerful  ^udy  in  irresolution. — ^The  other 
^ory  is  a  conflirt  between  brothers  who  do  not 
underhand  each  other.  One  is  proArate  be' 
cause  of  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  the  other 
is  hopelessly  tubercuhr.  While  the  widower 
sliuts  himself  away  from  all  gayety,  his  younger 
brother,  knowing  that  he  has  not  long  to  live, 
runs  madly  after  amusement,  to  the  other’s 
unbounded  disguA.  Then  appears  the  woman 
—  and  when  she  has  poured  out  for  the  con- 
sumptive  a  draught  of  emotion  which  carries 
him  to  his  grave,  she  proves  to  the  melancholy 
recluse  that  life  may  *ill  have  charm  for  him.  — 
Both  stories  are  done  with  powerful  realism 
and  faultless  technique. — 2.  Osiec}{i.  Wars* 
zawa. 

•  Marja  Kuncewiczov.'a.  Dwa  Ksiezyee. 

(Two  Moons).  Warssawa.  Tow.  Wyd. 

Roj.  1933. — ^This  colle(5tion  of  short  Tories 
shows  a  high  degree  of  talent.  The  author  is  a 
keen  observer  and  a  real  psychologist.  She 
knows  life  and  she  knows  human  nature.  T wo 
Moons  is  the  name  of  the  mo^t  important 
sketch  in  the  book.  One  of  the  moons,  large, 
red,  and  rising,  is  visible  to  the  laborers  at 
the  end  of  their  day’s  work.  The  other,  beau' 
tiful,  silvery  and  dreamy,  lights  the  way  for 
numerous  ^rollers  on  the  great  market'place 
of  tfie  little  old  town  of  Kazimierz  on  the 
Vi^ula.  E^blished  by  King  Kasimierz  the 
Great  in  the  fourteenth  century,  this  town  is 
visited  in  the  summer  by  a  great  variety  of 
people.  And  so  the  author  has  a  motley  choice 
of  aiti^ts,  merchants,  acflresses,  beggars — some 
of  them  unscrupulous  and  disreputable,  but  in 
all  of  them  she  discovers,  perhaps  under  the 
influence  of  the  sympathetic  moon,  some  inner 
virtue  and  beauty. — 2.  Osiecl{i.  Warszawa. 

•  Jerzy  Marlicz.  Breu^wo  Bialego  Lamparta 

(The  Brotherhood  of  the  White  Leopard). 

Poznan.  Ksiegamia  Sw.  Wojciecha.  1933. — 
The  author  of  The  Adventure  Hunters,  the 
se-quel  to  the  late  James  Oliver  Curwood’s 
Kazan  the  Wolf  and  The  Golden  Snare,  offers 
his  second  original  work,  which  continues  to 
uphold  the  Curwood  tradition  and  follow  the 
Curwood  manner.  The  scene  of  The  White 
Leopard  is  laid  in  the  Belgian  Clongo.  A  Polish 
dodtor,  member  of  a  mission  to  ^udy  and 
combat  the  sleeping  sickness,  on  his  way 
through  a  jungle  finds  a  negro’s  body  supposed' 
ly  killed  by  a  leopard.  Inve^igation  leads  to  the 
discovery  of  a  band  of  two'legged  assassins 


headed  by  a  European  degenerate.  — 2.  Osiecltji. 
Warszawa. 

•  Luis  Chaves.  Portugal  Alem.  Notas  Etno* 
graficas.  Gaia.  Edicioes  Patria.  1933.— 

The  Curator  of  the  Ethnographical  Museum 
of  Belem  gathers  much  fugitive  material  which 
appeared  in  local  sheets  and  learned  journals 
and  discusses  cu^oms,  legends,  ballads  and  the 
popular  quatrains  of  which  60,000  have  ah 
ready  been  set  down. 

Seasonal  ceremonies  are  grouped  under  the 
four  divisions  of  the  year,  and  further  sulv 
divided  into  the  cycles  of  ChriAmas,  Ea^er, 
etc.  The  ^tudy  of  rural  fe^ivals  and  ceremo' 
nies  dependent  on  the  calendar  has  not  been 
completed,  but  this  is  a  good  ^rt. — L.  T. 

•  Antonio  Jose  de  Almeida.  Sluarenta  anos 
de  vida  literaria  e  poUtica.  Lisboa.  Rodri' 

gues.  1933.  II  I'l  escudos. — While  Dr.  Ah 
meida  was  a  powerful  figure  under  the  PortU' 
guese  Republic,  this  fir^  volume  of  his  papers 
is  not  of  so  much  interest  to  scholars  and  his' 
torians  as  subsequent  volumes  will  be,  since 
the  la^  document  is  dated  1906.  Its  chief  value 
is  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  young  indents 
to  their  country  and  their  monarch.  Dr.  Al' 
meida’s  fir^  brush  with  the  monarchy,  an 
article  published  while  he  was  ^till  at  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Coimbra,  brought  him  three  months 
in  jail.  And  the  re^  of  the  volume  shows  his 
three  enemies.  King  Carlos,  Joao  Franco,  Cav 
los’  Miniver,  and  Great  Britain. — L.  T. 

•  Vl.Krymov.  2a  Millionam:  Trilogia.  i. 

Siderovo  Uchenye.  2.  Kho-.vsho  zhili  v 

Peterburge.  3.  Diawlionol{  pod  ilolom.  Berlin. 
Petropolis.  1933. — Arseny,  ^udying  in  St 
Petersburgh,  determines  to  make  a  million 
while  Aill  young  enough  to  enjoy  it.  The 
trilogy  is  his  ^ory,  fir^  penniless  in  a  provim 
cial  femily  in  a  small  town  of  ^riA  morals, 
then  after  schooling,  learning  to  make  money 
as  secretary  to  his  cousin.  Book  two  finds  him 
back  in  St.  Petersburg  before  the  War,  in' 
tnguing  and  pulling  wires,  and  taking  part  in 
wild  orgies.  Volume  three  finds  him  with  his 
million,  and  then  the  crash  of  the  revolution 
from  which  he  barely  escapes  to  Japan  where 
his  beautiful  cousin  Glasha  helps  him  as  he 
tries  to  find  something  ^ble  in  New  Yoric, 
Paris  and  finally  Berlin  where  the  girl  dies  and 
Arseny  drowns  his  grief  in  drink.  A  happy 
ending,  however  is  indicated  as  the  long  nove  I 
ends. — *** 
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WE  TAKE  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  Humanities  Se<ftion  of  the  Rocke- 
feller  Foundation  for  a  sub^ntial  gift  of  which 
part  is  to  defray  the  expense  of  Booths  Abroad 
subscriptions  to  be  sent  to  Universities  and 
libraries  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Russia  and  other  European  countries,  as  well 
as  to  libraries  in  Asia,  Africa,  Au^ralia  and 
the  Americas  outside  the  United  States.  The 
Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation  and  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  Educational 
I  Foundation  have  for  the  paA  two  years  made 
such  gifts  possible  in  German^speaking  Europe 
and  Belgium  respectively,  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  now  greatly  enlarges  the  field  of 
our  gratuitous  foreign  activity.  The  other 
half  of  their  donation,  it  is  specified,  will  go 
toward  the  employment  of  an  editorial  assis- 
tant.  There  are  publications  whose  issuance 
^  involves  no  more  labor  than  ours  and  which 
are  handled  by  a  fulhtime  force  of  several 
individuals,  whereas  Bool^s  Abroad,  to  date, 
has  been  pulled  into  something  like  shape  by  a 
group  of  college  teachers  during  those  “off” 
hours  when  their  colleagues  arc  golfing,  motor' 

I  ing,  bridging,  or  producing  ma^erpieces  of 
I  erudition  for  their  individual  enrichment  or 
glorification.  We  now  leave  the  “amateur” 

'  class  and  enter  the  commercial  field  with  one 
part-time  paid  employee.  Here’s  hoping! 

Our  new  Assi^nt  Editor  is  Mr.  Paul  C. 
Snodgress,  late  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  Columbia  University,  who  has  been  an 
t  occasional  contributor  jince  our  beginnings. 

And  Dr.  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan  of  the  Uni' 

*  versity  of  Wisconsin,  versatile  scholar  and 
critic,  with  this  issue  joins  our  ^ff  of  Con- 
ti^buting  Editors. 

We  surrender  the  remainder  of  this  section 
to  our  correspondents.  The  following  letter 
of  correction  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Orrick  of  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  New  York  City, 
should  have  appeared  in  our  lat  issue: 

“I  notice  on  page  259  of  your  April  number 
the  lifting  of  the  Golden  B(wl{  of  Italian  Poetry 


by  Lauro  de  Bosis,  which  is  credited  to  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  England.  This  is  a 
publication  of  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York,  and  is  handled  abroad  by  our 
London  oflBce,  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
London.  It  is,  moreover,  incoiret  to  say  that 
“the  new  anthology  replaces  the  former  Oxford 
BooX  by  St.  John  Lucas.”  The  new  book  is  not 
one  of  the  C^ord  Boo\s  of  Verse  scries,  and  the 
Oxford  Book  of  Italian  Verse  is  ftill  available.” 

We  arc  grateful  to  Herr  O.  H.  Luken,  of  the 
useful  ecleeftic  publication  Die  Auslese,  of  Ber' 
lin,  for  the  following  information  concerning 
contemporary  relatives  of  Goethe,  mentioned 
in  our  April  number: 

“With  regard  to  the  notice  on  “Goethes” 
published  on  page  155  of  your  April  issue, 
which  we  submitted  to  the  Goethc-Gesell' 
schaft  at  Weimar,  the  latter  writes  us: 

“Goethes  Nachkommcnschaft  ift  seit  1885 
mit  dem  Freihcrm  Walther  v.  Goethe  erlos' 
chen.  In  Wien  lebtc  ein  arbeitsloscr  Bankbeam' 
ter  Theodor  Hermann  Goethe,  dessen  Kinder 
wegen  seiner  Bcdiirftigkeit  im  dortigen  ftadt' 
ischen  Kindcrheim  untcrgebracht  worden 
waren,  viellcicht  noch  sind.  Dicscr  Goethe 
ftammt,  wie  er  crklart  und  wohl  auch  nach' 
gewiesen  hat,  von  einem  Bruder  von  Goethes 
Urgrossvatcr  ab.  Dcr  Wiener  Gocthevcrcin 
hat  voriges  Jahr  cine  Aktion  zur  UnterftiitZ' 
ung  dicser  Verwandten  dcs  grossen  Dichters 
eingcleitetet,  die  hoffcntlich  von  Erfolg  bc' 
glcitct  gewesen  ift.”  ” 

The  following  from  our  collaborator  Pro' 
fessor  Benjamin  W.  Woodbridge  of  Reed  Cob 
elgc  deals  with  one  of  those  trifics  which,  if 
we  are  to  believe  our  Scotch  friends,  make  a 
muckle: 

“La  langue  fran^aisc  eft  .  .  .  une  dame  dc 
bonne  maison,  elegante,  mais  un  peu  cruelle. . .” 
Moft  foreigners  who  court  her,  and  some  of 
her  compatriots,  learn  to  their  coft  the  truth 
of  the  Commandant’s  assertion.  Occasionally 
her  cruelty  increases  with  her  ariftocracy. 
We  Americans  love  the  jingle  of  appellations 
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of  nobility,  more  than  half  the  time  we  misuse 
them.  May  I  therefore  ask  space  to  quote  a 
few  lines  from  Littrc's  dictionary?  “Particule 
nobiliaire,  preposition  qui  precede  le  nom  des 
nobles.  En  France  c’e^  de  .  .  .  La  particule 
de  ne  se  place  jamais  seule  devant  le  nom:  on 
signe  non  de  Montmorentcy,  de  Biron  de 
Noailles,  mais  Charles  de  Montmorency,  due 
de  Biron,  Paul  de  Noailles.  En  signant  un 
billet  a  un  ami  ou  un  aCte,  on  met  sans  de; 
Grammont,  Richelieu,  Mortemart.  Quand  on 
ne  met  pas  le  titre  de  noblesse  ou  le  titre 
de  monsieur  on  monseigneur,  on  ne  met  pas 
non  plus  la  particule  de;  j’ai  rencontre  le  comte 
de  Segur,  et  non  j'ai  rencontre  de  Segur;  mon 
cher  Grignan,  et  non  de  Grignan,  dit  Mme  de 
Sevign^.  II  y  a  deux  exceptions;  on  laisse  le  de, 
meme  sans  prencxn,  quali6cation  ou  titre: 
(i)  devant  les  noms  d'une  syllabe  ou  de  deux 
avec  un  e  muet:  de  Thou  a  bien  ccrit:  j'ai  vu 
de  Seae;  (a)  devant  les  noms  qui  commencent 
par  une  voyelle  ou  une  h  muette:  V Armorial 
de  d'Hozier;  a  moi  d’Auvergne;  le  fils  d’Or' 
lams.”  Littrc  quotes  Vian,  la  Particule  ?{obi' 
liaire,  as  his  authority.  This  may  be  snobbery 
but  the  game  has  its  rules.” 

We  have  not  yet  found  the  infellible  recipe 
for  the  review  which  tempers  ju^ice  with 
mercy.  In  this  connection  we  have  the  fob 
lowing  from  our  firiend  Harry  Kurz  of  Knox 
College: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  Samuel  Putnam’s 
review  in  the  October  issue  of  Bool{s  Abroad, 
p.  454,  of  the  J^apoleon  of  St.  Georges  de 
Bouhelier,  is  a  bit  dyspeptic.  Not  many  critics 
will  claim  for  this  sober  dramatic  an  exorbi- 
tant  place  among  the  contemporary  great.  Yet 
he  remains  the  author  of  such  fine  plays  as 
Le  Camaval  des  Enfants  (Theatre  Frangais, 
1923),  and  Les  Flambeaux  de  la  }^oce  (idem, 
1927),  the  latter  piece  with  an  airplane  setting 
that  is  pretty  good  drama.  As  for  the  >{apO' 
leon,  given  at  the  Od^n,  (1933),  if  it  is  at  all 
like  Le  Sang  de  Danton  (Theatre  Franjais, 
1931),  the  acting  should  transform  the  script 
into  an  intense  panorama.  I  read  Danton  and 
felt  unmoved,  then  went  to  see  it  with  Leon 
Bernard  as  Danton,  and  came  away  deeply 
birred.  Perhaps  Mr.  Putnam  makes  the  genial 


mi^ke  of  taking  a  drama  for  a  piece  of  writing. 
Let  him  refied  over  Bouhelier 's  own  ^tement: 
“Tout  mon  theatre  eA  conAruit  sur  des  th^' 
mes,  comme  une  partition  ou  comme  une  chan- 
son  .  .  .  Un  leit'motif  chante  dans  mon  esprit 
et  e’e^  autour  de  lui  que  tout  va  s'agreger,  les 
personnes  et  les  fiiits  .  .  .  Je  veux  que  les 
aCleurs  d’un  drame  se  presentent  d’une  fagon 
coloree  et  plaisantc,  et  qu’une  pi^ce  ne  soit  pas 
qu’une  etude  des  passions  capable  de  parler 
a  I’esprit  ou  a  I’imagination,  mais  que  tout  s’y 
offire  a  nos  yeux  sous  un  aspect  agreable.” 

And  in  this  connection  we  feel  that  it  is 
only  fair  to  mention  two  perplexing  situa* 
tions  that  face  us.  Months  ago  we  received 
for  review  Georg  von  Ompteda’s  novel  Die 
schone  Grdfin  Cosel,  published  by  that  ^rling 
house  the  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt  of  Stutt' 
gait.  We  sent  it  to  a  reviewer  who  turned  in 
a  comment  qualifying  it  as  a  failure.  We  arc 
personally  an  admirer  of  Ompteda.  We  dis^ 
covered  that  the  hi^orics  of  literature  speak 
well  of  him.  We  wrote  our  reviewer  inquiring 
if  he  would  admit  the  possibility  that  his 
judgment  was  a  little  harsh,  and  he  reiterated 
his  unfavorable  evaluation.  His  review  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue.  Perhaps  Ompteda 
nodded  over  this  book.  .  .  . 

And  finally  we  have  the  case  of  Professor 
Aloys  Schrofl  of  Munich,  whose  Und  dennoch 
— die  T^iebelungenfrage  geldft,  published  by 
the  author,  was  reviewed,  on  the  whole  un' 
favorably,  at  page  345  of  our  issue  for  July, 
1932.  The  au^or  writes  us  that  this  review 
is  entirely  uncomprehending  and  unjuA,  and 
appeals  to  numerous  fevorable  criticisms  in 
the  CJerman  press  and  to  complimentary  cx' 
pressions  from  several  American  scholars.  Wc 
have  the  work  and  its  predecessor,  Der  Urdich 
ter  des  Liedes  von  der  T^ibelungcn  7^(ot,  in  our 
hljiary,  but  we  lack  the  scholarly  competena 
for  an  opinion.  Our  columns  are  open  to 
scholars  who  may  feel  that  something  more 
should  be  said  in  fivor  of  Professor  Schrofl’s 
opinion.  There  would  be  some  merit  in  an 
arrangement  by  which  every  book  was  re- 
viewed  twice,  once  by  a  friendly  critic  and 
once  by  a  ho^ile  one. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

^Felix  Boillot.  VHumour  d'Anatole  Prance. 

Les  Presses  Universitaires  de  France. 
1933. — Many  quotations  held  together  by 
brief  comments  and  interpretations. 

•^Hcnri  Brfmond.  Bossuet.  Paris.  Plon.  1913. 
3  vols.  9  francs  each. — Seledlions,  edited  witb 
notes  and  an  introduction. 

★Henri  Br^mond.  Le  Roman  et  I'Hiitoire  d'une 
Conversion.  Paris.  Plon.  1925.  15  francs. — 
The  Arthur  of  Ulric  Guttinger  and  of  SaintC' 
Beuve. 

★Raymond  Escholier.  La  Place  Royale  et 
Victor  Hugo.  Paris.  Firmin^Didot.  1933.  15 
francs. — A  hiAory  of  the  Place,  with  an  ac- 
count  of  Hugo’s  relations  with  it. 

★A.  Flament  et  Paul  Champagne,  icrivains 
Beiges  d'Aujourd'hui.  Bruxelles.  Office  de 
Publicity.  1933.  18  francs. — Short  extracts 
from  129  living  Belgian  writers  chosen  by 
veteran  anthologies.  Bio'bibliographical  notes. 
Portraits. 

★Benjamin  Fondane.  Rimboud  le  voyou.  Paris. 
Denoel  et  Steele.  1933.  15  francs. — A  curious 
approach  to  the  soul  of  the  great  poet. 

★F61ix  de  Grand’eombe.  En  Croyant  aux 
Roses.  Piris.  Les  Presses  Universitaires  de 
France.  1933. 15  francs. — An  unusual  eudy  of 
the  secrets  of  beauty  in  poetry,  in  the  form  of 
charming  conversations  and  essays. 

★W.  Harvev'Jellie.  Le  Theatre  Classique  en 
Angleterre.  Montr&il.  Beauchemin.  1932. — 
The  age  of  Dryden:  by  an  English  miniver  and 
professor  at  McGill  University. 

★L&)n  Levrault.  Vt.popee.  Paris.  Mellott«. 
—From  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
★KoAa  Loukovitch.  L' Evolution  de  la  Tragedie 
Religieuse  Classique  en  France.  Paris.  Droz. 
1933- — Limited  to  the  genesis  of  the  genre. 

de  MaiStre.  Paris.  Desclec  de  Brouwer. 
*933-  *5  francs. — Selections  edited  with  an 
introduction  by  Alexis  Crosnier. 


★Ou  Itai,  Le  Roman  Chinois.  Paris.  Vega. 
1933. — HiAorical  and  critical. 

★Henri  Peyrre.  ^u’eft'ce  que  le  Classicisme? 
Paris.  Droz.  1933. — A  definition  and  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  infiuence  of  classicism. 
★Paul  de  Reul.  De  Wordstwrth  d  Keats.  Paris. 
Albert.  1933.  lafiancs. — Essays  on  the  growth 
of  romantic  poetry. 

★Gertrude  Stein.  Am^icains  d'Amerique. 
Paris.  Stock.  1933.  24  francs. — The  Ma^g 
of  Americans,  translated  by  Baronne  J.  &il' 
li^re  and  Bernard  Fay. 

★Stendhal.  Oeuvres  Completes.  Paris.  Les 
felles  Lettres.  1933.  Volumes  I  and  11.  39 
francs. — In  the  well  known  Textes  Frangais 
series. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Rene  Behaine.  La  Solitude  et  le  Silence.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — Novel  of  ambitiem 
and  renunciation  in  the  life  of  a  writer. 
★Pierre  Benoit.  Port'de'France.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1933.  15  francs. — Novel  of  intrigue 
and  adventure. 

★Henry  Bordeaux.  Les  Declasses.  Paris. 
Plon.  1933. — A  society  in  chaos. 

★Charles  Braibant.  Le  Rot  dort.  Paris.  Denoel 
et  Steele.  1933.  18  francs. — A  man  smothered 
by  excessive  mother  love. 

★N.  Brechko  Brechkovski.  Le  Rot  des  Mitrail¬ 
leuses.  Paris.  Baudiniere.  1933.  10  francs. — 
Novel  fiaying  the  profiteering  capitaliA  class. 
★Louis-Ferdinand  Celine.  VEglise.  Paris.  De¬ 
noel  et  Steele.  1933. — Four  aCt  comedy,  satir¬ 
ical  attack  on  modem  social  in^itutions. 
★Roger  Chauvire.  LTneantation.  Paris.  Fir- 
min-Didot.  1929.  12  francs. — Novel  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

★Colette.  La  Chatte.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933. 12 
francs. — La  chatte  is  the  symbol  of  a  turbulent 
love,  interrupted  by  jealousy. 

★Andr^  Dahl.  Machoux  Depute.  Paris.  Bau- 
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dinicre.  1927.  la  francs. — Political  novel,  wit. 
more  than  a  touch  of  satire. 

-A-Louis  Dumur.  La  Fayette,  nous  void!  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1933. — Novel  of  America’s 
part  in  the  war. 

★Maxime  Gorki.  Un  Everrement  Extraordv 
naire.  Paris.  Rieder.  1933.  12  francs. — Trans- 
lated  by  Michel  Dumesnil  dc  Gramont. 
★Louis  Guichard.  Vaisseaux  de  Papier.  Paris. 
Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — Novel  of  humble  sea¬ 
men. 

★Marcel  Hamon.  La  }>luit  de  Midi.  Paris. 
Societe  Fran<;aise  d’Editions  Litteraires  ct 
Techniques.  1933.  15  francs. — Strange  tale 
of  a  Jew  under  the  Caesars. 

★Philippe  Hcriat.  L'Araignee  du  Matin.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Denocl  ct  Steele.  1933.  15  francs. — The 
awakening  of  an  adolescent  to  love  and  friend¬ 
ship. 

★Marcel  Hofer.  (Lucicn  Marsaux).  Le  Cheval 
Blanc.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — Trag^ 
adventures  of  a  peasant  child. 

★Rene  Jouglet.  Le  Jardinier  d'Argenteuil. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  12  francs. — A  counter¬ 
feiter  who  scorned  money. 

★Juljusz  Kaden-Bandrowski.  L'Alliance  des 
Coeurs.  Paris,  ^itions  des  Portiques.  1933. 12 
hrancs. — Frcra  the  Polish.  An  autobiograph¬ 
ical  novel. 

★Gu^ve  Kahn.  Terre  dTsrael.  Paris.  Fas- 
quelle.  1933. 12  francs. — Legends  in^indt  with 
Jewish  tragedy  and  humor. 

★Jacques  de  Lacretclle.  Les  Hants  Fonts: 
Les  Fianiailles.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1933.  ^5 
francs. — A  young  woman  bewildered  by  life. 
★Jack  London.  Le  Talon  de  Fer.  Paris.  Edi¬ 
tions  Sociales  Internationales.  1933.  12  francs. 
— Translated  by  Louis  Po^if,  preface  by  Ana- 
tole  France. 

★J.  Malegue.  Augu^in  ou  le  Maitre  eil  Id. 
Paris.  Spes.  1933.  ^  vols.  15  francs,  each — 
Novel  of  encyclopedic  dimensions. 

★Klaus  Mann.  Je  suis  de  mon  Temps.  Paris. 
Montaigne.  1932.  15  francs. — Translation  of 
Kind  dieser  Zeit. 

★Marietta  Martin.  HiSloires  du  Paradis.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Les  Oeuvres  Representatives.  1934.  15 
francs. — My^ical  tales  composed  under  the 
inOucnce  of  Rilke. 

★Andre  Maurois.  L'Anglaise  et  ^uelques  Au- 
tres  Femmes.  Paris.  La  Nouvelle  Societe  d’E- 
diteurs.  1933.  12  francs. — A  small  volume  of 
very  short  Tories,  the  bc^  of  which  are  Le 
Coucou  and  Le  Porche  Corinthien. 

★Maxence  Van  der  Meersch.  ^uand  les 
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Sir^s  se  taisent.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1933. 
15  francs. — Proletarian  novel. 

★Paul  Nizan.  Antoiyte  Bloyc.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1935*  15  francs. — Proletarian  novel. 

★Andre  Pascal  (Henri  de  Rothschild).  Grot- 
siere  autour  de  mes  Souvenirs.  Paris.  Emile- 
Paul.  1933.  12  francs. — Chronicle  of  a  Grange 
childhood. 

★France  PaAorelli.  Servitude  et  Grandeur  de  la 
Maladie.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — Novel 
of  a  soul  unconquered  by  physical  suffering. 
★Ernest  Perochon.  Barberine  des  Genets.  Paris. 
Plon.  1933. 12  francs. — Love  ^tory;  setting,  the 
war  in  the  Vendee. 

★Jean-Michel  Renaitour.  Les  Debris  du  Bon- 
hear.  Paris.  Le  Mercure  Universel.  1933.  la 
francs. — Novel  which  attacks  the  skepticism 
of  the  present. 

★Pierre  Sabatier.  Vertus.  Paris.  Editions  des 
Portiques.  1933.  12  francs. — An  old  woman 
reviews  her  life. 

★Emilio  Salgari.  L'Esclave  de  Madagascar. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1933.  15  francs. — Wild 
animals  and  equally  wild  men  in  the  jungles. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Comtesse  de 
Gence. 

★Charles  Silve^rc.  Le  Passe  d' Amour.  Paris. 
Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — Portrait  of  a  woman. 
★Jacqueline  Vincent.  Rosie  Grande  Soeur. 
Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1933.  9  and  la 
francs. — Juvenile  novel;  intimate  and  innocent 
pictures  of  family  life. 

★Boris  Zaitsev.  La  Guirlande  Doree.  Paris.  | 
Hachette.  1933.  12  francs. — Ronunce  of  a 
talented  singer  and  a  poor  Moscow  ^udent. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Baron  J.  Angot  des  Rotours.  Frangoise  de 
Faudoas  d'Averton.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1933. 
13.20  francs. — A  remarkable  pious  life  of  old 
Normandy  (1583-1655). 

★Vidor  Barrugand.  La  Vie  Vmtable  du 
Citoyen  Jean  Rossignol.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  5.75 
francs. — The  conqueror  of  the  Badille  and 
Republican  leader  in  the  Vendee. 

★Armand  Baschet.  Le  Roi  chez  la  Reine.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Plon.  1933.  15  francs. — ^The  secret  mar¬ 
riage  of  Louis  XIII  and  Anne  of  Audria. 
★Lady  Blennerhassett.  Marie  Stuart  (154^' 
1587).  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  15  francs. — An  at¬ 
tempt  to  clear  up  some  of  the  minor  myderies 
of  her  life  and  death. 

★Henri  Bomccque.  Tite-Live.  Paris.  Boivin. 
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1933. 18  francs. — The  6r^  work  on  Livy  since 
Taine’s  Bssai. 

<^PauI  Bourget.  ^uelques  Temoignages.  Paris. 
Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — Reflcdtions  and  mem' 
ories. 

★Henri  Bremond.  La  Provence  MyStique  au 
XVIIe  si’cle.  Paris.  Plon.  1908.  20  francs. — 
Antoine  Yvan  et  Madeleine  Martin. 

★Abbe  Jean  Briere.  Vie  de  Sainte  Maric'Md' 
deleine.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1933.  francs. — 
Founded  on  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  Josephus, 
etc. 

★Maurice  Donnay.  Des  Souvenirs.  .  .  .  Pa' 
ris.  Fayard.  1933.  15  francs. — His  memoirs. 
★Albert  Dufourcq.  Avec  Bonaparte  en  Italie 
a  en  Egypte.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  15  francs. — 
One  of  a  scries  of  sub^ntial  reprints. 
★Joseph  Durieux.  Pres  de  la  Reine  Mark' 
Antoinette.  Paris.  Les  ^itions  de  France. 

15  francs. — Sober,  concise  work  of 
"vulgarization.” 

★Lucien  Ercole.  Vie  et  Mort  des  Camisards. 
Paris.  Rieder.  1933.  20  francs. — The  epopee 
of  the  Cevennes. 

★Bruno  Frank.  Trendy.  Paris.  Stock.  1933.  15 
francs. — A  brilliant  oflSccr  and  favorite  of 
Frederick  II. 

★Paul  Gautier.  Madame  de  Stael  et  T^apoleon. 
Piris.  Plon.  1933.  15  francs. — Compiled  from 
original  sources. 

★Vidtor  Giraud.  La  Vie  Tragique  de  Lamen' 

!  fuJis.  Paris.  Alcan.  1933. 1 5  francs.  — One  of  the 
mo^  tragic  of  all  tragic  lives. 

★Agnes  de  la  Gorce.  Un  Pauvre  qui  trouva  la 
Jok.  Paris.  Plon.  1933. 12  francs. — The  enigma 
of  &int  Benoit  Labre. 

★Etienne  Gril.  La  Marquise  de  Brinvillkrs, 
Empoisonneuse.  Paris.  Editions  des  Portiques. 
1933.  12  francs. — Ronaanticized  life  of  a 
ftrange,  distorted  i7th'century  soul. 

★Rene  Johannet.  Les  Merueilleuses  Guerisons 
du  Dodeur  Gillet.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1933. 
i  15  francs. — Biography  of  a  famous  physician. 
★Felia  Litvinne.  Ma  Vk  et  tnon  Art.  Paris. 
Pbn.  1933.  15  francs. — The  great  singer's 
memoirs. 

★General  Mordacq.  Le  Drame  de  I'Tser.  Sur' 
l)rise  des  Gaz,  Avril  1915.  Paris,  ^itions  des 
Portiques.  1933.  12  francs. — Combining  the 
French,  Belgian  and  British  reports.  Mordacq 
commanded  a  brigade  of  2^uaves  on  the  Yser. 
★Daniel  Momet.  Les  Origines  intelleduelles 
de  la  Revolution  Franqaise.  Paris.  Armand 
Colin.  1933.  60  francs. — What  part  had  inteh 
ligencc  in  the  Revolution? 

★Joseph  Noulens.  Mon  Amhassade  en  Russk 
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^ikwietique.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  Two  volumes,  18 
francs  each. — The  troubled  period  I9i7'i9i9. 
★Herve  de  Peslouan.  Mesdames  Dumas  Phe. 
Paris.  Editions  des  Portiques.  1933.  12  francs. 
— Based  on  documents,  research  of  others, 
anecdote  and  probability. 

★Paul  Reboux.  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1933.  12  francs. — Novelized  life 
of  the  favorite. 

★General  J.  Rouquerol.  La  Main  de  Massiges. 
Paris.  Payot.  1933.  i6  francs. — One  of  the  mo^ 
fercely  conte^ed  sectors  of  the  we^em  front. 
★Maurice  Roya.  Le  plus  grand  amour  de 
George  Sond.  Paris.  Rieder.  1933.  20  francs. — 
Her  mother  love. 

★E.  Semenoff.  La  Vk  douloureuse  d'lvan 
Tourgueneff.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1933. 
12  francs. — With  some  unpublished  letters  of 
Turgenev  to  his  daughter. 

★Andre  Suares.  Vues  sur  J^apoleon.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1933. 15  francs. — In  which  he  appears 
at  once  sublime  and  mon^ruous. 

★Cecile  Tormay.  Scales  de  la  Revolution  Com' 
muniSte  en  Hongrk.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  5.75 
francs. — An  important  Hungarian  woman 
noveli^  records  her  memories  of  1918. 
★Gonzague  True.  Louis  XTV  et  Mademoiselle 
de  La  Valliere.  Paris.  Editions  du  Siecle.  1933. 
15  francs. — A  psychological  ^udy. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK  LORE 

★Andre  Demaison.  Tropique.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1933*  15  francs. — Impressions  of  Senegal. 
Pierre  Dominique.  Sihak  Rouge.  Paris, 
itions  des  Portiques.  1933.  12  francs. — 
Personal  observations. 

★Charles  Le  Gofhe.  Au  Pays  d' Armor. 
Paris.  Boccard.  12  francs. — Sketches  of  Brit' 
tany. 

★Henry  de  Monfreid.  La  Croisiae  du 
Hachkh.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — 
Further  wanderings  in  the  Red  Sea. 

★Henri  Pourrat.  Les  Sorckrs  du  Canton.  Pa' 
ris.  Gallimard.  1933.  15  francs. — Researches 
in  popular  credulity. 

★Jean'Louis  Vaudoyer.  En  France.  Paris. 
Plon.  1933.  15  francs. — Wanderings  and 
musings. 

FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★L.'F,  Choisy.  Rkhard  Wagna;  L'Homme, 
le  Poete,  le  Hovateur.  Paris.  Fischbacher.  1933. 
— Sympathetic  treatment  of  Wagner’s  rela' 
tions  with  his  wives,  with  Liszt  and  others. 
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★Pierre  du  Colombier  et  Roland  Manuel. 
Les  Arts.  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1933.  25 
francs. — Survey  of  the  ^tus  of  painting, 
music,  sculpture,  cinema,  dance,  architec^ture 
in  the  fir^t  third  of  this  century.  In  a  series 
Tableau  du  XXe  Siecle. 

★Femande  Oh'vier.  Picasso  et  ses  Amis.  Paris. 
Stock.  1933.  30  francs. — Chatty  anecdotal 
memoirs.  Sixteen  illu^rations. 

★Andr^  de  Ridder,  Editor.  Wdssily  Kandins' 
l{y.  Anvers.  Sclertion.  1933. 10  francs. — 14th 
of  a  series  of  monographs  on  living  arti'fts. 
★Yvonne  Rokseth.  Grieg.  Paris.  Rieder.  1933. 
— His  work  and  friends,  with  some  facsimiles 
of  his  compositions. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

★Georges'Assen  Dzigov.  Poctes  Bulgares. 
Sofia.  “Le  Livre  Bulgare.”  1933. — Some  seven' 
ty  poems  by  thirteen  Bulgarian  poets  in  French 
translation. 

★Archer  Milton  Huntington,  ^uatre  Poemes. 
Paris.  Messein.  1933. — Translated  by  Theo. 
Varlet  and  Armand  Godoy. 

★Georges  Linze.  Danger  de  Mart.  Liege. 
“Anthologie.” — Free  verse. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

if V Adaptation  de  VEnseignement  (Lim  les 
Colonies.  Paris.  Didier.  1932. — Reports  and 
findings  of  the  Congres  Intercolonial,  1931. 
★Philippe  Barres.  Sous  la  Vague  Hitlhienne. 
Paris.  Plon.  1933.  13.50  francs. — Series  of  ah 
mo^  photographic  sketches  of  the  Brown 
Shirts. 

★Maurice  Bahian.  La  Reglementation  des  Con' 
flits  du  Travail  dans  la  Legislation  Fasciite. 
Geneve.  Jullien.  1933. — An  important  phase 
of  labor  legislation  in  the  corporative  ^te. 
★Emmanuel  Bourcier.  U.  S.  A. — 33.  Paris. 
Baudiniere.  1933.  12  francs. — It  seems  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  pretty  sick. 

★Paul  Darcy.  L'AHemagne  toujours  armee. 
Paris.  Editions  dcs  Portiques.  1933.  15  francs. 
— And  consequently,  Aill  dangerous. 

★Andre  Germain.  Hitler  ou  Moscou?  Paris. 
Denoel  et  Steele.  1933.  15  francs. — Hi^ory 
and  unbiased  analysis  of  the  German  situation. 
★Paul  Dottin.  VAngleterre  ?iation  Continen' 
tale.  Paris.  Tallandier.  1933.  22.50  francs. — 
The  old  England  is  dead;  a  new  one  takes  her 
place. 

★Rene  Dupuis — Alex.  Marc.  Jeune  Europe. 
Paris.  Plon.  1933.  13.50  francs. — Tlie  cleavage 
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today  is  between  the  old  and  the  new,  rather 
than  along  nationali^ic  h'nes. 

★Jean  Galtier'Boissiere  et  Rene  Lefebvre.  Les 
Marchands  de  Cdnom  centre  la  ?{ation.  Paris. 
Le  Crapouillot.  0<itobre,  1933.  12  francs. 
— Scathing  denunciation  of  the  real  war' 
makers. 

★G.  J.  Heering.  Dieu  et  Cesar.  Paris.  “S.  C. 
E.  L.”  1933.  24  francs. — The  Church  and 
militarism.  From  the  Dutch. 

★Major  von  Helders.  Comment  Paris  sera 
detruit  en  1936.  Paris.  Albert.  12  francs.— 
Translation  of  Luftl^ieg  1936. 

★L.  Losovski.  Marx  et  les  Syndicalifles. — Karl 
Marx.  La  Guerre  Civile  en  France  1871.  Paris. 
Bureau  d'^itions.  1933.  10  and  6  francs.— 
Communis  treatises. 

★Andr6  Maurois.  Chantiers  Americains.  Pa' 
ris.  Gallimard.  1933. — The  depression,  the 
legislative  program  and  the  American  spirit, 
★Germaine  Picard  et  Jules  Moch.  L'Espagne 
Repuhlicaine.  Paris.  Rieder.  1933. 15  francs. - 
With  its  hi^orical  background  and  a  prophecy 
of  the  future. 

★Vladimir  Porner.  U.  R.  S.  S.  Paris.  Les  Ocu' 
vres  Representatives.  1932.  25  francs. — A 
work  of  vulgarisation;  introduction  by  Luc 
Durtain. 

★Jerome  et  Jean  Tharaud.  Siuand  Israel  n'eA 
plus  roi.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — The 
tragedy  of  the  German  Jews. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY 

★Paul  Landormy.  Soerdte.  Paris.  Mellotta. 
10  francs. — One  of  a  series  of  monographs  on 
the  philosophers. 

★Andre  Lebey.  Jiecessxte  de  I'HiSloire.  Paris. 
Firmin'Didot.  1933.  10  francs. — A  leChirc, 
reply  to  certain  ^tements  of  M.  Paul  Valery. 
★Maurice  Maeterlinck.  La  Grande  Loi.  Pa* 
ris.  Fasquelle.  1933. — The  law  of  attraction 
and  its  metaphysical  implications — from  New' 
ton  to  Ein^ein. 

FRENCH  RELIGION 

★J.  Brugerette.  Le  PrHre  Frangais  et  la  Socihe 
Contemporaine.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1933.  30 
francs. — The  Catholic  Reiftoratlon,  1815' 
1871. 

★Bruno  de  J^us'Marie,  O.  C.  D.,  Prof 
Etienne  de  GreefF,  Alois  Janssens,  C.  I.  C.  M., 
Prof.  Paul  van  Gehuchten.  Les  Faits  MySli' 
rieux  de  Beauraing.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer. 
1933-  5  francs. — Inve^igation,  religious  and 
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scientific,  of  alleged  apparitions  of  the  Virgin. 
^Michel  Christian.  L'Esfnit  Chr^ien  dans  le 
Sport.  Paris.  Descl^  de  Brouwer.  1953.  15 
ft^cs. — One  of  a  series  of  Roman  Catholic 
Judies  in  educational  problems. 

^K^a^n  Gaillard.  La  Fin  d'un  Temps.  Paris. 
Albert.  1932. 2  vols. — A  survey  of  the  world’s 
religious  ftatus. 

★R.P.  Lroncc  dc  Grandmaison.  Ecrits  Spiri' 
tueli.  Paris.  Bcauchesne.  1933.  20  francs. — 
Volume  of  sermons. 

★Alfred  Loisy.  La  }^aissance  du  ChriSfianis' 
me.  Paris.  Nourry.  1933.  36  francs. — From 
the  New  Testament  to  the  firm  foundation  of 
the  Roman  church. 

★Alfred  Loisy.  La  Religion  dTsrael.  Paris. 
Nourry.  1933.  30  francs. — Third,  revised  edi' 
tion. 

★A.  Merk,  S.  J.  Par  Amour.  Paris.  Lethieh 
leux.  1933.  4  francs. — Little  sermons  for 
children. 

★R.  P.  Fr.  Andrc'Maric  Mcynard.  CatC' 
chisme  de  la  vie  Chrhienne  Interieure  et  Rely 
gieuse.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1933.  francs. — 
New  edition  prepared  by  R.  P.  Lranard  Lehu, 
0.  P. 

★Ferdinand  Prat,  S.  J.  Jesus'ChriSt.  Paris. 
Beauchesne.  1933.  2  volumes. — ^The  life,  the 
work,  the  doArine. 

★Marcel  Viller.  Di£lionnaire  de  Spiritualite. 
Paris.  Beauchesne.  1933.  Fascicle  II.  20  francs. 
—From  All'  to  Ang'. 

FRENCH  ESSAYS 

★Louis  Bertrand.  Le  Livre  de  Consolation.  Pa- 
ris.  Fayard.  1933.  15  francs. — Antidote  to  a 
discouraged  and  discouraging  world. 

★Karel  Capek.  L'Annee  du  Jardinier.  Paris. 
Stock.  1933.  12  francs. — Joys  and  sorrows 
of  an  amateur  gardener. 

★Maurice  Genevoix.  Forfr  voisine.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1933.  12  francs. — Written  with 
a  keen  eye  and  a  great  love. 

★Maurice  Maeterlinck.  La  Mort.  Paris.  Fa- 
yard.  1933.  3.50  francs. — 37  wood  cuts  by 
G.  Tcherkessof. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★C.  de  Boer.  Introduction  d  I'Etude  de  la  Syn' 
taxe  du  Franqais.  Paris.  Droz.  1933.  50  francs. 
—Principles  and  application.  By  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Leyden. 

★Henry  Bordeaux.  Henri  Bremond.  Paris. 
Plon.  1924.  5  francs. — His  reply  to  the  address 
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of  welccxne  by  Abb6  Bremond  on  his  inaugura' 
tion  into  the  Academy. 

★Dodteur  Paul  Dubois.  Influence  de  VEsprit 
sur  le  Corps.  Bruxelles.  Nyssens.  1933.  10 
francs. — A  Berne  professor  Judies  mental 
therapy. 

★Antonin  Duraffour.  Phenomhies  Ceneraux 
d'^volution  Phonetique  dans  les  DialeCtes  Fran' 
cO'Proveniaux.  Grenoble.  Chez  I’Auteur.  1932. 
— ^The  result  of  eleven  years  of  ^udy  of  the 
speech  of  two  families  of  Vaux-en-Bugey  (Ain). 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Gertrud  Adolf.  Die  Pensees  der  Konigin 
Christine  von  Schweden.  Heidelberg.  1933. — 
A  dodtoral  dissertation. 

★Eduard  Arens  und  Karl  Schulte'Kemming' 
hausen.  DroSte'Bibliographie.  Mun^r  in  Weft' 
falen.  Aschendorff.  1932. — A  monumental 
compilation. 

★Aufritt  I933'i934.  Miinchen.  Langen'Mul' 
ler.  1933. — Literary  almanac,  remarkable  for 
the  wide  range  of  its  contributors. 

★Fritz  Emft.  Iphigenia  und  andere  Essays. 
Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  1933. — The  Iphigenia 
myth,  Goethe  and  women,  Peftalozzi’s  genius, 
Thomas  Platter's  writings. 

★Otto  Forft'Battaglia.  Deutsche  Prosa  seit 
dem  Weltl(riege.  Leipzig.  Rohmkopf.  1933.  8 
marks. — Valuable  bibliography. 
itGoethe'Kalendar  auf  das  jahr  1934.  Leipzig. 
Dieterich.  1934.  3.50  marks. — The  27th  num' 
ber  of  this  handsome  annual  is  up  to  the  usual 
ftandard. 

★Walther  Linden.  Aufgaben  einer  nationalen 
Literaturwissenschaft.  Miinchen. .  Beck.  2.40 
marks. — Literature  and  its  place  in  the  new 
national  h'fe. 

★Arthur  Luther.  Alexander  Puschl^in  in  sei' 
nen  Briefen.  Berlin.  Oft'Europa'Verlag.  1927. 
5.50  and  7.50  marks.  — “His  letters  are  the  moft 
charming  of  his  writings.” 

★Dr.  Frisco  Melzer.  Kirche  und  Literatur. 
Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1933.  6  marks. — His' 
tory  of  evangelical  criticism. 

★Ludwig  Miillner.  Epirrhemia.  Oedenburg 
(Ungam).  Rotting  Romwalter.  1932. — Study 
in  the  relation  between  Goethe’s  poetic  im' 
pulse  and  his  nature  ftudies. 

★Hans  Naumann.  Die  Deutsche  Dichtung  der 
Cegenwart.  i885'i933.  Stuttgart.  Metzlcr. 
1933.  5  marks.— Six  A  editiofi  brought  down 
to  date. 

★Dr.  Thomas  Roffler.  Bildnisse  aus  der 
Deutschen  Literatur.  Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1933. 
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9  francs. — Essays  on  contemporary  lyriits, 
epic  poets,  dramatics,  and  literary  hi^orians. 
■^Hermann  Schneider.  Germanische  Heldeu' 
sagen.  Berlin,  de  Gruyter.  1933. — II.  Band,  I. 
Abteilung.  North  Germanic  sagas. 

-A- Wolfgang  Stendel.  Erzdhl  noch  was.  Leipzig. 
— Rohmkopf.  1934 — Short  selections  from  the 
the  entire  literature;  for  foreign  indents. 
★Emanuel  Stickelberger.  Im  Hochhus.  Stutt' 
gait.  Steinkopf.  1933.  3.50  marks. — Selections 
from  his  works. 

★Anton  Wildgans.  Ich  bekhte  und  belfenne. . . 
Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1933. — Edited  from  his 
literary  remains  by  Lilly  Wildgans. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Georg.  Britting.  Das  treue  Eheweib.  Mun- 
chen.  Langen'Muller.  1934.  4.50  marks. — 
Twelve  powerful  short  Tories. 

★Hermann  Broch.  Die  unbe}{annte  Grosse. 
Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1933.  4.80  marks. — Psy- 
chological  Audy  of  an  unreconciled  frmily. 
★Amolt  Bronnen.  Erinnerung  an  eine  Liebe. 
Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1933. — Tragic  Aory  of  love 
between  a  young  officer  and  a  Berlin  girl. 
★Hermann  Eris  Busse.  Banemadel.  Leipzig. 
Li^.  1930.  4.80  marks. — Popular  edition  of  his 
Schwarzwald  trilogy. 

★Max  Dauthendey.  Raubmenschen.  Mun- 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1933.  (New  Edition). 
3.60  marks. — Adventures  on  the  sea  and  in 
tropical  jungles. 

★Heinrich  Maria  Denneborg.  Die  holzemen 
Manner.  Miinchen.  Kosel  6^  Pu.<tet.  1933. 
3.60  marks. — Juvenile  novel  with  marionettes 
as  characters. 

★Herbert  Dankworth.  Mcnschen  ohne  Hah. 
Miinchen.  Kosel  Pu^et.  1933. — Novel  of 
the  situation  in  Germany  immediately  before 
the  Nazi  coup. 

★Anna  Hil.  v.  Eckhiel.  Die  Familie  Frohmeier. 
Breslau.  Berg^dtvcrlag.  1933.  5  marks. — Tale 
from  old  Au^ria. 

★Paul  Em^.  Deutsche  Geschichten.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1934.  4.50  marks. — Selection 
of  Novellen  from  Germany’s  paA  and  present. 
★Paul  Em^.  Drei  Romane.  Miinchen.  Lan' 
gen-Miiller.  1933.  6.80  marks. — Die  selige 
Insel,  Der  Schatz  im  MorgenbrotStal  and 
Grun  aus  Trummem. 

★Martin  Funk.  Fahrt  durchs  Land  um  Liebe 
und  Gott.  Berlin.  Furche-Verlag.  1933.  3.60 
marks. — A  lonely  soul  in  the  desert  of  the 
poA'war  period. 

★Anton  Gabele.  Talisman.  Regensburg. 
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Manz.  193a.  i.^o  and  2.50  marks. — South 
Swabian  fantasies. 

★Friedrich  Griese.  Das  letzte  Gesicht.  Miin- 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1933.  4.80  marks. — 
Novel  of  suffering  and  triumph  of  German 
peasants. 

★Hans  Grimm.  Der  Olsucher  von  Duala. 
Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1933.  New  Edition. 
4.80  marks. — Story  of  a  German  oil  scout  in 
the  Cameroon. 

★Gunnar  Gunnarson.  Die  Eidbruder.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1934.  3.80  marks. — An 
Icelander’s  tale  of  Viking  days. 

★Knut  Hamsun.  T^ach  Jahr  und  Tag.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1934.  7.50  marks. — 
Another  long  novel  of  Segelfoss. 

★Henry  von  Heifeler.  Wawas  Ende.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1933.  80  pfennigs. — A 
Russian  officer  in  the  Tcheka. 

★Gerd  Hooge.  Rauhe  Wege.  Rostock.  Carl 
Sinn^torff.  1933.  3.75  and  4.80  marks. — Novel 
from  Schleswig'Hol^ein. 

★Rudolf  Huch.  Die  Fichtenauer.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1933.  80  pfennigs. —Small 
town  types. 

★Willi^ld  Kohler.  Sehnsucht  ins  Reich. 
Miinchen.  Kosel  Pu^t.  1933.  4  marks. — 
Novel  of  Upper  Silesia. 

★Wilhelm  Kohlhaas.  Der  Hduptling  und  die 
Republif{.  Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1933.  4.50 
and  5.80  mark^. — Novel  of  the  war  and  po^' 
war,  611ed  with  great  hope  for  the  future. 
★Gu^av  Kohne.  Erbhof  Dusendl(Opp.  Braun' 
schweig.  We^ermann.  1933.  3.80  and  4.50 
marks. — Struggle  again^  nature  and  man  on 
the  Liineburg  moor. 

★Heinz  Kiikelhaus.  Armer  Teufel.  Breslau. 
Korn.  1933.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — Novel  of 
Silesian  coal  miners. 

★A.  Arthur  Kuhnert.  Karjane,  Geliebte  eines 
Sommers.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1933.  3  and  4.80 
marks. — Novel  of  love  and  jealousy.  Scene, 
E^onia. 

★H.  Kutzleb.  Morgenluft  in  Schilda.  Braun' 
schweig.  We^ermann.  1933.  3.80  and  4.80 
marks. — A  Narrenjagd  in  a  small  village, 
which  results  in  a  new  order  of  things. 

★Rolf  Lauckner.  Bernhard  von  Weimar.  Mun' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1933.  4  marks. — Novel 
about  the  one  great  German  figure  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War. 

★Letzte  Rei/e.  Ziirich.  Fussli.  1934.  6  francs. 

- — Second  series  of  this  collection  of  Swiss 
Novellen,  the  previous  volume  having  been 
very  popular. 

★Karl  Benno  von  Mcchow.  Vorsommer. 
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Miinchcn.  Langcn'Muller.  1933.  5.50  marks. 
— Cheerfully  pious  peasant  novel. 

'A’Karin  Michaelis.  JuStine.  Berlin.  Univcr^ 
sitas.  1933. — A  youthful  love  reawakens  to 
break  up  a  home. 

■^Walter  Michel.  Die  Heim\ehr  der  Maria 
Voll^er.  Braunschweig.  WeAermann,  1933. 
4.80  marks. — Novel  of  German  Alsace,  and 
the  great  war. 

•^Philipp  de  Pillecyn.  Blaubart  in  Flandem. 
Leipzig.  Hegner.  1933.  5.80  marks. — A 

Flemish  successor  to  de  Co^er. 

•^Johann  Rabener.  Verurteilt  zum  Leben. 
Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1933. — A  world  laid  waAe 
by  the  war  and  po^-war. 

★Elisabeth  von  Randenborgh.  >(eu  ward  mein 
Tagwerl(.  Berlin.  Furchc'Verlag.  1933.  3.80 
marks. — Novel  of  old  peasant  cu^oms. 
★Eduard  Reinacher.  Herr  Wilhelm  und  sein 
Freund.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1933.  80 
pfennigs. — 43  Tories  of  death. 

★Gu^v  Renker.  Finale  in  Venedig.  Leipzig. 
Staackmann.  1933.  ^-70  ^nd  4.20  marks. — 
Novel  about  Richard  Wagner.  : 

★Hans  Richter.  Sommer  am  Thursee.  Berlin. 
Rowohlt.  1933.  — A  jolly  novel  of  light  hearted 
revellers. 

★Barbra  Ring.  Die  Tochter  von  Eldjaritad. 
Miinchen.  Langen^Muller.  1934.  5  marks. — 
Tender  iftory  of  a  young  girl's  devotion  to  her 
mother's  memory. 

★Ruth  Schaumann.  Tves.  Miinchen.  Kosel 
S’  Pu^et.  1933. — The  ^ory  of  two  orphan 
girls. 

★Margarete  Schiefl-Bentlage.  Unter  den  Ei' 
chen.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1933.  5.50  marks. — Twelve 
interwoven  short  Tories  about  a  North  Get' 
man  clan. 

★Wilhelm  v.  Scholz.  Perpetua.  Leipzig.  Li^. 
1926.  4.80  marks. — Popular  edition  of  the 
great  novel  of  medieval  Augsburg. 

★Wilhelm  v.  Schramm.  Die  roten  Tage.  Miin- 
chen.  Kosel  6^  Pu^et.  1933. — Novel  of  the 
Munich  Red  Revolution. 

★Lisa  Schultze'Kun^mann.  Schonland'Sied' 
lung  13.  Breslau.  Berg^dtverlag.  1933.  4 
marks. — Struggle  of  two  once'prosperous 
souls  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
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li.  1934.  2.50  and  4  francs. — A  love  ^ory  from 
Assisi. 

★Juliana  von  Stockhausen.  Eine  Stunde  vor 
Tag.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1933. — ^The  fate 
of  Au^ria  portrayed  in  the  fete  of  an  ariito' 
cratic  family. 

★Stijn  Streuvels.  Letzte  J^acht.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Muller.  1933.  80  pfennigs. — Atone- 
ment  of  a  sinner;  a  Chri^mas  ^ory. 
★Johannes  Tralow.  Gewalt  aus  der  Erde. 
Berlin.  Universitas.  1933. — Hi^orical  novel 
of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

★Charlotte  Ursina.  Erasmus.  Miinchen.  Ko- 
sel  Pu^et.  1933.  Romance  of  humble  Lower 
Rhineland  lives. 

★Siegfried  von  Vegesack.  Blumbergshof.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Universitas.  1933. — The  ^tory  of  a  child¬ 
hood. 

★Clara  Viebig.  Insel  der  Hoffnung.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt.  1933.  4.80  marks. 
— A  young  man,  after  exile,  is  reconciled  to 
home  and  femily. 

★Georg  von  der  Vring.  Der  Schritt  xiher  die 
Schwelle.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1933. — Psy¬ 
chological  short  Tories. 

★Adalbert  Welte.  Das  dunl{le  Erhe.  Miin¬ 
chen.  Kosel  Pu^et.  1933. — A  6r^  novel; 
the  attempt  of  a  young  man  to  escape  from 
himself. 

★Josef  Wenter.  Spiel  unt  den  Stoat.  Braun¬ 
schweig.  WeAermann.  1933.  3.80  and  4.80 
marks. — Novel  of  leadership  in  an  imaginary 
fesci^ic  ^te. 

★Josef  Winckler.  Der  Grossschieber.  Berlin. 
Brunnen-Verlag.  1933.  3.50  and  5  marks. — 
Novel  of  the  selfish  capitali^ic  tyranny  of 
recent  years. 

★Erwin  Witt^ock.  Bruder,  nimm  die  Bruder 
mit.  Miinchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1934.  6  marks. 
— Folk  ways  in  the  Carpathians. 

★Eme^  Zahn.  Die  guten  Kameraden.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verbgs-An^lt.  1933.  2.80 
marks. — Stories  for  youngjfters;  selected  by 
Martha  Welsch. 

★Julius  21erzer.  Das  Bild  der  Gehamischten. 
Miinchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1934.  80  pfennigs. 
— Novelle  about  Wallen^ein. 


★Arthur  Schurig.  Seltsame  Liebesleute.  Miin¬ 
chen.  Langen-Miiller.  1920.  3.60  marks. — 
Ob^cles  in  the  way  of  love. 

★Ina  Seidel.  Der  Weg  ohne  Wahl.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt.  1933.  5.50  marks. 
— Novel  of  family  life  before  the  world  war. 
★Wilhelm  Speyer.  Kreuzfahrer.  Ziirich.  Fiiss- 


★Heinrich  Zillich.  Sturz  aus  der  Kindheit. 
Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1933. — Short  Tories  of 
the  rude  awakening  of  a  tenderly  guarded 
child. 

★Heinrich  Zillich.  Der  Urlaub.  Miinchen. 
Langen-Muller.  1933.  80  pfennigs. — The  war 
on  the  Italian  frontier. 
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GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★CJcorg  Biedenkapp  und  Hans  Alt.  Unser 
Gref  Zeppelin  und  sein  Werl{.  Braunschweig. 
We^tennann.  1933.  a.70  marks. — Biography 
and  e^imate  of  his  work. 

★Alfons  von  Czibulka.  Grosse  deutsche  Sol' 
daten.  Berlin,  Drci  Masken  Verlag.  1933.  4.10 
marks. — From  Frundsberg  to  Mackensen. 
t^H.  Prehn  v.  DeWiti.  Marie  Antoinette. 
Berlin.  We^rmann.  a.85  marks. — Fourth, 
popular  edition. 

'^Waldemar  Glaser.  Ein  Trupp  SA.  Leipag. 
Voigtlander.  1933.  3  and  3.90  marks. — The 
ftory  of  Glaser's  own  “Trupp.” 

★Heinrich  Wilhelm  Gosen.  Die  Roche  des 
Dionysos.  Berlin.  Neuland.  1933.  1.50  marks. 
— The  downfall  of  Alexander  the  Great 
through  sensual  indulgence. 

★Franz  Herwig.  Der  grosse  Bischof.  Miinchen. 
Kosel  6^  Pu^et.  1930.  5.20  marks. — Emma' 
nuel  von  Ketteler,  Bishop  of  Mainz. 

★Ed.  Heyck.  Luther.  Bielefeld.  Velhagen 
Klasing.  1933.  4.50  marks. — ^Monograph  with 
63  plates  and  3  facsimiles. 

★J.  Ja^row.  Weltgeschichte  in  einem  Band. 
Berlin.  Ull^in.  1932. — Compadt  and  well 
balanced. 

★Wilhelm  Kroll.  Die  Kultur  der  Ciceronischen 
Zeit.  Leipzig.  Dieterich.  1933. 7.20  and  8  marks. 
— Volume  II,  Religion,  Society,  Education, 
Art. 

★Joachim  v.  Kiirenberg.  14  Jahre  14  Kopfe. 
Berlin.  Universitas.  1933. — 14  representa' 
tives  of  the  14  year  period  juA  ending — from 
Erzberger  to  Braun. 

★Reinhold  Lorenz.  Turl^enjahr  1683.  Wien. 
Braumiiller.  1933.  4.40  and  5  marks. — The 
la^  heroic  days  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
★Hans  Naumann.  Wandlung  und  Erfullung. 
Stuttgart.  Metzler.  1933.  6.85  marks. — Lee* 
tures  and  essays  on  Germanic  and  German 
spiritual  hi^ory. 

★Dr.  Fr.  B.  Schaeffer,  Mertemicli.  Bielefeld, 
Velhagen  fir*  Klasing.  1933.  4.50  marks. — One 
of  a  cyclopedic  series.  62  plates. 

★Schwe^er  Sixta.  Die  Fraue  von  St.  Claren. 
Munchen.  Kosel  6r*  Pu^et.  1933. — Life  of  the 
Abbess  Caritas  Pirkheimer. 

★Em^  Stolper.  Wer}{Sludent  im  Wilden  Wes' 
ten.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1933.  3.80 and  5.50  marks.— 
His  wanderings  in  the  We^  from  Montana  to 
Arizona  and  California. 

★Emil  Waldmann.  Rembrandt.  Bielefeld.  Veb 
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hagen  6^  Klasing.  1933.  4-50  marks.— Mono* 
graph  with  68  plates. 

★Maria  Waser.  Begegnung  am  Abend.  Stutt' 
gart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^alt.  1933.  6.75 
nxarks. — Reminiscences  of  Constantin  von 
Monakov,  the  Zurich  psychiatric. 

★Otto  Wolff.  Die  Geschdfte  des  Herm  Ou' 
vrard.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Rutten  6^  Loening. 
1932.  6.50  and  8.50  marks. — An  interesting 
speculator  of  two  centuries  ago. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL 

★Werner  Bergengruen.  Badel^ur  des  Herzeru. 
Leipzig,  Breitkopf  6r*  Hartcl.  1933.  3.20  marks. 
— ^Jolly  travel  book. 

★Karl  Eckhardt  und  Franz  Martin.  Deutsches 
Land  am  Deutschen  Ecl{.  Bielefeld.  Velhagen 
Klasing.  1933.  3  marks.— Poems,  legends 
and  hiCorical  anecdotes  of  the  Rhineland.  40 
illuCrations. 

★Im  Kampf  um  den  Berg.  Zurich.  FussU. 
1933. 4  and  6  francs. — Hair'taising  experiences 
of  a  dozen  mountain  climbers. 

★Hans  Drieg.  Taguarete.  Munchen.  Kosel  d 
PuStet.  1933. — South  American  animals. 
Sketches  by  the  author. 

★Paul  Lieberenz.  Mit  Sven  Hedin  durch 
Asiens  WuSlen.  Berlin.  Wegweiser-Verlag. 
1932. — Diary  of  the  expedition’s  61m  photog' 
rapher,  edited  by  Dr.  Arthur  Berger. 
★Walther  Penck.  Puna  de  Atacama.  Stutt' 
gart.  Engelhom.  1933.  6  and  7.50  marks.— 
Mountain  climbing  and  hunting  in  the  South 
American  Cordillera. 

★R.  Samoilovitch.  Der  Weg  nach  dem  Pol. 
Bielefeld.  Velhagen  6^  Klasing.  1931. — One 
of  a  series  of  monographs  on  geographical 
problems. 

GERMAN  VERSE  AND  MUSIC 

★Paul  Bekker.  Wandlungen  der  Oper.  Zurich. 
Fiissli.  1934.  4  and  6  marks. — Survey  of  the 
opera  from  Gluck  to  the  present. 

★Borries,  Freiherr  von  Miinchhausen.  Idyllen. 
Munchen.  Langen-Muller.  1933.  80  pfennigs. 
— Poems  of  nature  and  home  life. 

★Joachim  Ringelnatz.  103  Gedichte.  Berlin. 
Rowohlt.  1933. 1.50  marks. — Selecftions  which 
give  a  uni6ed  pidture  of  the  popular  humorous 
lyric. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY 
★Hans  Driesch.  Philosophische  GegenwartS' 
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fragen.  Leipzig.  Reinicke.  193:^. — Three  major 
problems  posited  and  outlined. 

■^Scholditilif.  Eupen.  Esch.  Heft  4.  1933. — 
Featuring  an  article  by  Dr.  Anton  Antweiler 
on  Anselm's  Monologion  and  Proslogion. 
■^Arthur  v.  Ungem-Stemberg.  Schleier' 
nujchers  v5ll{ixhe  Botschaft.  Gotha.  Klotz.  1933. 
7  and  9  marks. — Schleiermacher's  social  and 
pobtical  influence. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

•^-Alexander  von  Russland.  Kronzeuge  des 
Jahrhunderts.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1933. — Second 
volume  of  his  judgments  on  the  chaotic  ^te 
of  the  world. 

★Dr.  R.  Borowan.  Was  iSl  Kukur?  Graz. 
Leykam.  193a. — Attempt  to  determine  per' 
manent  values  in  a  changing  world. 

★Moeller  van  den  Bruck.  Das  dritte  Reich, 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan^lt.  1931. 
2.90  marks. — Recent  developments  make  this 
reprinting  pertinent. 

★Gottfried  Feder.  Das  Program  der  7^.  S.  D. 
A.  P.  MCinchen.  Eher.  1933.  50  pfennigs. — 
Elaboration  of  the  basic  idea  of  the  Nationali^ 
Program. 

★Carl  Haensel  und  Richard  Strahl.  FoUtisches 
ABC  des  ?{euen  Reichs.  Stuttgart.  Engelhom. 
1933. — Encyclopedia  of  the  movement. 
★Adolf  Keller.  Auf  der  Schwelle.  Gotha. 
Klotz.  1933.  3.60  and  4.40  marks. — Profound 
but  cheerful  view  of  the  world  today. 
★Rudolf  Kircher.  Im  Land  der  Wider sfmiche. 
Frankfurt  a.  M.  SocietatS'Verlag.  1933. — 
Thoughtful  essays  on  the  present  ^te  of 
Germany. 

★Gerhard  Kittel.  Die  Judenfrage.  Stuttgart. 
Kohlhammer.  1933.  1.20  marks. — It  is  a 
serious  problem,  and  some  solutions  are  sug- 
geAed. 

★Lenka  von  Koerber.  Sowjetrussland  \dmpft 
gegen  das  Verbrechen.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1933. 
— Result  of  personal  inve^igation  into  penal 
institutions. 

★Otto  Kroellreuter.  Von  Sinn  und  Wesen 
der  T^ationalen  Revolution.  Tubingen.  Mohr. 
1933*  1*50  marks. — Critical  view  of  the  anti' 
liberal  principle  in  cultural  life. 

★Heinrich  Mann.  Der  Hass.  Amsterdam. 
Querido  Verlag.  1933.  2.50  and  3.50  florins. — 
Essays  on  the  German  situation.  Has  been 
compared  to  Zola’s  J' Accuse. 

★Kuno  Renatus.  Das  neue  Italien.  Miinchen. 
Beck.  1933.  4.80  and  6  marks. — The  accom' 


plishment  of  Fascism;  107  photos  by  Axel  von 
Graefe. 

★Wilhelm  Scheuermann.  Woher  l{ommt  das 
Ha}{en}(reuzJ  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1933. — Its  va' 
rious  forms  and  significance  from  classical  and 
pagan  antiquity  on  down. 

★F.  O.  H.  Schulz.  Untergang  des  Marxismus. 
Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1933.  4-8o  and  6  marks. 
— Searching  analysis  of  the  dire  possibilities 
of  the  Marxian  program. 

★Karl  von  Schumacher.  Americas  Tiqte  heute 
und  morgen.  Zurich.  Fussli.  1933.  3.50  francs. 
— Can  Roosevelt’s  program  succeed? 

★Josef  Magnus  Wehner.  Das  unflerbliche 
Reich.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1933.  3.60 
marks. — Essays  and  lectures  by  a  leader  of 
German  youth. 

GERMAN  RELIGION 

★Professor  Liz.  Dr.  Friedrich  I>elekat.  Die 
Kirche  Jesu  Chrifti  und  der  Stoat.  Berlin. 
Furche'Verlag.  1933.  5.20  and  5.80  marks. — 
Based  on  the  weU'known  theses  of  Gogarten, 
but  with  a  positive  conclusion. 

★Morano  Guardini.  Der  Mensch  und  der 
Glaube.  Leipzig.  Hegner.  1933. — Analysis  of 
religious  life  in  DoAoevski’s  great  novels. 
★Maria  Fuerth.  Caritas  und  Humanitas. 
Stuttgart.  Kurz.  1933.  5.20  and  6.80  marks. — 
The  changing  conception  of  Chri^xan  love. 
★Adolf  Keller.  Von  Geift  und  Liebe.  Gotha. 
Klotz.  1934. — With  pen  and  camera  through 
religious  centers  of  the  world. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Dr.  Michael  Birkenbihl.  Vorwdrts  durch 
eigene  Kraft.  Braunschweig.  We^ermann. 
1914. — A  “success”  b(X)k. 

★Hans  Brandenburg.  Schopfung  nah  um  uns. 
Miinchen.  Knorr  6^  Hirth.  1933.  2.90  and 
3.70  marks. — Landscape,  plants  and  animals. 
★A.  Fankhauser.  Magie.  Ziirich.  Fiissli. 
1934.  6  and  8  francs. — To  what  extent  and 
under  what  forms  is  it  pradticed  today? 

★F.  Goesch.  ?{euland'Kalender  1934.  Berlin. 
Neuland.  1933.  50  pfennigs. — Useful  and 
attractive  collection  of  information,  art  and 
literature. 

★W.  Kuhlmann.  Deutsche  Aussprache.  Hei' 
delberg.  Winter.  1933.  2.85  marks. — Phonetic 
guide  and  reader  for  foreigners. 

★Friedrich  Schreyvogel.  Vom  Glucli  der 
deutschen  Sprache.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1933. 
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2.50  and  3.50  marks. — Psychology  and 
philosophy  of  language. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

■^•Erasmo  Buceta.  Algunas  relaciones  de  la 
“Mcnimi  e  Moga"  con  la  literatura  espanola, 
esp<eciaiment  con  las  novelas  de  Diego  de  San 
Pedro.  Madrid.  Artes  Gra6cas  Municipales. 
1933. — Study  of  the  i6th  century  Livro  de 
Saudades. 

★P.  Luis  Coloma.  Obras  completas.  Madrid. 
Ediciones  Fax. — XVI,  Recuerdos  de  Femdn 
Caballero.  XVII,  Pray  Francisco. 

★Jose  Eduardo  Guerra.  Itinerario  Espiritual  de 
Bolivia.  Amberes.  A.  B.  I.  A.  1933. — Literary 
geography. 

★Guillermo  Jimenez.  Visita  a  Giovanni 
Papini.  Mexico.  Con  el  autor.  1933. — De¬ 
scribing  a  very  short  interview. 

★Julio  Romano.  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  5  pesetas. — 
Life  of  the  romantic  novelist. 

★Con^ntino  Suarez.  (Espanolito).  Escritores 
espanoles.  Barcelona.  Javentud.  1933.  4  and 
7  pesetas. — Anthology;  from  the  Cid  to 
Blasco  Ibanez.  Biographical  note  on  each 
author  and  chronological  index. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★J.  Aguilar  Catena.  La  curiosidad  desvelada. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1933.  5  pesetas. — Story 
of  a  self-made  man. 

★Ruby  M.  Aires.  Buscad  la  primavera. — 
La  chica  de  la  casa  de  al  lado.  Leslie  Charteris. 
Era  una  dama. — El  Santo"  contra  la  policia. 
— Dyvonne.  Pitiwd  y  el. — Rafael  Perez  y 
Perez.  Levdntate  y  anda.  Barcelona.  Juventud. 
1933.  1.50  to  4  pesetas. — Light  hdtion,  mo^ly 
translations. 

★Jose  Allegretto.  La  vida  de  Sergio.  Buenos 
Aires.  Editorial  Claridad.  1933. — A  firfft  book. 
Short  Tories  of  great  penetration  and  technical 
finish. 

★Jesus  de  Aragon.  Los  caballeros  de  la  mon' 
tana. — Henri  Ardel.  Debilidad.  — Guy  Chante- 
plcure.  Esfinge  armoniosa. — Mary  Floran.  Se 
desea  una  madrina.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1933. 

1.50  and  2  pesetas.  — Popular  firtion  from 
home  and  abroad. 

★Dr.  Atl.  Ciieritos  de  todos  colores.  Mexico. 
Botas.  $1.00  m.-n. — Native  legends. 

★Julio  Bemacer.  Cazador  de  sombras.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Juventud.  1933.  5  pesetas. — Novel  whose 
theme  is  the  futility  of  human  life. 


★Antonio  Bctin-Polanco.  Logaritmo.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  5  pesetas. — His 
second  novel — another  satire  on  contemporary 
life. 

★Sofia  Casanova.  Las  catacumbas  de  Rusia 
Roja.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  5  pesetas. 
— Novel  of  the  Red  Revolution. 

★Arturo  Cerretani.  Muerte  del  hijo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Tor.  1933. — Novel  of  love  and  frustra¬ 
tion. 

★Leslie  Charteris.  El  "Santo"  contra  el  "Tigre" 
— Zane  Grey.  La  voz  de  la  Canada. —  Peter  B. 
Kyne.  El  seitor  del  valle  solitario. — Edgar 
Wallace.  La  dama  de  Ascott.  Barcelona.  Ju¬ 
ventud.  1933. — 4-5  pesetas. — Adventure  nov¬ 
els,  translated  from  the  English. 

★Roque  E^rada.  Liberacion.  Mexico.  Cultura. 
1933.  $2.50  m.-n. — Modemi^ic  revolutionary 
novel. 

★Jean  Giraudoux.  Siegfried.  Madrid.  Editorial 
Espana.  1930.  4  pesetas. — Giraudoux's  novel 
dramatized. 

★Ricardo  Guiraldes.  Cuentos  de  mueru  y 
sangre.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933. — Indi¬ 
genous  short  Tories  by  the  great  Argentine. 
★Juan  Carlos  Moreno.  Frente  al  mundo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Cabaut.  1933. — An  orphan 
girl  holds  her  own  in  the  economic  druggie. 
★Benito  Mussolini.  La  amante  del  cardinal 
Madrid.  Editorial  Espana.  1930.  5  pesetas. — 
II  Duce’s  youthful  novel. 

★Luis  de  Oteyza.  La  tierra  es  redonda.  Madrid. 
Yagiies.  1933.  5  pesetas. — Novel  of  adventure. 
★Ramon  Pe6n.  La  madrina  del  diablo.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Botas.  $.20  m.-n. — Novel  of  the  cinema. 
★Rafael  Perez  y  Perez.  Los  dos  caminos. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1933.  5  pesetas. — Anda¬ 
lusian  novel. 

★Juan  Perez  Zuniga.  Arte  de  hacer  curas. 
Madrid.  Renacimiento.  5  pesetas. — Satirical 
novel. 

★Jose  Antonio  Ramos.  En  las  manos  de  Dios. 
Mexico.  Botas.  1933. — Play  in  two  aefts  and 
prologue. 

★Dr.  Salvador  Quevedo  y  Zubieta.  Mexico 
marimacho.  Mexico.  Botas.  1933.  $2.00. — 
Hi^orical  novel  of  Mexico. 

★Mariano  Tomas.  Venga  ufted  a  casa  en 
primavera.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1933.  5  pese¬ 
tas. — Regional  novel  of  Murcia. 

★Thornton  Wilder.  El  puente  de  San  Luis 
Rey.  Madrid.  Editorial  Espana.  1930.  5  pesetas. 

■ — Wilder's  philosophical  novel  reaches  Spain. 
★Eduardo  Zamacois.  El  delito  de  todos.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Sociedad  General  Espanola  de  Libreria. 
1933.  6  pesetas. — In  his  Obras  completas. 
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Novel  of  his  second  or  psychological  period. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

'A'Manuel  Altolaguirre.  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  6  pesetas. — 
Vivid  recon^rueftion  of  the  remarkable  Inca- 
Conqui.'ftador's  life. 

★Herminia  C.  Brumana.  Tizas  de  colores. 
Buenos  Aires.  Rosso.  1933. — Notes  of  a 
sympathetic  school  teacher. 

★A.  Diaz  Meza.  La  ^uintrala  y  su  epoca. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. — Chronicle  of  the 
colonial  period  in  Chile. 

★Fidel  Femindez.  La  Alhambra.  Barcelona. 
Juventud.  1933.  8  pesetas. — Its  paA  and  its 
architecftural  glories. 

★M.  J.  Gomes  MaePherson.  De  la  Conqui^la 
a  nxuStros  dias.  Caracas.  Elite.  1933. — A 
hi^ory  of  tobacco  with  especial  reference  to 
Venezuela. 

★Emil  Ludwig.  Miguel  Angel.  Barcelona. 
Juventud.  1933.  6  and  8.50  pesetas. — The 
Protean  biographer  views  the  Protean  arti^. 
★Telmo  Manacorda.  Fnuflttoso  Rivera.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  5  pesetas. — The 
great  defender  of  Uruguay. 

★Jorge  Manach.  Marti  el  apoftol.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  5  pesetas. — One  of  the 
Vidas  espanolas  e  hispano'americanos  del  siglo 
XIX. 

★Angel  Ossorio.  El  sedimiento  de  la  lucha. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  5  pesetas. — Enlightening 
memoirs  of  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
turbulent  events  of  recent  years. 

★Manuel  Perez  Urruti.  HiStoria  del  comercio 
mundial.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1933. 15  pesetas. — 
From  Phenician  days  to  the  aftermath  of  the 
world  war. 

★M.  E.  Ravage.  La  vida  de  Ma.  Luisa,  la 
emperatriz  inocente.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe. 
1933*  7  pesetas. — Translation  from  the 
English. 

★Conde  de  Romanones.  Dona  Maria  Cristina 
de  Habsburgo  y  Lorena.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe. 
1933  5  pesetas. — The  discreet  Regent. 
★Vic^loriano  Salado  Alvarez.  La  vida  azarosa 
y  romdntica  de  Curios  Maria  de  BuSlamente. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933. — The  period  of 
the  war  for  Independence. 

★Francisco  J.  Santamaria.  Cronicas  del 
deStierro.  Mexico.  Botas.  $2.25  m.-n. — Diary 
of  an  expatriated  Mexican  in  New  York. 
★Dodlor  Jose  Santiago  Rodriguez.  Confribu- 
cioti  al  eiludio  de  la  guerra  federal  en  Venezuela. 
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Caracas.  Elite.  1933.  2  vols. — Heavily  docu¬ 
mented  ^udy. 

icMemorias  de  Guiluvo  Stresemann.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  10  pesetas. — Translated 
by  Felipe  Villa verde. 

★Alfonso  Taracena.  La  tragedia  zapatiSta. 
Mexico.  Botas.  $1.  m.-n. — Penetrating  ^tudy 
of  a  popular  hero. 

★Stefan  Zweig.  Fouche.  Madrid.  Editorial 
Espana.  1933.  7  pesetas. — Zweig’s  ^tudy  of 
the  elusive  French  politician. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Maria  Raquel  Adler.  De  Israel  a  CriSlo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Rosso.  1933. — Poetic  confes¬ 
sions  of  a  converted  Jewess. 

★Antonio  Burich.  Poemas  en  prosa.  Buenos 
Aires.  Letras.  1933. — Musings  and  parables. 
★Maria  Enriqueta.  Fantasia  y  realidad. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933. — Sketches  and 
poems  by  an  eminent  Mexican  poetess. 
★Guillermo  Jimenez.  Zapotldn,  lugar  de  zu- 
potes.  Mexico.  Con  el  autor.  1933. — Prose 
poems. 

★Antonio  Machado.  Poesias  completas.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  6  pesetas. — The 
collections,  in  toto,  published  between  1899 
and  1933. 

★B.  Ortiz  de  Montellanos.  Suenos.  Mexico. 
Contemporaneos.  1933. — Poems  on  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  life  and  death. 

★Israel  Pena.  Visperas.  Caracas.  Comercio. 
1933. — Fresh,  spontaneous  poems. 

★Rosario  Sansores.  La  novia  del  sol.  Mexico. 
Botas.  $2.00. — Mo^  recent  volume  from  the 
pen  of  the  Yucatecan  poetess. 

★Francisco  R.  Villamil.  Caracol  tnarino.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Impresora  Uruguaya.  1933. — Poems 
in  free  verse,  moAly  subjective  in  tone. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Joaquin  Azpiazu.  Patronos  y  obreros.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Fax. — Study  of  various  economic  and 
social  problems,  from  the  proletarian  view¬ 
point. 

itCuademos  del  valle  de  Mncico,  I.  Mexico. 
“Ambito.”  Septiembre.  1933. — Essay  by  Jose 
Alvarado  on  the  universality  of  Sovietism. 
★Hermann  Heller.  Europa  y  el  fascismo.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Editorial  Espana.  1931.  5  pesetas. — From 
the  German. 

★Gregorio  Maration.  Raiz  y  decoro  de  Espa' 
na.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  5  pesetas. — 
Collected  articles  on  Spanish  actualities. 
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★Coronel  Bernardino  Mena  Brito.  Ocho  did' 
logos  con  Carranza.  Mexico.  Botas.  1953. 
$1.50  m.-n. — His  views  on  a  number  of 
que^ions,  some  of  which  ^ill  possess  value. 
★Martin  S.  Noel.  Espana  viila  otra  vez.  Ma' 
drid.  Editorial  Espaha.  1929.  10  pesetas. — 
Articles  previously  published  in  various  news- 
papers.  By  an  adopted  Argentine. 

★Carlos  Alberto  de  Pierris.  (H.).  La  Juventud 
y  la  lucha.  Buenos  Aires.  Porter  Hnos.  1933. 
— Essays  by  a  recent  college  graduate  on  the 
problems  of  youth. 

★Heman  Robleto.  Los  extrangulados.  M6' 
xico.  Botas.  $2.50  m.'n. — Yankee  imperialism 
in  Nicaragua. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY 

★Antonio  Caso.  El  concepto  de  la  hiSloria  uni' 
versal  y  la  filosofta  de  los  valores.  Mexico.  Botas. 
1933. — An  attempt  to  define  the  nature  of 
history. 

★P.  Croizier.  Los  topicos  modemos  ante  el 
sentido  comun.  Madrid.  Ediciones  Fax. — 
An  attempt  to  separate  the  specious  from  the 
sound  in  modem  thinking. 
ieTrapalanda.  Buenos  Aires.  September Oc' 
tober.  1933.  $.30  m.'n. — Essays  on  Spinoza 
by  Carlos  AStrada,  Max  Scheler,  and  Pedro 
Henriquez  Urena. 

★Pablo  Alfonso  Vasconez.  Israel,  Arabia,  In' 
dia.  Quito.  Artes  Graficas.  1933. — Sketchy 
philosophy  of  religion. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

ieAnales  del  Centro  de  Cukura  ValerKiana. 
Valencia.  1933. — Contains  the  second  part 
of  an  essay  by  Baron  de  San  Petrillo  on  La 
herdldica  en  Javea. 

ieAnuario  bibliogrdfico  mexicano  de  1932. 
Mexico.  Secrctaria  de  Relaciones  Exteriores. 
1933. — Compiled  by  Felipe  Teixidor.  688 
entries.  Supplements  contain  additions  to  the 
1931  li^,  books  published  by  Mexicans  in 
foreign  countries,  and  foreign  books  on 
Mexico. 

★Franz  Behounek.  Perdido  en  los  hielos  polares. 
Madrid.  Editorial  Espana.  1930.  6  pesetas. — 
Account  of  the  tragic  Nobile  expedition. 
★James  Jeans.  El  mundo  que  nos  rodea.  Ma' 
drid.  Editorial  Espana.  1933.  12  pesetas. — 
Popular  ledtures  on  the  nature  of  the  universe. 
★Raul  Silva  Ca^ro.  T^ueSlro  problema  biblio' 
tecario.  Santiago  de  Chile,  imprenta  Univer' 
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sitaria.  1932. — Possibilities  of  the  National 
Library. 

★Pablo  Alfonso  Vasconez.  El  verbo.  Quito. 
Artes  Graficas.  1933. — Outline  of  Chri^ian 
theology. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Attilio  Momigliano.  Storia  della  letter atur a 
italiana.  Messina'Milano.  Principato.  1933. 
8  lire. — TTie  firA  volume  of  a  projected  hi^ory 
of  Italian  literature.  This  volume  takes  us  from 
the  early  Sicilian  school  to  Torquato  Tasso. 
★Alfredo  Panzini.  La  bella  Gloria  di  "Orlando 
innamorato"  e  poi  "Furioso."  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori.  1933.  6  lire.— Quixote'like,  Panzini 
rushes  to  thz  defense  of  Boiardo. 

★Francesco  Petrarca.  Le  Pamiliari.  Firenze. 
Sansoni.  1933.  50  lire. — Volume  X  of  the 
progressing  National  Edition  of  Petrarch’s 
complete  works. 

★Angelandrea  Zottoli.  II  siftema  di  Don  Ab' 
bondio.  Bari.  Laterza.  1933.  10  lire. — A  ^udy 
of  the  charaefter  of  Manzoni’s  greater  creation. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Figaro.  Aneddoti  pelosi.  Roma.  Formiggini. 
1933.  9  lire. — Collected  by  Alessandro  Piu' 
mati. 

★Maria  Louisa  Fiumi.  Gineftre.  Firenze.  Bern' 
porad.  1933.  8  lire. — Mature  novel  of  the 
Umbrian  campagna. 

★Giuseppe  Patane.  Alta  marea.  Milano.  “^La 
Prora.”  1933.  9  lire. — A  regional  novel  with 
a  Sicilian  milieu. 

★Ottavio  Profeta.  Trasparenze.  Catania.  StU' 
dio  Editoriale  Modemo.  1933.  6  lire. — A  cob 
Iccftion  of  short  stories  charadterized  by  lucidity 
of  Ayle  and  psychological  insight. 

★Giuseppe  Reina.  Schetti  vecchi.  Palermo. 
Trimarchi.  1933.  8  lire.— A  three'adt  comedy 
in  Sicilian  dialedt. 

★Gino  Mitrano  Sani.  Femina  Somala.  Napob'. 
Detken  e  Rocholl.  1933. 12  hre.— A  novel  of 
adventure  and  love  in  the  Italian  colony  of 
Somaliland. 

★Giuseppe  ToflFanin.  LTsola  dei  Morti.  Na' 
poh‘.  Casella.  1933.  4  lire. — A  fine  psycho' 
logical  play  revolving  around  the  life  of  one 
Mario  Emasio,  who  commits  suicide  because 
of  disappointed  ambition. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Alessandro  Cutolo.  II  Decurionato  di  }^apoli 
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i8o7'j86i.  Napoli.  A  Cura  del  Comunc.  193a. 
— A  troubled  period  in  communal  history. 
-A’Aleuandro  Cutolo.  I  fmvilegi  dei  sovrani 
angioini  alia  Cittd  di  ?{apoli.  Napoli.  A  Cura 
del  Comune.  1919. — One  of  a  series  on  the 
communal  hi^ory  of  Naples. 

■AOttoriiK)  Mezzetti.  Guerra  in  Libia.  Roma. 
Dott.  Paolo  Cremonete.  1933.  ao  lire. — An 
account  of  the  Lybian  campaign  by  a  eye^ 
witness. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

'AGiulio  Caprin.  Terre  e  Cieli.  (Taccuino  di 
Viaggio.)  Milano.  Mondadori.  1933. 10  lire. — 
The  noveli^  interprets  what  he  has  seen  of 
France,  England,  Holland  and  Spain. 
★Antonio  Pre^inena.  Primavera  borghese. 
Catania.  Studio  Editoriale  Modemo.  1933.  10 
lire. — Bourgeois  life  in  Catania.  Excellent 
chara(±eriation. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Giuseppe  Baretti.  Prefazioni  e  Polemiche. 
Bari.  Latera.  1933. — The  second  volume  of 
the  works  of  Baretti  ably  edited  by  the 
scholarly  Piedoni. 

★E.  Falqui  e  A.  Capasso.  II  Fiore  della  Lirica 
Italiana  dalle  origini  a  oggi.  Lanciano.  Carabba. 
1933.  15  lire. — An  anthology  of  lalian  verse 
from  its  beginnings  to  the  present. 

★Antonio  Fogazaro.  Tutte  le  Opere  di  An- 
tonio  Fogazzaro  a  Cura  di  Piero  ?{ardi.  Milano. 
Mondadori. — Nine  of  the  proposed  seventeen 
volumes  have  now  been  issued  at  60  lire  the 
volume,  900  lire  the  set. 

★Pietro  Fontana.  Versi.  Roma.  Formiggini. 
1933.  5  lire. — Elevated,  polished  poems  of 
love,  friendship,  nature  and  family  life. 

★A.  Godoy.  Le  Litanie  de  la  Vergine.  Milano. 
Siculorum  Gymnasium.  1931. — Verse  tans' 
lation  into  Sicilian  by  Vincenzo  de  Simone, 
with  Italian  prose  versions  accompanying. 
★Raffaele  Lombardi.  Satriani.  Canti  popolari 
calabresi.  Vol.  IV.  Napoli.  L.  De  Simone. 
1933.  20  lire. — This,  the  fourth  volume  of 
Calabrian  folklore,  is  devoted  entirely  to  sacred 
songs. 

★Berto  Ricci.  Corona  Ferrea.  Firenze.  Vah 
lecchi.  1933.  8  lire. — A  coUedtion  of  lyrics 
resonant  with  the  spirit  of  Fascism. 
★Maddalena  Santoro.  Soittudme.  Firenze. 
Bempoad.  1933.  7  lire. — A  neat  group  of 
lyrics. 
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★Enrico  Barfiicci.  Interpretazioni  de  I'Amore. 
Firenze.  Rinascimento  del  Libro.  1933.  8  lire. 
— An  intere^ing  treatise  on  love;  love  of 
God,  man,  and  nature. 

★Rosa  E^her.  Cotuigli  a  mia  figlia  Bella. 
Lanciano.  Caabba.  1933.  4  lire. — ^The  advice 
of  a  mother  to  her  fifteen'year  old  daughter. 
Ironic  and  at  times  highly  cynical. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Pierfanco  Gaslini.  La  Societd  delle  H^zUmi 
in  pigiama.  Milano.  Agnelli.  1933.  6  lire. — 
A  lot  of  good  money  is  being  wa^ed  in  main' 
taining  a  useless  bureaucacy. 

★Giuseppe  Tropcano.  I  Figli  Illegittimi.  Na' 
poli.  A.  Moano.  1933.  oo  lire. — A  timely 
book  on  a  great  social  problem. 

NORWEGIAN  FICTION 

★Nini  Roll  Anker.  EnJ^en.  Oslo.  Aschehoug. 

1932.  7.50  kroner. — ^The  battle  of  the  genea' 
tions. 

★Sigrid  Boo.  Selv  i  rider  som  disse.  Oslo. 
Aschehoug.  1932.  3.50  kroner. — A  ^cetious 
^ory  having  for  theme  the  plight  of  young 
people  in  times  like  these. 

★Oskar  Braaten.  Masl^en.  Oslo.  Aschehoug. 

1933.  — A  powerful  reali^ic  novel. 

★Birger  Dahl.  Kommandanten  og  ham  by. 
Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1932.  3.50  kroner. — Novel 
satirizing  life  in  a  tiny  Norwegian  town. 
★Theodor  Dahl.  Tre  lys  og  to  s^ebner.  Oslo. 
Aschehoug.  1932.  3.85  kroner. — FatC'tagedy. 
★Peter  Egge.  Vi  usl^yldige.  Oslo.  Gyldendal. 
1932.  7  kroner. — An  old  man’s  trial  of  new 
youth  and  new  love. 

★Kri^ian  El^er.  Fugl  F0ni\s.  Oslo.  Asche' 
houg.  1932.  6.75  kroner. — Novel  of  modem 
Oslo. 

★Katharina  Gjesdahl.  Franci^a  \ommer  hjem. 
Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1932. 6.75  kroner. — A  rebel 
against  her  own  bourgeois  circle. 

★Lars  Hansen.  Bjffmar  Bdll^  og  ham  slel(t. 
Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1932.  4.75  kroner. — Melo' 
damatic  tale  of  Lapp-Norwegian  intermar' 
riage. 

★Gro  Holm.  Sut.  Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1932.  5 
kroner. — Starkly  realritic  talc  of  peasant  life. 

NORWEGIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Odd  Amesen.  Vi  fiyver  over  Eri}{  Raudes 
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land.  Oslo.  Nasjonalforlaget.  1932.  7  kroner. — 
Describing  the  territory  in  Greenland  claimed 
by  both  Denmark  and  Norway. 

★Theodor  Caspari.  Myrmalm.  Oslo.  Asche- 
houg.  1932.  4  kroner. — Poems  of  nature,  his- 
tory,  and  legend. 

★Nils  Collett  Vogt.  Fra  gut  til  mann:  et  styl^e 
seltybiografi.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1932.  9.50 
kroner. — Autobiographical  portrait  of  a  great 
poet  in  the  making. 

PORTUGUESE  ESSAYS 

★Dante  Co^.  Feira  desigual.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Duco.  1933. — Impressioni^ic  sketches  and 
musings. 

★Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Menoridade  da 
Intelligencia.  Santiago  de  Compo^ela.  El  Eco 
Franciscano.  1933. — Essay  on  contemporary 
Portuguese  culture. 

AMERICAN  TEXTBOOKS 
FRENCH 

★Newton  S.  Bement.  Manuel  Elementaire. 
New  York.  Harper.  1933. — Beginners’  book, 
with  a  di^indtly  native  slant.  Much  cultural 
material. 

★Alphonse  Daudet.  Le  Petit  Chose.  Bo^on. 
Heath.  1933.^ — Simplified  edition,  designed 
to  eliminate  the  use  of  English;  by  Howard 
Mitchell. 

★Alexandre  Dumas,  pere.  D'Artagnan.  Bos' 
ton.  Heath.  1933. — The  episode  of  the  queen’s 
pendants,  from  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires. 

★G.  Ward  Fenley  and  Henry  A.  Grubbs.  An 
Outline  ?^otebool{  of  French  Literature.  New 
York.  Crofts.  1933. — A  digest  of  pertinent 
knowledge. 

★Ina  Bartels  Smith  and  Dorothy  Fielding 
Roberts.  French  Bool{  One.  $1.92. — Ina  Bartels 
Smith  and  Florence  M.  Baker.  French  Progress 
Tests.  28c. — Chicago.  Scott  Foresman.  1933. 
— Fir^  part  of  a  two'year  grammar,  reader 
and  conversational  guide  book.  Te^s  to  accom' 
pany  same. 

GERMAN 

★George  M.  Howe.  Fundamentals  of  German. 
Bo^on.  Ginn.  1933.  $1.60. — ReAricfted  to 
essentials. 

★Otto  Koischwitz.  Bilderlesehuch.  New  York. 
Crofts.  1933.  $1.00. — Charming  and  extremely 
easy  reading  material. 


★Raschen  and  Fairfield.  A  German  Science 
Reader.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall.  1933. — 
Great  variety  of  subjedls,  natural,  physical  and 
chemical;  also  some  technology,  aero-dynamics, 
radio,  etc. 

★Till  Eulenspiegels  luSlige  Streiche.  BoAon. 
Heath.  1933. — Seledlions  from  the  immortal 
Voll{shuch,  edited  by  Frederick  Betz. 

★Edwin  H.  Zeydel.  Beginners'  German.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Heath.  1933. — Inductive  presentation 
with  much  cultural  material. 

ITALIAN 

★Eme^  Hatch  Wilkins  and  Antonio  Mari- 
noni.  L'ltalia.  Chicago.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1933. — Second,  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  cultural  reader. 

SPANISH 

★Jose  A.  Balseiro.  T^oveliSlas  Espaiioles  Mo- 
demos.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1933.  $2.50. — 
Biographical  sketches,  analyses  of  individual 
works,  bibliography;  of  Valera,  Pereda,  Alar¬ 
con,  etc. 

★Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez.  La  Barr  oca.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1933. — Edited  with  Intro- 
durtion.  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Paul  T. 
MancheAer. 

★Jose  Cadalso.  Hpches  lugubres.  Liverpool. 
Bulletin  of  Spanish  Studies.  1933. — Edited 
with  IntroduAion  and  Bibliography  by  Emily 
Cotton, 

★Serafin  E^ebanez  Calderon.  CriStianos  y 
moros.  Liverpool.  Bulletin  of  Spanish  Studies. 
1933. — Edited  with  Introduction  and  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  by  Adelaide  Parker. 

★Carlos  Ca^illo  y  Colley  F.  Sparkman. 
Espana  en  America.  Chicago.  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  1933.  $1.10. — Hi^ory, 
geography  and  cuAoms;  a  secondar>'  reader. 
★M.  A.  DeVitis  and  Dorothy  Torreyson. 
Tales  of  Spanish  America.  New  York.  Mac¬ 
millan,  1933. — Interspersed  with  historical 
sketches  by  the  editors. 

★Pardo  Bazan.  Short  Stories.  New  York.  Holt. 
1933. — Eighteen  of  them,  edited  by  Albert 
Shapiro  and  F.  J.  Hurley. 

★San  Juan  de  la  Cruz.  Poesias.  Liverpex)!, 
Bulletin  of  Spanish  Studies.  1933. — Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by  E. 
Allison  Peers. 

★Short  Spanish  Stories.  New  York.  D.  Ap- 
pleton-Century.  1933. — ^Trueba,  Fernandez 
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F16rcz,  Pardo  Bazan  and  others,  edited  by 
M.  A.  DeVitis. 

-A-F.  Courtney  Tarr  and  Augu^o  Centeno. 
A  Graded  Spanish  Review  Grammar  with 
Composition.  New  York.  Crofts.  1933.  $1.65. 
— Sy^ematic  review  with  ample  exercises  and 
material  for  free  composition. 

•^F.  Coumey  Tarr  and  Augu^o  Centeno. 
Impresiones  de  Espaha.  New  York.  Crofts. 
1933.  $1.00. — A  course  in  composition. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

★W.  T.  Bandy.  Baudelaire  Judged  by  his  Con' 
temporaries  (i84j'i867).  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1933. — Published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  In^itute  of  French  Studies. 
it^hind  the  Scenes  of  a  Disarmament  Con' 
ference.  Berlin.  Berliner  Monatshefte.  June' 
July.  1933. — Reprint  of  recently  released  Rus' 
sian  documents  throwing  new  light  on  the 
attitude  of  France  at  the  Hague  conference 
of  1899. 

★George  Boas.  The  Happy  Beait.  Baltimore. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1933.  $2.00. — 
Theriophily  in  17th  century  French  thought. 


★Marion  F.  Chevalier.  Les  Aventures  et  le 
Mariage  de  Panurge  (1664).  Baltimore.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1933.  $a.oo. — With  a 
^tudy  of  Pousset  de  Montauban’s  life  and  his 
other  plays. 

★Adolf  Ehrt.  Communism  in  Germany.  Ber- 
lin.  General  League  of  German  Anti-Commun' 
i^  Associations.  1933. — The  “truth  about  the 
communis  conspiracy  on  the  eve  of  the  Nazi 
revolution.” 

★Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  America  the  Beauti' 
ful.  Coimbra.  Imprensa  da  Universidade. 
1933. — A  trip  through  America  with  an 
ae^hetic  preoccupation. 

★Eunice  Joiner  Gates.  The  Metaphors  of 
Luis  de  Gongora.  Philadelphia.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  1933. — A  doctoral  disserta- 
tion. 

irThe  Jews  in  T^azi  Germany.  New  York.  The 
American  Jewish  Committee.  1933. — Docu' 
mentary  proofs. 

★Sturgis  E.  Leavitt.  A  Tentative  Bibliography 
of  Bolivian  Literature.  Cambridge.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1933. — Chiefly  belletri^ic. 
★Ad.  Stender'Petersen.  Revolutionaere  PrO' 
filer.  K0benhavn.  Reitzel.  1933. — Sketches  of 
Kerensky,  Lenin,  Trotsky  and  Stalin. 
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